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CHAPTEE I. 

BOMBA.X — PABEWBLL TO INDIA. 

On Friday morning, Feb. 1, the steamer appeared 
in sight, and I was soon on my voyage to Bombay. On 
Sunday morning we were pleasantly greeted with the 
sound of church-bells. We were near Cawa, a new 
station, and the Bishop of Bombay, who was on board, 
was summoned onshore to consecrate a burying-ground. 
It is intended to be a depot for cotton ; the natives, 
however, are averse to change, and are not as yet dis- 
posed to bring it here. The bay is a glorious one, and 
for some time we had the surrounding mountains in 
sight, bright in the morning sun. 

Tuesday morning, Feb. 5, found us in Bombay 
Harbour, after a voyage lengthened by contrary winds. 
The first aspect of the city from the water is very 
striking, and very different from that of the other 
capitals I had visited. The houses are higher, and 
have a more foreign aspect ; they are lofty, as land is 
valuable, and there is an air of businesslike activity 
pervading every street. A kind welcome awaited me 
in my Indian home, as well as abundance of despatches 
from England, very welcome in a foreign land. 

VOIi. II. B • 
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I found Kombny socicf y in a slate of considoraMo 
excitement, in consequence of the approaching de- 
parture of Sir Barilo Frero and liis family, on account 
of the expiration of his term of office. Every one was 
wishing to do him honour. Two remarkable events 
had taken place during the preceding week. One was 
a bazaar for the benefit of the Alexandra Girls’ School, 
in which Lady Frcre had taken a warm interest ; it was 
nianagcd chiefly by the Parsees, and the young ladies of 
the Parsec schools executed beautiful needlework for it. 
This was a novel attempt, and succeeded well. The 
other was a party given by a native chief in honour of 
'his Excellency the Governor ; he had come to Bombay 
with his lady, whom ho wuis desirous of initiating into 
English civilisation, while she retained her native dress 
and habits. She had even begun to learn English, and 
had been a visitor at Government House. It was inti- 
mated to her that it would bo very gratifying to her 
European friends if she "would herself receive her 
visitors ; she so far overcame her native reserve that, 
supported by au English lady, she joined her husband 
in doing the honours of the party, with as much dignity 
and grace as if she had been born to a court life. This 
Brahmin chief and his lady have led the way. May 
their example be soon followed by many of their country- 
men and women ! The Chief of Juinkhundee and his 
wife purpose visiting our island ere long, and will then 
give us an opportunity of showing our appreciation of 
so great a triumph over ancient thraldom. 

Another brilliant entertainment had been given in 
honour of Sir Bartle and Lady Frere by a native 
gentleman, a member of the Legislative Council, the 
Hon. Munguldass Nnthoobhoy, at his magnificent man- 
sion. This also I lost by my delay. 
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A good share of festivities remained for me, however, 
— more than I had ever entered into during the whole 
course of my life ; and as these gave me opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with both English and native 
gentr}^, whom I might not otherwise have had an 
opportunity of meeting, I did not consider the time 
lost. 

The English resident gentlemen who were members 
of tlie Byculla Club gave a beautiful ball, in their 
splendid lofty room, in honour of the departing 
Governor and his lady, which was universally regarded 
as eminently successful. There- was also a public 
dinner held there, which brought official gentlemen 
from distant parts of the Presidency, to show their 
respect to Sir Bartle Frere. The report of the dinner, 
in the papers of the day, showed that the speeches 
possessed no common interest, and that the eulogiums 
on the Governor they were losing were not mere com- 
pliments, but sprang from the heart. “NMjat he himself 
said showed that no common tie existed between him 
and the Presidency which had been under his cai'e. 
Nor was Lady Frere forgotten on the occasion, but was 
gratefully mentioned, as one who, in her own peculiar 
sphere, had done a most important work for the natives, 
in co-operation with her husband. 

The most splendid entertainment of all was, however, 
given by Mr. Sassoon, the worthy son of that David 
Sassoon whose name will be immortalised in this part 
of the world, by the many munificent gifts he made 
to this country of his adoption, by the establishment of 
valuable institutions. This ball surpassed anything I 
had seen or heard of. Looking down from an upper 
verandah on the garden, illuminated everywhere with 
jets of gas, one could fancy oneself in a scene described 
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in ilio ‘Arabian Niglits’ Entcrtainincnls.’ TIic illusion 
was lioiglUenefl by the presence there of the bononrecl 
inotlicr of the host, in queenly attire, looking ■with 
proud delight on the scene, and receiving the guesis 
wiHi native digniiy, though (as Arabic was her mother 
tongue, and she had never acquired English) many 
could not converse with her. 

The receptions, and a hall at Pareil, the Government 
House, were also very agreeable, especially as there 
wore many native ladies at every one, as well as gentle- 
men. Mr. Venayek Wassoodew, the sheriff of the year, 
brought his intelligent young daughter, that she might 
learn betimes the customs of English society. On 
another occasion I met a Hindoo gentleman calling at 
Government House by appointment, "with the ladies of 
his family. 

Nor were the festivities of Bombay prompted solely 
by desire to do honour to the Governor whose departure 
all so much regretted. Much has always been said of 
Anglo-Indian hospitality, .and I can certainly be.ar a 
gnatofiil testimony that Bombay sustains the ancient 
character. Not only was a home kindly proffered to 
myself by many, when my friends were about to depart 
for England, but I had ample opportunities of perceiv- 
ing that friendly interchange of courtesies was the habit 
of the place among the English residents ; and were I 
to indulge myself in recording them, they would alone 
fill a chapter. That would, however, be no more in 
accordance "with their wishes than "with the object of 
this work. 

One of these acts of hospitality must, however, be 
mentioned. Before coming to India, a visit to Ele- 
phanta was the object of my special desire, the wonders 
of that marvellous place having been familiar to me by 
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description from earl}’' youth. It is on an island a few 
liours’ sail from Bombay, and is a day’s excursion. It 
was, therefore, with much pleasure that I accepted an 
invitation from Sir Charles Sargeaut, to join a picnic 
party to that place. Though the Sarkej day at Ah- 
medabad had shown that Indian picnics are very dif- 
ferent from English ones, yet I was not prepared for 
the grandeur of this. At 2 o’clock p.m. on Saturday, 
Feb. 16, we were to assemble at the Apollo Bund, or 
wharf, where a steamer had been chartered for the 
occasion. It sounded somewhat strange to hear the 
name of the elegant Greek deity in this country ; one 
would think that there were a sufficient number already 
of gods and goddesses of a very different descriiition, 
from the poetical mytholog}’^ with which we have been 
familiar from childhood. I learnt, however, tliat a 
Hindoo name of somewhat similar sound has been 
metamorphosed into this. 

A large and pleasant party was assembled, among 
wJiom was the gallant Admiral I had met at Calcutta, 
who was at present stationed with his ship at Bombay ; 
he brought ^th him boats for landing at the island, 
manned by British sailors, splendid specimens of their 
race, who formed a wonderful contrast to the slight 
forms of native sailors.- A pleasant voyage, A-aried with 
the changing views of tlie mountains on the retiring 
coast, and the islands near, brought us to the low flat 
shore of Elephanta, from which rises the gigantic mass 
of rock, reminding us someAvhat of the huge beast whose 
name it bears. The low part of the island, down to 
the shore, is covered ■with bushy trees of the mangrove 
kind, which are believed to cause an unhealthy exhala- 
tion. A very long flight of Avell-made steps up the face 
of the rock was constructed by some devout Hindoo 
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Indy, for the convenience of the pilgrims to the sacred 
shrine, and is :i groat liclp to excursionists. On arriving 
at the top, we see a large rock covered with small trees 
..'ind brushwood, and a wide entrance to the sculptured 
recesses of the temple underneath its brow, which is 
supported by massive pillars. Modern railings do not 
add to the beauty or congruity of the place, but may 
be necessary for protection to the interior. The first 
glance on entering is most imposing, and fills the mind 
with astonishment at the marvellous perseverance, 
talent and power, requisite to have hollowed such a 
place from the solid rock, and with a somewhat painful 
awe at the glimpse into the superstitions of remote 
ages which it reveals. The lowness of the roof, in 
comparison with the thickness and size of the columns, 
gives a feeling of oppression ; but one is irresistibl}’ led 
on to the grand central sculptured group fronting the 
entrance, which stands alone as an alto-relief from the 
rock, enframed, as it were, with grotesque symbolic 
figures, not quite worthy to be compared with the 
cherubic hosts of many of our ancient paintings. This 
is the famous triune deity of the Hindoos. The gigantic 
figure whose head supports the roof stands against a 
column near, with calm but downcast countenance. 
The learned and celebrated Dr. Wilson, in a lecture on 
the Religious Excavations of Western India, gives the 
following explanation of this famous group : — 

‘ Fronting the entrance of the large temple, but at its 
extremity, is the great trimurti, or image ■with three 
heads combined together, about nineteen feet in height, 
though it extends only from the shoulder upwards. 
This is Shiva, possessed of the three functions' of crea- 
tion, preservation, and destruction, and personified with 
the active attributes ascribed respectively to Brahmd, 
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Vislmu, and Sbiva. The front face is that of Shiva as 
Brahmd, the god of prayer, or the word, in whom the 
creative energy is thought to centre. The face to the 
right of the spectator is that of Shiva as Vishnu, the 
god of preservation, recognised by his purer appearance 
and his symbol, the lotus. The face to the left of the 
spectator is that of Shiva, as the destroyer, recognised 
by his fiercer aspect, the feline moustache, the slabber- 
ing lip, the terrific serpents in his hand and forming 
his hair, his prominent brow, and the skull near his 
temples. This composite bust, which is unique in 
point of size and execution, is remarkable for its head- 
dresses (royal mukats or diadems), with pearl pendants 
and precious stones set in gold or silver, and necklaces 
and ear-rings and other ornaments, which throw light 
on the capital and thoracic adornments of the kingly 
natives before the introduction of the turban. It was 
almost perfect tiU a few months ago, Avhen some 
thoughtless or mischievous visitors broke off a portion 
of the noses of two of the figm’es. Though it repre- 
sents a triad of comparatively modem invention, it is 
in unison with such a triad of deities as the Hindoos, 
like other ancient peoples, have been familiar with from 
the earliest times.’ 

"We will not here follow the Doctor in his learned 
explanations of the groups and figures which may be 
seen in the side aisles, so to speak, of this temple. All 
the figures have some painful significance ; nothing is 
to be found anywhere calculated to elevate or purify 
the mind. Beyond these on the left, we saw some 
small chambers with a stone in the centre, either for 
sacrificial purposes, or as the pedestal of a figure now 
gone. Here very sacred ceremonies were performed, 
but the temple appears to be now deserted by pilgrims 
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or devotees. On llie left it was pleasant to get a 
glimpse of heaven’s light, and see some of the exterior 
of the rock. Leading to a gloomy chapel hollowed out 
of it was a flight of steps, on each side of which was 
the sculptured figure of a lion. Tliese noble beasts 
were of a somewhat distorted form, for the Jlindoos in 
their sculpture and carving never appear to copy nature, 
yet they were more agreeable objects than some which 
I had seen in this place. • 

Preparations were made for dinner outside the 
entrance, where it was refreshing again to be in tlie 
open air, and a sumptuous banquet was laid before us, 
which inspired us with feelings forming a striking con- 
trast with what wo had just experienced. TJie siglit of 
the sun setting on the water from a solitaiy elevation 
was most grand and elevating. Nature has througliout 
all ages borne lier own unvarying testimony to the 
holiness and greatness of the Creator, who is ever the 
same, tliough men forget Him in tlieir many inventions. 

Wlien darkness closed in, blue torches were lighted 
in the temple, which produced wonderful effects of 
light and shade on the large columns and sculptured 
figures. In due time we descended to the shore, and a 
brilliant moon lighted us over the waters to our homes. 

The schools were, of course, an early object of my 
attention, after my return to Horn bay. I was invited 
to see three, for girls, on tlie morning of February 7 ; 
from that time until my departure, visits to the schools, 
and conversation with the managers, so as to understand 
their real wants and wishes, occupied a very large share 
of my time and attention. 

The movement to promote female education in 
Bombay differs from that in the other Presidency 
capitals, in having been originated by the native in- 
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habitants themselves. More than fifteen years ago, a 
number of intelligent young men, who had been edu- 
cated at the Elphinstone College, had formed themselves 
into a bod}’^ called the Students’ Society. They strongly 
felt tlie great importance of educating the female por- 
tion of the population, "whose ignorance was a constant 
clog ou their own advancement. But the prejudice 
against the education of girls was then very great, 
sufficient to have daunted any but the most determined 
and persevering. Several native gentlemen, however, 
undertook the matter, proceeding with the caution 
which they saw would be necessaiy, to overcome the 
opposition made by the ignorant. The very smallest 
aid from Government "would have excited suspicion 
of intended interference with social institutions. ,At 
first, they taught the little girls themselves, support- 
ing tlie schools at their own expense, and after they 
had succeeded in inducing a few to come, and had 
established a small school, they were obliged to employ 
pmidits in default of native female teachers. A native 
gentleman, one of those who originated the schools, 
told me that he was hooted in the streets for what he 
was doing, and especially b}" women, as it "vvas supposed 
that this "was a plot to prevent the marriage of their 
daughters. The Students’ Society has retained the 
management of most of the girls’ schools. Some are 
small, as it is not uncommon for a single individual 
to undertake the chief support of a school of which he 
is regarded as the patron ; such were those which I saw 
on that first day, when I had the pleasure of meeting 
the president. Dr. Bhau Daji, who presented me, from 
the Society, with a copy of its proceedings, beautifully 
bound. These little schools were ertdently well taught, 
as were indeed all which I visited. The Hon. Mr. 
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Mungnldass piitroniscs a large school, to which he 
conducted me, and at another time I visited one con- 
taining 200 young ladies, arranged in classes in various 
rooms. Perfect order prevailed, and evident care had 
been taken in organising the whole ; a female sewing- 
mistress was here emplo 3 ’ed, and the specimens of 
w'orsted work were hcautifull}’ executed ; some of it now 
graces my draw’ingrroom at home. These schools were, 
ns I stated to the native gentlemen who accompanied 
me, as good as they could bo made, without female 
teachers; the same defects w’crc, however, observable 
here as elsewhere, inseparahle from the existing circum- 
stances. These my native friends were as much alive 
to as myself, and as anxious to h.ave corrected. Indeed, 
they requested me to induce some English ladies to 
visit their schools, as this w'ould inspire the parents 
with confidence. It was very gratifying to observe 
such a change in public opinion, and such confidence 
in the friendly intentions of the ladies of the city. 
Subsequently, arrangements were made with some to 
visit the schools, for it was felt that, if unable to speak 
to the children, through ignorance of their language, 
the influence of their presence would be beneficial. 

After some interviews on the subject, with leading 
Hindoo gentlemen, they perceived that the first step 
towards an advanced state of female education would 
be the establishment of Female Normal Schools, on the 
plan I had elsewhere proposed, where superior, well- 
educated teachers should be engaged to give such 
training to others as should qualify them to carry on 
efficiently the great work of education. It was resolved 
at once to prepare a memorial to the Grovernment, of 
which the following is a copy. 
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2 \) Ili^ Excellency the Ilonoxirdble Sir II. B. E. Frere^ 
K.C.B.^ G.C.SJ.^ Governor of Bombay. 

TIio lumible JEcinorial of the undersigned inhabitants of 
Bombay most respectfully showetJi, — 

That there are at present in Bombay about thirteen Native 
Girls’ Schools, maintained entirely by private donations, and 
that the number of puj^ils attending these schools is about 
1,G00. 

That, owing to the impossibility of obtaining trained female 
teachers, male teachers are necessarily employed in these 
schools— a state of things which is evidently undesirable in 
itself, and which, besides, prevents the true development of 
female education. 

That as there arc only male teachers available at present, 
the girls are not allowed to remain in the schools after they 
are about twelve years of age, and their education consequently 
remains quite incomplete. 

That the want of regularly trained female teachers is felt not 
only in Bombay, but throughout the Presidency ; nay, through- 
out India. 

That ns female education is, if not the most, at least one of 
the most important measures connected with the future welfare 
of India, and as the Imperial Treasurj’' has not j-et been taxed 
in the cause of female education in this Presidencj', your 
memorialists earnestly solicit that your Government will be 
pletised to establish at once a Normal School for the training 
of respectable female teachers to supply tlie most serious 
want. 

And yoim Memorialists, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

Muxguld^vss Nuthoobhov (and otliers). 

Bombay: February 27, 1867. 

It was gratifying to observe that the Hindoo gentle- 
men of Bombay not only devoted considerable attention 
to making their schools as good as circumstances would 
permit, but took opportunities of gmng encouragement 
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to the Utile scliolars, tiiid cxciUn»j an extended interest 
in the cause of feinale educjition. The visit to Ijomhay 
of the Thakoor of ilhoivnuggur on occasion of the 
Durhah, to present to him the Order of the .Star of 
India, presentcid an excellent opening for this ; it was 
felt to he very important that a prince of so much influ- 
ence should he enlisted in the cause, and preparations 
Avere hastily made for a prize-giving to a girls’ school, 
held in the rcsidence of a native gentleman. I was also 
invited. The little girls in their holiday trim, ranged 
in a large balcony, presented a very pleasing spectacle. 
The Thakoor arrived in some st.'ite Avith his prime 
minister, and considerable impression appeared to he 
made, as the little girls came forward to receive their 
prizes from him. He returned to his province much 
struck with Avhat he had seen, and left, I understood, 
substantial tokens of his approbation. 

On the next day, February 2.3, another native gentle- 
man, the patron of a girls’ school, invited a number of 
friends to be present at a festiA*al for his scholars. A 
large compan}' Avas assembled by special invitation, and 
the little maidens looked much elated Avith the scone. 
After receiving the prizes, or rather presents, theyAvere 
conducted to the balcony, Avhere a splendid display of 
pyrotechnics delighted both old and young. I withdrcAv 
from them to visit the ladies of the familj” in their 
seclusion, greatly regretting tliat those Avho Avould most 
have enjoyed the exhibition could obtain only a furtive 
glance at it. It is not a matter of Avonder that those 
Hindoos who oppose the emancipation of Avomen object 
to alloAv their daughters to go to school, and prefer that 
they should be educated in the seclusion of the zenana. 
It cannot be expected that young girls who have enjoyed 
, such festiA'ities as these, freely mingling in society, 
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should afronvards remain sa<i^ficd with the present- 
condition of female life in India. 

The Parsce girls’ schools arc distinct from those of 
the Hindoos, hut similar; they also have hcen estab- 
lished by native zeal, and carried on under native 
management; they arc similar to each other in their 
general features. I nsited a large and c.xcellent one. 
Most of the scholars in this, as in others, appeared to 
bo, and I believe were, of the higher orders of socict}*, 
though the dress of some indicated straightened circum- 
stances; they were, however, all treated with equal 
consideration. It was strildng to observe how much 
more nearly the dress of the Parsce girls approaches 
European costume than that of the Hindoos. Tlicy 
almost nniformly wear an English-looking jacket and 
skirt,, often very highly ornamented, with shoes and 
stockings, a small embroidered skull cap being their 
onh’ peculiarity: this dress has a remarkably neat- and 
pleasing appearance. There .are, besides, some large 
and well-managed girls’ schools connected with Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoj-’s Parsec Benevolent Institution. 
These I ^nsited under the escort of the superintendent, 
an English gentleman, thoroughly acquainted with the 
sj*stp.ms of school training adopted in our country. He 
has long earnestly desired to have the services of English 
female teachers enlisted in these schools. The needle- 
work here was excellent-, being taught by a tailor, plain 
sewing being done, as well as worsted-work and em- 
broidery. Tlie elder class read in the vernacular, -with 
evident propriety and correctness. On being informed 
by a gentleman present that they were reading the 
history of an American girl, Laura Bridgeman, who was 
blind and deaf and dumb, I told them several anecdotes 
of that young person, who is so wonderful a trophy of 
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(he victor}* of enlightened honevolencc over the obft.'icks 
which would have seemed insnrmount.'ihle : .added that 
I liad seen the rem.arkiihlc man who liad t.in;jht lier, 
and had myself received a letter from her. The yomi" 
ladies ajjpeared deeply interested wlien this wfis inter- 
preted to them,, and, at my request, several wrote an 
account of it; one was selected to he sent to the blind 
sister in the other hemisphere, accompanied hy a trans- 
lation made by one of (he scholars of the bovs’ school. 
It is IIS follows : — 

Lniira Britlgcman, — ^nss^rarj'CaTp^jntitr crime lo our scliooL 
Slie inrifle ms read a le=.=on about you from our }>oolc, IjearinL' 
v.’liich Miss Carpenter told ii.s that you ivere still liA-ing: and 
the lady also told us that at one time, when there was a famine 
in Ireland, though you had no eyes, by making gootl spccitnens 
of embroidering with your own hands, you sold them and con- 
tributed the proceeds to the famine fund. Hearing this, we 
were greatly pleased. Beading this account of you, we were 
greatly surprised to know that, though tliose who can sec with 
their eyes do not in the course of a year and a half learn to 
read, to write, to sew, and knit, yet you learnt all this. Tlierc 
arc many such unfortunate people in India as you, but we are 
soiT)" to say they are not educated this waj*. and man}* of the 
blind among them support themselves by begging. A very 
learned man of the name of Dr. Ilowe educated you, and if 
there were such men in India much benefit would result. I 
am your ever well wisher, 

(Signed) 

Bombay: March 18, 1867. 

I transmitted this to Boston, U. S., and the remarks 
in the paper in which it is there inserted show that it 
is appreciated. 

The class then commenced chanting, in a far more 
melodious manner than I had heard before; I was in- 
formed that they were singing some complimentair 
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verses to myself, composed by the master; this was 
very gratif3'ing. On receiving a poetical translation of 
them, I found that they were too laudatory to be here 
transcribed ! 

The most remarkable institution for female education 
existing in India is the Alexandra School, established by 
the Parsees for their daughters. It owes its existence 
chiefly to the persevering efforts of Judge Maunockjee 
Cursetjee, who, having first given his own daughters 
the benefit of a liberal education, and acquaintance 
with English literattire, desired that others should 
receive the same advantages. A quarter of a century 
passed by before the seed he had sown sprang up, and 
came sufficiently to maturity to enable him to accom- 
plish this most important step. The school is now 
established on a firm basis. Young Parsee girls, and a 
few Hindoos, receive an English education from lady 
teachers, and the short examination I gave them in 
various branches of knowledge, sufficiently proved their 
capabilities for instruction, as do also the neatly written 
English notes, which I have received from them. This 
school is the first of its kind in the empire, and its 
actual success will doubtless lead to more extended 
efforts of the same kind. Some account of these 
schools, derived from the reports, will be found in a 
subsequent part of this work. 

The Church Mission Schools, especially the Eobert 
Money Institution, I did not neglect to visit; among 
others was a girls’ school taught by an East Indian 
female teacher, and a school for Jewish boys and girls. 

Not only native princes, but independent Eanees, 
came to Bombay to see for the last time the departing 
Governor they so much regretted. One of them sent 
me a present of a bunch of plantains from her own 
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gnrdon, in tokon of nvnipailiy witli Mic object of my 
visit. Jt wis, inrlcod, a splendid spociinon of tropical 
fruits — above sixty bananas on one stem, rctpiiring to 
bring it a largo basket borne in state by several .ser- 
vants. It reminded one of the grapes of Esebol and 
t.bc faitbful .spies. I regretted inucli that the ripe, 
luscious condition of the fruit prevented Ibo po.ssibiIify 
of carrying it home to Europe. 

One morning a mi.ssivc readied me, stating that the 
widowed Kance of the former cbief of Colaba was par- 
ticularly anxious to see mo, and bad delayed her journey 
borne to give her an opportunity of doing so. She 
requested that I would be ready the next morning, 
jMonday, Feb. 18, when she would send her secretary 
in a carriage to fetch me, at 7.30 a.m. I was, of course, 
read}’’ at the a])pointed time, and on the w.ay learnt 
from my escort that this lady greatly felt her dependent 
position, her husband’s territories having been absorbed 
by the British, from whom she received an income. 
Her present to^vn residence was a former palace. I was 
shoivn into a reception-room hung round with portraits, 
eddently of native execution. One was pointed out to 
me as the likeness of a prince, very delicate in aspect. 
The picture by him I presumed to be his queen, but 
was informed, on inquiring, that it was his prime 
minister ! 

The lady soon entered with her attendants, the 
gentlemen retiring behind a somewhat transparent 
screen. She appeared to be a woman of determination, 
energy, and powder, as well as intelligence; one of those 
Hindoo women of whom I had heard, but a specimen 
of whom I had not seen, who show that the capabilities 
of Hindoo women are not inferior, under proper de- 
velopment, to their western sisters. She informed me 
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that she took a deep interest in female education; 
that she had watched niy course from my first landing, 
and that she earnestly desired to establish a school, 
which should perpetuate her name ; but that the in- 
come allowed her barelj' sufficed to maintain her court, 
and that she had not the means. She was pleased 
to hear that Englishwomen take an interest in their 
Indian sisters, but the interview was chiefly occupied 
with discussing the possibility of founding a girls’ school. 
It Avould he a very gratifying mark of sympathy with 
a dethroned Eanee, if English ladies would give her 
the means of fulfilling so laudable a desire, thus shoiving 
their s}*mpathy, and doing good in the district. Are 
there not some in our island who have the ability and 
the will to do so? The lady looked with interest at my 
portrait album, and I left "with her the last likeness I 
possessed of our beloved widowed Queen. She threw 
over me a garland of the golden blossoms of the chry- 
santhemum, which I still preserve ; and I respectfully 
saluted her on departing, with pronaises to do anything 
in my power to fiu’ther her wishes. 

A \'isit to the Boys’ Eeformatory, established by 
David Sassoon many years ago, will he noticed in a 
subsequent chapter ; this school is the only one of the 
kind in India, and requires especial notice. 

The education of young native gentlemen is carefully 
attended to in Bombay, of which the various schools, 
some of which I visited, hear witness. The students of 
the Elphinstone College were at that time preparing 
for an exhibition of their powers in dramatic recitation, 
by acting the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ before his Excel- 
lency the Governor and a select party. I was present 
at one of the rehearsals, and was astonished at the 
spirit with which those j'oung Hindoos entered int o the 
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iiusnnin" of i\u* onVinal, aorl nf llu-ir infiKt#Ty of 
oormrt niul loniiiirr. 1 iniifh liotn^j 

tniabli; to attoiid tlin puhlir pfTorinaiiro, v/lion lli»* play 
was actocl most siiW'i-nfully, At it;^ ronolu^ion, oih' of 
tlio actors <lolivcn «l a stiitalilo ( pno^^io*, in wliicli Sir 
IJarllo KroroV ajtproacltin^ d»ijKirtnro was allinlod to 
with reji^rot, and a fitlin^j trihnto paifl to tliO yjiil 
and kindness witli which ho had always watrlnd ovf v 
the intorasls of Iho college, and ]>ri>rniifed it.K pros- 
perity. 

Dr, Wilson’s school and c;olh!g(*, in c<»nncction vdtli 
the Kroe Scotch IVeshytorians, docs the higliost credit 
to the adnurahle suj>crinteiulence it receives from that 
benevolent and learned imm. In this institnliou there 
is really no dihtinclion r»f caste, creed, or nationality, 

I saw' in one class jjrahtnin hoys and the son of a 
sweeper, ontj ui the ver}' lowe-'^l gratles; there were 
many Dorltiguese (or Goanese, as tln.-y would he more 
coiTCctlv termed)— these are jiarticnlarly anxious to 
learn English, being nnich employed in domestic 
service — Eurasians, Armenians, ancl Per.-^ians. The 
Parsces have left the school, since two of their hoys 
embraced Christianity many j'oars ago. Among the 
toaehers, however, was a Parsec, as also a Jfnngarian; 
and I observed one blind master, who was leaching 
with groat intelligence. In every cln^is the instruction 
a])pcared calculated to awaken the mind and exercise 
the powers, more than I have observed in any other 
school. The collegiate classes w'ere highly advanced 
and intelligent; the young men appeared to delight in 
knowdedge for its own sake. Tliongh I was, of course, 
incapable of understanding a Sanscrit examination 
given by Dr, Wilson, 3 ^ct it was quite evident that the 
students had entered most deeply into the subject, and 
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had completely mastered it. Photographs of two classes, 
with which I was favoured by Dr. Wilson, give a 
favourable impression of their intelligence. The Scrip- 
ture instruction appeared to be appreciated by the 
scholars; one class answered very well questions' on the 
Ten Commandments, and others gave evidence of a very 
fair acquaintance with the practical teaching of the 
Bible. 

Space will not permit me to give an account of the 
Byculla boarding-school for European and Eurasian 
orphans, as it presents similar features to those else- 
where of the same kind. A day-school for the children 
of Europeans and others engaged in work at Colaba, 
near Bombay, deserves, however, special mention. A 
camp is situated there, and there is a beautiful memorial 
church, which has been completed by the exertions of 
the Rev. Ward Maule. He established the admirable 
school here, which he kindly conducted me to see. 
The intelligence and superior deportment of both bo3^s 
and girls, in the same hall (the girls under female 
teachers), show how much may be accomplished by 
judicious efforts under proper instruction. 

No distinct religious movement has yet been com- 
menced among the educated natives of Bombay. Though 
there does not appear to be that strong prejudice against 
Christianity which exists in some other parts, and there 
is very friendly intercourse between the native com- 
munity and some of the missionaries, yet I did not learn 
that much progress was being made in conversion. On 
each Sundaj' morning, during my stay here, I attended 
with great pleasure the English early service of the 
Rev. Dhanjibhai Naoroji, which is frequented bj* many 
who evidently are not Christians, but who listen with 
most serious attention. This gentleman, desiring after 
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liis conversion to enter the ministry, accompanied Dr. 
Wilson on his tour through the ‘Lands of the Bible;’ 
and having already received a superior education, he is 
iiow occupying a most useful and influential position. 
He has even lived down the prejudices of those of his 
countrymen who, at first, felt annoyed by his desertion 
of the religion of his ancestors. On one occasion, 
having accepted an invitation to spend an evening at 
his house, I was much gratified to find assembled, not 
only several Christians and native converts, but Hindoo 
gentlemen who were not converted, and Parsees, one of 
whom brought his wife, who had travelled with him to 
England : on a subsequent occasion, on the eve of my 
departure, several of these came to join in a little fare- 
well service, which he conducted in his house. 

On several occasions. Dr. Atmaram Pandurang as- 
sembled at his residence a number of native gentlemen — 
his wife and daughters, with some other ladies, being 
occasionally present — to hold friendly conference on the 
•topics which had chiefly occupied my attention. What 
I heard from them confirmed the opinion which I had 
already formed, that the educated Hindoos have no 
belief in the idolatry and superstitious ceremonies, to 
which the uneducated so stongly adhere; but that 
these are so interwoven with all their domestic and 
social habits, that they cannot at present emancipate 
themselves from them. The enlightened appear to be 
pure theists, and many are of a very religious and 
devotional spirit, though they feel unable to embrace 
Christianity. As they appeared willing to converse on 
the subject, and pleased to find that I recognised with 
them the great truth that we have aU one common 
Father in Heaven, I ventmed to urge upon them to act 
up to their own convictions, and to unite together in a 
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pure social worship of their own. On the Sunday after 
my departure this was commenced. At the house of 
the doctor, all who desire assemble on Sunday evenings 
for a prayer-meeting, without distinction of sex or age — 
the first attempt of the kind in India. These meetings 
are found to meet their wants, and are increasingly 
valued by them, so that the place of assembly scarcely 
suffices for the numbers who desire to attend. 

A painful contrast to tb'e quiet holy Sunday morning 
service in the upper, room, where my Parsee friend led 
the worship, vras presented by a scene we witnessed the 
same evening. A drive near the sea brought us to the 
entrance of a village, built around the temple of Valu- 
keshwar, near Malabar Point. The descent to this is 
doivn the face of a rock, almost perpendicular; houses 
being built along the zigzag path, in many parts of which 
are steps, as in our picturesque village of Clovelly, in 
ISrorth Devon. The place is associated in the minds of 
the Hindoos witb marvellous legends, and is much 
frequented by them ; we met in our descent many who 
had been paying their respects at the shrine. At the 
bottom is a beautiful well-made tank, with noble flights 
of steps, called the Arrow Tank, from the legend with 
which it is connected ; having, it is said, being brought 
into existence by the arrow of Kama, who, thii-sting and 
finding no water, shot it into the ground, and the tank 
appeared ! Om* Scriptures do not represent those en- 
dowed with miraculous powers as using them for their 
own benefit Onthe sides of the tank are erected pagodas, 
which we did not enter; but went through narrow 
streets inhabited by Brahmins, who are supposed to be 
particularly holy, through their ascetic practices. A 
more degraded-looking set of men I have rarely beheld, 
and all the human beings we saw in that \'illage 
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('■» liffinnk in f-rmalor finrl filth, A Pacrerl r.ow 
\v;ts llif! rcpulf^ivj* r-rcatiirf; w- hchfhl; it had not. 
ahatidonod thf: df.sfiny appointed for if hy thf Croafor. 
.Stirh a Hpootarle a.<< was prosf.nt'^-^l hy (hat. villri^^f: 
.‘should ronso oju*, if stimiilns w<rf’ iicodud, to shod 
stJiiK: light on this honightod latal ! 

Olhor sconc-s stiniiilato and oncoiirago fito mind with 
(ho h’oling that rapid pmjjross is, in man}’ cirolos of 
Hindoo soricty, hoitig actually nnido. To ono of (ht-so 
1 wa.s invittid on 'J'htirsday, Kohrnary 21. 'J'ho late 
]\Ir. David tSas.^oon, aniong other stih.-Tantial henefits 
which ho conferred on this J’residenc}*, left a sura of 
money to erect a hnilding for the Mochanic.s' Institu- 
tion. TIjo large space opened in (he city, hy the de- 
struction of (he old fort, seetned an excellent, site; all 
preparatory arrangenunils having heen nnidc, and tlie 
plans prcjiared and accepted, the fouiniation-stone was 
now to he laid, that the inhabitants of IJoinhay niigli* 
once more obtain the services of the (iovernor they so 
much esteemed, to perforin the ceremonial. 

It was a most imposing and interesting sight, wliether 
we ohserved the rich and picturesque dresses of the 
various ladies present — Parsecs, .Tewesses, and Englisli 
— the guards of honour and mixed assemblage of official 
gentlemen, the native crowds round the enclosure, with 
the bright blue sky above ; or whether we thought of the 
influence of the past upon the present, of the present 
on the future, and rejoiced that the benevolent Hebrew 
gentleman was thus, though passed away from among 
us, preparing the way for an improved condition of liis 
adopted countrj*. When the stone was actually laid, 
some gentlemen raised a good British linrrah in honour 
of the occasion, and indeed, within the railings, a fairly 
hearty one arose ; it was, however, strange to one not 
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yefc accustomed to the country to see tlie multitudes 
around stand silent and unmoved, without any attempt 
to join in the acclamation. Such demonstrations are 
not in harmony with Hindoo habits. 

The new building will, it is anticipated, greatly 
extend the operations of the Bombay Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, which has been in existence for some time, and 
stimulate the educated natives to take the share in its 
direction and support which they are so well qualified 
to do. The Eeport for 1867 gives the following account 
of the institute during the past official year, which 
shows how much work is being done : — 

Library. — TJndei' this head it is shown that 133 works, in 
229 volumes, exclusive of periodicals, have been purchased, 
against 135 works, in 207 volumes, bought in the previous 
year — thus showing an increase of 22 volumes in the year 
under report. 

The number of volumes of specifications of patents (including 
indices) in the Library, up to date, is 1,469. 

The number of books, periodicals, and newspapers issued 
during die year was as follows : — 

11,152 books or volumes. 

5,045 periodicals. 

1,450 newspapers. 

The periodicals and newspapers added during the year 
were — the ‘Eeview ofEine Arts,’ ‘Engineering,’ the ‘Hindoo 
IJefonner,’ and the ‘Guzerat Times.’ The periodicals and 
newspapers have been continued as for the previous year. 

The President and Directors tender their best thanks to 
Government and the Director of Public Instruction, as well as 
to the Rev. W. Brown Keer, Harbour Chaplain, S.P.G,, Messrs. 
E. Chappie, TT. J. Addis, C.E., J. M. O’Callahan, G. S. 
Grardiner, Messrs. Peel, Cassels & Co., the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and other public societies, for their several gratuitous 
supplies of books, newspapers, and periodicals. 
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Among the list of books presented to the Library will be 
seen 25 volumes of the ‘ Proceedings of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers,’ being a complete set up to date ; these have been 
brought out to us by Mr. George Berldey, brother of our 
former distinguished President, Mr. James J. Berkley, C.E. 

The sessions were opened in the middle of Januaiy, and the 
Committee were enabled, by the kind co-operation of the 
following gentlemen, to secure the delivery of public lectures 
upon the subjects named below : — 

The Eev. John Paton, Junior Chaplain, St. Andrew’s 
Church,’ on * The Teachers of the Age-’ 

The Eev. John Wilson, D.D., F.E.S., on ‘ The Oriental 
Mercantile Classes of Bombay.’ 

The Eev, W. Brown Keer, Harbour Chaplain, S.P.G., on 
‘Paris, Past and Present.* 

Two other gentlemen had kindly promised to deliver lec- 
tures, but they were, unfortunately, unable to fulfil their pro- 
mises. I 

These lectures were well attended, and are to be published 
and circulated among the members, in accordance 'svith the 
following resolution, passed at the last Annual General Meet- 
ing;— 

‘ That each lecture delivered in connection with the institute 
be printed, and a copy issued to each member, for which he 
will be charged four annas.’ 

The most gratifying item of the present Eeport is the 
realisation of funds, say to the extent of lac of nipees,* for 
the purpose of a building especially for tihe institute. 

The munificent donation of the late David Sassoon (60,000 
rupees), and a contribution from the Sassoon Memorial Fund 
of 25,000 rupees, have been placed in the Government 
Treasury to the credit of the Sassoon Mechanics’ Institute. 

These sums will be supplemented by a donation of 43,000 
rupees or more in cash from Government, who have also 
granted a site. The total amount, it is hoped, will be sufficient 
to build the chief portion as designed, leaving a balance 

* 12,500^. sterling. 
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toTOvds tlio erection of the Lecture riall, tor which it is hoped 
subscriptions may bo obtained at a future date. 

Jlcmbcrs will ronieinbor with satisfaction the kindness of 
Sir Bartlo Frorc, G.C.S.I., IC.C.B., one of our jJatrons, in laying 
the foundation-stone of our new institute on the 21st of Febru- 
ary of this year. His. prosence and eloqticnt speech on the 
occasion caused the ceiemony to pass oft' witli grc.it eclat. 

The list of members gives a total of 32G of all classes up to 
31st j\Iarch, 1807 : — 


- 

ISGd- 

GG. 

1S6G-G7. 

£urc]>c!inF. 

Nntiws. 

l^uropcaus. 

Xntivos. 

Life members > . . 

11 

14 

11 

15 

Senior members . . 

245 

21 

252 

23 

Junior members . . 

10 

1 

10 

0 

Associntes .... 

1 

IG 

1 

14 


1 

207 i 

52 

274 

52 


The Secretary, Hurryclmnd Sudasewjee, Esq., will 
gladh’ receive donations of books, reiJorts, engravings, 
&c. for the institution. 

Tlie Mechanics’ Institute has hitherto (as would 
appear from the preceding statement of the number 
of members), been chiefly fostered by tho English 
residents ; but there is another body, of piu-ely native 
gi'owtb, which deserves especial mention — ‘The Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society.’ 

On January 13, 1848, a meeting was held by the ad- 
vanced students of the Elphinstone Institution, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji in the chair. Professors Patton and 
Eeid attending, at the request of the students. The 
follorving resolutions were adopted : — 

‘ That a society be formed for the purpose of afford- 
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ing its members an opportunity of improving in reason- 
ing and composition, and as a means of extending their 
information in literary, scientific, and general subjects. 

^That this society be called, *‘Tlic Students’ Literary 
and Scientific Society.”’ 

Tlic sociefy was tlicn duly organised, Professor Patton 
being elected president, and Professor Reid secretary ; 
Mr. Dadabluii Naoroji was appointed treasurer. On 
closing tho first session, tlic Secretary was able to 
report, that ^thc Committee feel great satisfaction in 
stating that its success has far exceeded their most 
sanguine expectations.’ The Third lieport of the society 
(read on IM). 10, 1852) shows the practical character 
and extent of its operations : — 

1. Since the opening of tliescFsion, on the Ord of Fehniary, 
1851, ten monthly nicotings have been held, of wliich the last 
was devoted exclusively to tho election of ofllccrs for the 
prcficnt^yoar. Twenty-two ‘resident members have been en- 
rolled Avithin the session. Of these tlic great majority are bomi 
fide stuclcntfl, hut among them also arc young men whoso con- 
nection with the college has ceased for some years. 

2. Wo shall notice the proceedings of the society under the 
following heads : — 

I. Reading and discussion of English essays. 

II. Marathi and Gujarati book-committees. 

III. Publiciition of school-books. 

IV. Girls’ Schools: (1) Pars!, (2) Marathi-Hindu, (3) 
Gujarati-Hindu. 

V. Boys’ Infant-Schools : (1) Parsi, (2) Marathi-IIindu, 
(3) Gujarati-IIindu. 

VI. Branch Societies : (1) Gujarati Dnyan-prasarak Man- 
dali, (2) Marathi Dnyan-prasarak Sabha, ^3) Biiddlii-vardhak 
Hindu Sabha. 

Vn. Library and Musoiwn. 

3. Besides two papers by the Secrctaiy on the * History of 
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thoElpliinstonc Institution,’ sevent<?cn o^Kays were rcafl and dis- 
cussed during the term* Of these, seven treated of cduwilional 
and s(»cial subjects, throe were liistorical, tlircc scientific, and 
four literary and miscellaneous. Among those which excited 
the greatest interest wo may .‘Specify the following : — * A 
short ITisfory of the Ncw.spapers in Bombay, Englisli and 
Native, logothor with IJcinarkson the Spirit in Avliich the latter 
are Conducted,’ by Dosiibhai Franiji (editor of tlic t/awj-i- 
Jafiis!i{(l ) ; * On the State of Ediiwitioii among the Parsis of 
Bombay, before and since tbo Establishment of the Elphinstonc 
Insutution,’ by Boinanji Pestanji (Gujarati vice-president 
for 1852) ; * On the Present State of the Banians, with Sugges- 
tions' for improving their Moi-al and Social Condition,’ hy 
Mohanlal Banchoddas (now President of the B. II. Snbha) ; 
and the first of a sorijs of papers ^ On the Metallurgj’of India,’ 
by Ardcslur Framji, of wlioso Lectures on Chemistry, in the 
Gujarati Dnyan-pnisamk Society, fiivouniblc notice has more 
than once been taken by the English press. 

4. These discussions, in addition to the obvious advantage 
wliich they aflbrd the students, in the way of mutual improve- 
ment, by inviting them lo consider and to argue ejuestions of 
immediate intere,«t, and of great praotiaal importance, have also 
the useful efiect of bringing and keeping together the former 
and the present students of the college; thus inducing the 
juniors to measure swonls with their seniors, and to acquire 
skill by frequent encounters with experienced opponents; and 
affording the seniors many opportunities of trying tlieir strength 
in the field, lest they may somi da}' suddenly find themselves 
linkable to cope with the mrinceuvres of improved science. T7o 
arc convinced that many arc now of our band — some of them 
gentlemen holding iinjiortant jniblic posts— who never would 
have joined us had we, instead of entering the arena of actual 
life, and oiling our limbs to struggle with stubborn obstinate 
facts, held formal meetings to discuss some obscure point in 
the International Law of Europe, or to consider the comparative 
merits of two or three dead men of ancient times.* 


* At the commencement of this socict}*, in June 18*18, ninny pro- 
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It, is to the untiring nnd enlightened efforts of the 
Students’ Society, that the present stat o of female educa- 
tion in Uomhay is chiefly due, as "will be shown in a 
subsequent chapter. Tliese scliools are as good as the}’’ 
can be without trained female t-cachers. Tlicse cannot 
bo obtained in India. It is evident that Parsoe and 
Hindoo gentlemen, however enliglitcned, cannot c.stab- 
■lish a Normal Training School for Englisii teachers : 
the recent monetary crisis at IJombay prevents them 
from contributing funds for such an object, though 
their past munificence proves how gladly they would do 
so, if they could. Tliey earnestly ask the Government 
to found an institution for training teacliers for tlieir 
girls’ schools, as they formerly did for their boys’ 
schools. Surely the Supreme Indian Government does 
not know wliat they liave already done, if it asks for 
further pecuniary contributions in proof of their desire 
to co-operate. The opinion of the Government of the 
Bombay Presidency, respecting the influence and opera- 
tions of this society, was thus stated : — 

‘ The volunt.ary association of the educated youth of Bom- 
bay, for the purpose of instructing their countrymen, and of 
bringing all within their influence to justly appreciate the ad- 
vantages of education, is very gratifying to Government, as it 
is honourable to the parties concerned. 

‘ In particular, the spont.'ineous institution, by the same 
young men, of female schools, which they also entirely sup- 
port, must be regarded as an epoch in the history of education 
at this Presidency, from which it is to be hoped will, in due 

4 

dieted that, as in former societies of a similar kind, onr time \ronld be 
wasted in such idle discussions ns whether * BriiUm was justified, in 
TcUling C<ssar 1 ’ — a subject which excited keen debate in the old society, 
on the ruins of which the present society was founded. — President's 
Address, 1851. 
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time, be traced the commencement of a rapid, marhed, and n/ift - 
stant progress.’ 


A brief account of the well-known exertion.) of Ux-. hM 
Sir JamseSjee Jejeebbov in the eaus-e of female edne-'Ji^ 
don, and in other Trav.=, Tidll be found in a 
chapter. In connection, hovroTer, v/ith the fifodenb-/ 
SocietT, muHt be mentioned the important aid yen fo if 
bv the late venerable Frarnjee Cov.'ay<v/>, On He*d, 
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rC'prcHcnt them at the Board of Educfition. lie vrsiH the fjr«t 
gentleman vrho eiuetd 'd the females of hj> fimily. 

‘Framjee Cov/asjoe was one of the twelve natives who firft 
liehl the CornmiHsion of the Peace, and those v/ho have fcat on 
the bencli with him, remember the indefKmdence and inipar- 
thiHty with v/liich he adminifjtered justice, 

* lie was Jilzewise a member of tljc Parsec Puncliayet, which, 
HO long as the Htate of Kociety admitted, exercised ho beneficial 
an influence over the morals of the ParHce community, and the 
records of that institution are stamped with many tokens of 
his strong Fcnse and excellent judgment. 

*T}ie Fire Temple, raised by Framjee Cowasjee and bis 
brothers to facilitate the wor-rhip of God after the manner of 
their fathers, and the Tower of Silence, conslrucled for the 
reception of the body after death, at a cost of two lacs of 
nipees, are permanent memorials of his piety and his respect 
for the usages of his ancient reli ion: while the Dhobees^ 
Tank, and the reservoir on the Obelifl: Koad — to which v/ater 
is conducted from an estate in Girgaiim, the produce of which 
he set apart to .secure this supply of water to the public — be- 
tokens that liis benevolence was not limited to the fraternity of 
which he v»'as a niember- 

‘ To perpetuate the memojy of a man of whose character and 
deeds the foregoing is a ver}" hasty and imperfect sketch, the 
Englishman, Mussulman, and tiie Hindoo, as well as the Parsee, 
have expressed a desire ; and the students, the representatives, 
at the moment, of those to %vhose intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement his life was devoted, have taken the lead of all in 
commencing this work ; and it is %riih the viev/ of giving each 
an opportunity of contributing to this object, that this paper is 
circulated, the particular mode of eSecting such being left for 
future consideration/ 

It was a beautiful and natural effect of so much 
genuine goodness* that, for the fifst time, persons of 
all classes and denominations, natives and Europeans, 
united together to pay respect to bis memoir. On 
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Sept, 22, 1852, some English and many native gentle- 
men, vdtl\ a large luunber of the scholars of the 
Elphinstono Institution, headed b}* the Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Dadabhai Naoroji, met to consider the most 
litting way of testifying their admiration and esteem, 
TJic following resolution was carried, having been 
moved by Professor Patton : — 

‘ Tliat the fuiuls which have been already collected, and such 
others as may be subscq\icntly added, be appropriated to t!io 
tbnnation of a nuisomn in connection witli the Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society; and that this meeting unite 
with them in requesting Government to erect a building, to 
contiiin a lecture-room, a labonitor}-, museum of arts and 
industry, and librarj*, and to permit the building to be called 
the PiTunjco Cowasjee Institute,’ 

In monng the above resolution, Professor Patton 
observed ; — 

‘This mode of commemorating the name of Framjeo Cowasjee 
seems to be peculiarly appropriate. When the Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Soclet)* was in its infancy, and when 
many friends of education wore either cold or nnlavoiirable to 
it, Framjec Cowasjee aimc fonvard, and showed his approval of 
their plans and objects, by presenting a number of lamps, 
which he heard they required for their meetings. This first 
gift to the socnet}* was the commencement of many others, and 
to the day of his death ho took a warm interest in all their 
proceoding.s. During his long career (as j^ou liavc licard de- 
tailed to-day), he was always foremost in every oflbrt to extend 
education in this countn% and his views of what education 
ought to be were characterised by an elevation, and at the same 
time a pnicticnlity, that could seared}" have been expected from 
the imperfect education lie himself had received. He was one 
of the chief contributors to the erection of the building in which 
we are now assembled, and which has, as was anticipated, 
risen to the miik of a college. Nearly a quarter of a centuiy 
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tlif» TKiliwt roTMtininity (»f lo/i to 

tiH* nio-sf riM lItod c»f ntso<?inj^ lh* ir nOW-tionnlr* rmrl 

ntinu’nt.‘5 lo;v;in1*i ih** lIrjriotim!)If* Mfiunf 'Itiart 
Klj»h5?»‘'?oi»f‘, Krninjr *' ( Wvifji *’, in a : h D: v/ith 

nnd fonn*! \vjiirli in our i'- 'tinjn!j5n)-;riviiijr tiirf* 

inirbt hf uorlhy of ntlmtiun, j-ropo '«-.l that (In’* in«rt ?nt^- 
fnctorv 5^u\1 of r:\rn iu;: into vnV<*t. 

wni\ to osr»or two prnfr^ or;lii)*j r*r t'-u'Iiiui: tljo Knyli'-li 

InmuKii:**, tlp» nrl s !T5r«fir'\ :in*1 IIl* r:ttun‘ of K»ir»»jv. Tiie 
Stnili'ut.'f LittTiiry niul Sni-ntilir S)ri»*{y i:^ tljo f 

that cfliiratinn, mul :i of tli*» ari*! fun -iclit lliat 

5l.’ 


Tlu* valiio of fho infltu-noo of this n^linirablc innn 
i> Wfll nuiniff'^tod in tiu; follovriuj: (‘Xtracl from tlu? 
sprcch i>f Mr. Dadalfhai Xaoroji : — 


*I cannot nTrniu myr* lf from cxpri'i-dng iny K^titlmont- 
lowanU this worthy man, I liavc had hut onc^ for all a tnik 
with him, htit the im|tn‘*-”ion that that rinLdo vi.^it made iJj*on 
me, and tny friend Arda-eor, phitll never vrearoir. It was for 
tho pnr|»o^e of ankin" stipport fo our f**male scliool?, and how 
could I now dcscrihe a Fc**no that cotild only ho fcen ? Yol I 
shall try. Wc npjwoached with proat trojudation — wc knew 
not what ahould ho the resnh of the visit ; for we know not tho 
man, and it was otir first visit, lint Frainji^o slioAvcd that lie 
M*as always proixircd to roceSvo even a cliild with pleasure 
that hrouglit good tidings of any kind. Afany were tho found 
advices he gave us ns to our conduct in the undertaking — many 
hopes did lie raise in us, and showed groat concern that he 
could not strefcli out as good an helping linnd as lie Avas 
wont to do befora Ilis advices, however, were niorc worth 
than anything else, and wc have now tho opportniiitj- of ex- 
pressing our obligations for the benefit with which wc followed 
those advices: trifling as they might often appear, they arc 
the forerunners of great things to come. Trifling as the table- 
lamp present made to the society might appear, it was the 
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kindler of the first spark of hope, tliat an earnest desire and 
endeavour to do an useful thing shall never fail to be properly 
appreciated.’ 

Many difiBoulties occurred before tbe completion of 
the plan, but on February 22, 1864, the foundation- 
stone of the projected memorial building was laid by 
his friend, the Hon. Juggonath Sunkersett. 

The establishment of the Bengal Social Science 
Association at Calcutta, and the’ anticipations of its 
usefulness which were there entertained, had been 
frequently the subject of conversation at Bombay, 
with many enlightened native as well as English 
gentlemen. My increased observation of the country 
led me to perceive more clearly the many ways in 
which such a society, carried on with spirit and energy, 
would be of very great importance. A number of 
gentlemen who felt an interest in the subject met, on 
February 23, in the rooms of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in the Town Hall. The Hon. 
Mr. Justice Gibbs ha\dng been called to the chair, I 
gave some account of the nature, objects, and working of 
the British Social Science Association. After remarks 
from some gentlemen, it was proposed by Sir A. Grant, 
Bart., and seconded by Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee: 
* That it is desirable that a Social Science Association 
should be established for the Presidency of Bombay, to 
be styled the Bombay Social Science Association, on 
the same principles and plans as have been adopted in 
the Social Science Association of Great Britain, and 
subsequently in the United States and tlte continent 
of Europe, and more recently in Calcutta.’ 

The formation of a sub-committee of English and 
native gentlemen, to draw up rules and regulations, and 
take steps towards the establishment of the association, 
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was proposed by Dr. Bbau Daji, and seconded by the 
Hon.'B. H. Ellis. The association was thus regarded 
as virtually established. 

I had promised my friends at Ahmedabad to pay 
them a farewell visit; and on Tuesday, February 26, at 
7 A.M., I set out on my long journey. The country was 
not so fresh and green as when we saw it in October, 
after the rains; it was not marked by any object of 
special interest, except meeting some native friends 
at Surat, and my former hosts, tvith a bridal party, 
at the previous station; not until 10 r.M. did the train 
roach Ahmedabad. My friends the Tagores had not 
returned from Calcutta, Mr. Tagore having been obliged 
to request an extension of his sick leave. The collector 
(Mr. Oliphant) and his lady had kindly invited me to 
make their house my home, and were waiting to receive 
me. The collector’s office, or cutcherry, over which is 
his residence, occupies the site of an old Mahometan 
palace, and is surrounded by a largo compound, bounded 
on one side by the ancient royal garden, which still 
produces excellent vegetables; of these I had agree- 
able experience. A dish of green peas in February 
reminded one of being in a tropical climate. The 
weather was indeed beginning to be very hot, and we 
were not refreshed by the sca-breezos, as in Bombay. 
The foliage in the garden was, however, of the most 
exquisite and varied colour in the morning sun, and 
invited a sketch of it from the balcony. It was bounded 
by part of the city wall, and what appeared to be a 
minaret ; but I was informed that this was the chimney 
of a factory, of which my hostess had recently laid the 
foundation-stone. Such objects are not in themselves 
good in a picture, nor do they awaken very poetical 
ideas ; but this mai-ked a grand step in civilisation, and' 
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■was well worthy of commemoration. Other improve- 
ments had taken place in the few months which had 
elapsed since my last visit. Some of the native ladies, 
who had before hesitated to call on Mrs. Oliphant, as 
her residence was over the public office, had been to 
see her, and had walked vdth her in the garden ; on 
my present •visit, between twenty and thirty native ladies 
spent an afternoon •with me, on Mrs. Oliphant’s invita- 
tion, and expressed themselves as much gratified — 
indeed, they showed.no haste to depart. A new diffi- 
culty occurred at this party; some of the ladles spoke 
only Marathi, others only Gruzerathi. Fortunately, 
two young gentlemen, relatives of some of the visitors, 
came as interpreters; we therefore ranged the ladies 
on different sides of the room, each party •with its own 
interpreter. The difficulties arising from the existence 
of so many languages are very great. Here the nativie 
ladies are beginning to realise the value that the acqui- 
sition of English would he to them, and gladly accepted 
the offer of Mrs. Oliphant to give them instruction in 
it, on her return from her approaching jom-ney in * the 
district.’ All such plans, however, are doomed to dis- 
appointment in India. The collector was soon after 
transferred to another station, and the projected work 
in Ahmedabad for the present fell to the ground ! Dr. 
Wyllie, too, has been since called away to join the 
Abyssinian army 1 The value felt by the natives for 
his ser-vices was sho'wn in a farewell meeting.* 

Some drives through the native streets were full of 
interest, both in indicating much skill and some taste 
in the decorations of the houses, and as giving us an 
opportunity of seeing many beautiful remains of Ma- 
hometan edifices ; we observed also, in many parts, marks 
* Vide Appendix B. 
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of improvement, old dilapidated buildings having given 
place to well-arranged streets and houses. One morning 
drive vras particularly striking. Having seen splendid 
specimensof the gorgeous gold brocade, or kincob,Eeveral 
pieces of which were sent to the Paris Exhibition, I was 
desirous of seeing the factory where it is produced; and 
the collector kindly made arrangements with the proprie- 
tor for an early vdsit the next morning. After passing 
through the better streets, we threaded our way through 
narrow lanes, in vain looking for anything like a factory ; 
at last we stopped at a common poor-looking house, and 
with difficulty ascended some stairs to a miserable loft; 
this was the factory ! Four looms were at work there, of 
so primitive a constniction, and clumsy a make, that if 
one could have been transported to Paris with its work- 
ers, it would have been among the greatest curiosities of 
the Exhibition. The men and lads who were employed 
as draw-boys, in their semi-nude and imcivilised con- 
dition, totally ignorant, seemed beings of another 
sphere from those for whom their manufacture was 
intended. The merchants buy the gold thread and 
silk, and pay these men very trifling wages, on which 
they can barely subsist. One clever bright little fellow, 
with shaven head, laughed with intense glee at the 
sight of so strange a sight as English ladies in that 
secluded loft; another boy of fourteen was so clever, 
that be had already mastered the whole art, and could 
weave as well as a man. These bright lads were grow- 
ing up immured in this loft, without any education, or 
opportunity of improvement. 

An oil-factory was at the next door, where the seed 
was crushed in a gigantic cumbersome press, requiring 
far more labour than our machinery. We ventured 
into the interior of the house, where a woman, removing 
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a quantity of clothing from a sort of hammock, dis- 
closed a young baby to us; the cramped position it was 
in, explained to me wliy most of the children I see in 
the schools have such nai'row chests. "We bad that 
morning a most instructive glimpse of the native in the 
lower circles of society. 

February is the great month for weddings, and many 
festivities Avere going on. One day we Avere invited to 
two. Of the first, a Brahmin’s wedding, I will say 
nothing, having heard that the native gentleman who 
took us there, incurred blame from his people on that 
acconnt. The afternoon wedding AA'as to be celebrated 
at the house of the Hon. Fremabhai Hemabhai. He 
is a Jain, but the Government requires all Hindoos to 
conform to their national law respecting marriage, and 
therefore he Avas obliged to have the aid of a Brahmin 
in certain parts of the ceremony. This Avas to be a 
very grand aflTair, and about 2,000 persons were ex- 
pected. We first Avent to see the bridegroom’s proces- 
sion pass, from the balcony of a friend’s house. It was 
very long, and somewhat straggling, extending more 
than the whole length of the street, and the attempt at 
music was nothing more than loud noise. One would 
suppose that Hindoos have * no music in their souls ’, 
which is certainly not the case, though it may be un- 
developed. Here and there in the procession was a 
richly-caparisoned horse, coA'ered with gorgeous brocade, 
on which was seated a small boy, likewise splendidly 
decorated; he was doubtless the son and hefr of a 
family, the male members of which Avalked beside him. 
At length came the bridegroom, gaily dressed, and sup- 
ported by his friends ; he was closely covered with a 
golden veil. We then hurried on to the place of 
meeting, and found the house crowded with male 
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guests, who, to my surprise, were being driven out into 
ii»e garden somewhat unceremoniously, Tliis was to 
clear the reception-rooms for the bride’s procession, 
which -svas ap])roaching. They speedily filled the large 
hull, seated themselves in native fashion on the floor, 
us close together as possible, and availed themselves of 
the rare opportunity to indulge in social converse 
simultaneously, producing a volume of discordant 
sound, which was somewhat overpowering to my un- 
accustomed ears. Our host being perfectly unable to 
silence the assembly — which, indeed, would have been 
almost cruel under the circumstances — ^kindly withdrew' 
us to an upper room, where w'c had a full opportunity 
of observing the busy scene which w'as passing around, 
in the illuminated garden. After a time, the special 
ceremonies of the occasion began. The bridegroom 
and his friends knocked at the door and claimed his 
bride, a young girl closely covered w'ith a sari, but 
mthout ornaments; she was herself the jewel. A 
number of ceremonies w'cre performed, when he had 
overcome feigned opposition, and effected an entrance. 
A Brahmin took a leading part in these; he was an 
unprepossessing old man, and took care to secure 
rupees, in the midst of each critical part, before he w’ould 
complete it. There was nothing in anyone indicating 
to our minds reverence or devotion : they were intended 
to symbolise the part which was to be taken by each in 
their domestic duties. The bridegroom placed presents 
of clothing on the bride, and secured a return from her 
family, by holding firmly the robe of the mother until she 
bestowed something on him ; that not being considered 
sufficiently costly, he refused it with an expression of 
contempt. After more than two hours, most of the com- 
pany withdrew ; but each expected to receive, on depart- 
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iiig, a cocoanut from the bride’s father, and one from the 
bridegroom’s ; 4,000 of this fruit were thus distributed. 

The nest day, the same native gentleman gave a 
large party at his house, in honour of his English 
friends, when we saw the young bride unveiled, as she 
had not yet been removed from her paternal home. 
There was some excellent native music on this occasion, 
performed by hired male musicians on stringed instru- 
ments, which they accompanied with the voice ; we, of 
course, withdrew at about eleven o’clock, before the 
nauich dancing commenced. 

On Friday, March 1, a public meeting was held, to 
. receive some account of the progress of my work, and 
the success of my journey in the other parts of India. 
Here, as elsewhere, a deep and evident interest was felt, 
and expressed to me publicly and privately, in the 
establishment of a Female Normal School. The Judge 
of the Small Cause Court, Mr. Gropal Eow, was in the 
chair ; and as he was anxious to obtain further informa- 
tion from me, on this and on other subjects, I requested 
him to bring his friends to confer with me; and at 
midday, on March 3, a large number assembled in the 
Collector’s drawing-room, headed by the Judge and the 
Hon. Member of the Legislative Coimcil, who presented 
me the following address, which had been planned after 
we withdrew from the meeting, and then rapidly and 
beautifully executed. It is a remarkable and very 
significant circumstance, that it is signed by eleven 
native ladies, as well as the principal native gentlemen 
of the town. It is as follows : — 

To Miss Mai'y Caiyenter. 

Madam, — "We, the undersigned inhabitants of Ahmedabad, 
cannot permit you to leave this toTO without expressing oui* 
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warmest acknowledgments for your disinterested, praise- 
worthy, and benevolent exertions for the welfare of your sex 
in India. Your visit to India particularly for the furtherance 
of native female education, your travel to several Presidencies 
for the purpose of learning the causes which keep it back, and 
determining some remedies for its advancement, and your free 
intercourse with us, happily evince an uncommon interest in 
the ^velfare of the natives of this cormtry — namely, such interest 
as has scarcely been hitherto taken by any European gentleman 
or lady. We admit that want of education and proper training 
has placed our females, in certain respects, in a disagreeable 
position, which we most earnestly wish to improve ; and we 
are extremely rejoiced to see that tliis most important subject 
has drawn your best attention, the result of which will, we 
have every reason to hope, be soon attended with success. 
We therefore feel in no small degree obliged for the self- 
sacrifice which your aim and labours involve, and beg publicly 
to convey to you this expression of gratitude on behalf of this 
city, and even of the province in which it is situated ; earnestly 
trusting that the same Providence, who has given you strength 
to exert for the welfare of our women, may spare you to see 
your exertions coming to a successful issue. May you live to 
see the system of female education completely carried out 
throughout the length and breadth of this great country ! Witli 
earnest wishes Ibr your long life, and safe return to your own 
country, we beg to remain, Madam, 

Tours ever sincerely, 

Gopal Eow, and others. 

Ahmedabad: March 2, 1867. 

We then discussed the subject of the Female Normal 
School, for the establishment of which they had sent in 
a memorial to Government; they were anxious to 
understand some particulars of my plan in connection 
with the residence of the English teachers, wliich had 
perplexed them, as they are unable as yet to compre- 
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liend llio real intellectual as well as domestic position 
which vromen hold in our country. Tliey accepted the 
idea, though with some difficulty, that I in3'self, without 
the help of ail}' gentleman, keep all the accounts of the 
Red Lodge Reformatory for more than 60 girls under 
sentence, as well as prepare all the necessary Govern- 
ment returns and despatches ; the}' evidently considered 
me an exceptional case, of whom, after such a journey, 
almost anything might be predicted. But how could 
these girls be kept safely without police or guard? 
How could the cooking be managed without menser- 
vants? The hare idea that two or three girls could 
cook and even bake for the establishment, was amazing 
to them. Tiie washing, surely, must be put out to be 
done by men ? The astonishment of the worthy gentle- 
man was extreme, when I informed him that the girls 
not only did all their own washing, but helped the in- 
come of the school by taking it in to execute. The .fudge 
still seemed to think that there must be some weak 
point which he had not discerned, and exclaimed, *How 
about the bullock-cart ? * That wo should condescend 
to walk about, was a thing which had not entered his 
imagination. 

After I had explaiued everything fully, the Judge thus 
wrote in my book : — ‘ jMiss Carpenter’s plan of a female 
training-school and social reform I highly approve. I 
hope the plans will shortly be carried out, and the 
eommunity of Ahmedabad will not only highly appre- 
ciate, but support them. Miss Carpenter twice visited 
this place, for the purpose of considering the means of 
promoting female education and social reform. I have 
had great pleasure in hearing the plans explained fully 
by jNIiss Carpenter. I think that the whole community 
approves of the plans entirely.’ 
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Tlio assomlilod party was anxious to hear sometliing 
respecting the proposed Social Science Association in 
lioinbay, and entered warmly into tlic idea of forming 
in their city a branch, whicli might materially help on 
the work. Tlicy were indeed fully .able to co-operate, 
having among them native gentlemen of v.arious pro- 
fessions and influential positions. One of them in- 
scribed in my hook the following statement of his 
opinion, to which the others appended their n.ames: 

‘ I beg also to state that I sympathise very much with 
the plan of a Social Science Association suggested by 
Miss Carpenter. I think it Avill do good to our country 
to liavc these associations formed in India. It is 
hoped that an association '\\ill soon be set on foot in 
Ahmedabad.’ 

On the next djiy, March 4, 1 was again to take leave. 

I had desired to visit Baroda, to observe the condition 
of a city under native rule. But learning that the 
English family who might have given me a home were 
out of town, I not unwillingly abandoned the idea ; and 
on March 4 proceeded to Surat, where tlie Mission 
House was kindly opened to receive me, by jMr. and 
Mrs. Wallace. It was truly delightful to observe how 
much this Christian family is valued by the native com- 
munity. Without having received his faith, they feel 
the missionary to be their friend, and come to him with 
confidence whenever they desire his advice and aid. 

The same evening, a meeting was held in the.Public 
Library, at which I gave a full explanation of m_v ju-o- . 
ceedings; an abstract of this is contained •••'.X;.'..- . 
published * Addresses.’* On the following day, v ’.’j' 
the most influential natives met at the Mission ' 
to consider the importance of forming a branch ; 

» Pp. fl3-so. 
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projected Bombay Social Science Association, and 
formed themselves into a committee for the purpose. 

On Tuesday, March 5, 1 had the pleasure of seeing 
the first cotton-factory I had met with in India, and I 
hailed it as an attempt to establish an important manu- 
facture of what may be made a grand native staple 
production. The manager of this factory is one of 
those men whom one may proudly recognise as a true 
Englishman, in whatever part of the world one may 
find him. He had brought the iron framework of the 
factory from England, and had himself erected the 
whole building with native labour. ' When the masons 
were afraid of going up the high .chimney in the course 
. of erection, he went up himself, and they confidingly 
followed him. In fact, he bore the same testimony 
that I had received from many, that the natives work 
well under the English, if treated with kindness ; they 
fully recognise the superiority of the British character, 
and yield to its guidance with willingness. But his 
feelings were much shocked by the treatment of low- 
caste women, who were employed as masons’ labourers ; 
they had to mount ladders carrying hods, and were vio- 
lently abused if they happened to touch the men. 

■ ‘ What would be thought of such treatment of women 
in England ? ’ I exclaimed, indignantly. * People at 
home know nothing of this poor country,’ was his reply, 
— a remark full of deep and painful truth. The factory 
appeared to be worked like those in England, as far as 
it is completed, and has, besides, a preliminary stage 
for. cleaning the cotton from any seeds which may re- 
main, and which might become very injurious, by 
breeding maggots. In this, and in many other parts 
of the work, a number of women and children of low 
condition were employed, who thus obtained valuable 
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training, as well as the means of improving their con- 
dition. It required very great patience and forbear- 
ance to bring them into any degree of order, and to 
induce them to attend with regularity, as all of us can 
understand who have been accustomed to work with a 
similar class at home. Yet it was astonishing what an 
improvement they made after a time, and this was a 
sufficient recompense to the worthy manager. He 
much regretted that a Factory Act is not in operation 
in India, that the children may be taught to read as 
well as to work. 

There are now six cotton-factories working at Broach: 
had I been aware of this, I should not have passed 
through without visiting them, and observing the effects 
of them on the community. 

Before leaving Surat, I was invited to visit some 
native ladies in their homes ; my friend and I returned 
gaily decked with garlands of flowers, and I was en- 
riched by the ladies with beautiful specimens of native 
work. The fragrant sandalwood reminds me now, most 
agreeably, that I have never been privileged to witness 
more grateful feeling, than among my Hindoo friends. 

On my return to Bombay, on March 6, 1 found that 
Sir Bartle Frere and family had departed, amidst the 
greatest marks of respect and regard from all the 
inhabitants; my former hosts also had left for England. 
Other friends kindly received me. 

There were still several objects of interest to visit, of 
which space compels only a brief mention. 

The School of Art presents many peculiar features, 
different from similar institutions in the other Presi- 
dencies. A reference will be made to it in a future 
chapter. 

The House of Correction received a visit, which left 
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nothing but a most painful impression. It had been 
condemned several years ago, but was still standing, 
though in a state which seemed to defy all improve- 
ment. In this — ^which is, we may hope, the worst and 
most insecure jail in the Presidency — are English life- 
prisoners, apparently in a state which could not but 
spread insubordination through the whole premises. 

An Eye Hospital was well calculated to excite admira- 
tion of British skill and benevolence; it was brought 
into its present admirable condition by Dr. Hunter. 
Here, as everywhere, was evident a great want of trained 
nurses, which was much felt by the medical officers. 

A Parsee gentleman conducted me over an institution 
established by members of that body for the benefit of 
emigrants of their own race from Persia; these are 
encouraged to come to Bombay, where they soon obtain 
remunerative employment. The establishment appears 
very well managed. Near it is a Parsee poor-house, 
established also by themselves, that none of their people 
may be without the means of living. It was, however, 
a very painful spectacle to see women, suffering and 
lielpless from physical misfortune, without any female 
attendant. On inquiring why some Parsee ladies did 
not come to read to them, and minister kindly to them, 
I was informed that the regulations of the place do not 
allow of the visits of ladies ; these were made at a time 
when Parsee ladies would not have ventured thus into 
public, and were intended to prevent English ladies 
from attempting to proselytise. It is to be hoped that 
a change of circumstances in both these respects will 
lead to a change of the rule. 

A Parsee place of worship was near, but this visitors 
are not permitted to enter. It appeared to bo a plain 
building, with windows protected by iron bai's ; a 
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of sandalwood is kept always burning, and round it 
worshippers stand when engaged in prayer. The Tower 
of Silence I did not wish to inspect. The sight of the 
carrion-birds perched at the top, waiting for their prey, 
was suflSciently repulsive. 

The cotton-factories of Bombay I was, unfortunately, 
prevented from visiting as I desired, though prepara- 
tions had been kindly made for my doing so. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 10, my kind hosts, Mr. 

and Sirs. L , took me a delightful drive to Bandora, 

where are some Koman Catholic mission boarding- 
schools. That for boys is at present under repair and 
enlargement, and cannot therefore be fairly spoken of. 
That for girls is under the care of ladies, who are Oer- 
man nuns. It was very striking to observe the effects 
of the refining influence they exercise on coarse rough 
natures, as evidenced in the sweetness of their singing. 
The greater part of the washing was performed on the 
premises, the good nuns inducing the girls to do this 
useful work by their own personal example. I regret- 
ted that this was the only opportunity that was afforded 
me, while in India, of seeing a Boman Catholic school. 

On Wednesday, March 13, 1 was requested to attend 
a meeting of the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, which was held in the hall of the Elphinstone 
Institution, to receive an address. It was as follows : — 

To Miss Mary Carpenter. 

‘ Madam, — In the name of the Students’ Literary and Scien- 
tific Society, the Committee of Management bid yon heartily 
welcome to Bombay. The record of your fame as a sincere, 
zealous, and disinterested friend and active wellwisher of 
mankind, had travelled to this land long before your arrival 
amongst us. To the truly noble and self-sacrificing order of' 
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Britisili >vonianhooil, to winch you belong, India owes a deep 
debtof gratitude ; but your claims on our respect, admimtion, 
and gratitude arc onbanced by their boreditan’' character — by 
the fact of your being the philanthropic daughter of a philan- 
thropic father, M’ho was at once a friend and admirer, colleague 
and biographer, of the greatest of India’s modern sons, and one 
of the worthiest of her reformers. The names of linjnh Ihim- 
inohun IJoy and Dr, Carpenter are indissolubly united in our 
grateful memorj* ; and it is no small happiness to us to have 
this opjHirtnnity of conveying an expression of our licartfcit 
regard to one who has so nobly emulated the spirit of her 
fitlior in his earnest desire for the welfare of the people of this 
land. But, Madam, there is another and more special 011x511111- 
staucc, in the occasion which has called us together this day, 
that imparts a i>cculinr character to your claims on our respect 
and attention. This society, as you .arc aware, was founded 
by students and alumni of the Klphinstonc College for sclf- 
iinprovcinont, under the direction of ;:calons and respected 
professors and teachers, sevent eon years ago. Their discussions 
on social and other matters relating to their countrjunen soon 
bore one excellent fruit. The students were led by an irre- 
sistible enthusiasm — the result of their English education — to 
do Roinething practic;illy for the good of their country ; and, 
encouraged by their worthy teachers, the}' resolved on com- 
mencing the task of female cduciition amongst the higher classes 
in Bombay. This they allcmpted in a truly self-sacrificing 
spirit, liaving undertaken to net as gratuitous teachers during 
their leisure hours. These disinterested eflbrt-s speedily opened 
the way to female cduaition, and tlie prejiulicas against it 
rapidly disappeared amongst almost every section of native 
society. Sj^mpathy for the cause, and support in the shape of 
funds, soon followed, and the management of female schools 
has since been the society’s chief care. We do not flatter 
ourselves to have done much in a cjiusc in which our best 
interests are so intimately connected. On the contrary, we 
are sensible that the work has only begun, and that renewed 
efforts will have to be made by us at every step, to overcome 
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the harriers "which ignorance, joined to the prevailing apathy 
for improvement, opposes to its progress. Our pupils are 
girls, "who, owing to a want of qualified female teachers, to the 
custom of early marriages, to social prejudice**, and to a variety 
' of other circumstances, leave the school early. Our task thus 
remains only partially accomplished ; but, by the Divine hies* 
sing, we intend to persevere in our humble efforts, and cannot 
but feel that such devoted friends of our sacred cause as your- 
self, by their love and sjTnpathy, zeal, knowledge, and experi- 
ence, in pointing out such remedies as the comparison of our 
condition with that of other countries might Ssuggest, affords us 
a sure ground of hope for the success of our labours. And 
with this conviction, it would have been unpardonable on the 
part of the Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, were we 
not to take the opportunity of freely disclosing to you our 
hopes and fears, in advancing a cause which you have so near 
at heart. Before concluding, we would request your accept- 
ance, along with this address, of a copy of the Society’s Reports, 
and your permission to endow a scholarship, in j^our name, in 
connection with our schools. The’ members of this society 
have, in accordance witli your suggestions (in which they 
heartily concur), forwarded, in conjunction with others, a 
memorial to Government, for the establisment of training 
normal schools for female teachers; and they will not rest 
till this great want in the educational scheme is supplied, with 
or without the assistance of Government. With profound 
respect, we beg to subscribe ourselves, 

Tours faithfully, 

Bhau Daji, President, 

ViSHWANATH Nakatex iluxDLTK, Secretary, 
and others.’ 

In my reply,* while thanking them for their kindness, 
and touching on several points suggested hy the address, 

I -endeavoured still more fully to explain my views of a 
Female Normal School. 

♦ Fide ‘ Addresses,’ pp. S9-64. 
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On the folio-wing day, I gave a long address on 
female education to a large company, cliiefly composed 
of native gentlemen, at the residence of the Hon. 
Munguldass Nuthoobhoy. It is evident, then, that every 
one had ample opportunity of being acquainted with 
my views on this important subject.* 

After so much physical and mental exertion, I 
accepted with great pleasure an invitation from my 
hosts, to accompany them, for a couple of days’ refresh- 
ment before sailing, to their agreeable country seat at 
Matheran. This place is situated on the top of one part 
of a grand mountain-chain on the way to Poona, and is 
2,000 feet above the level of the . sea. On Friday, 
March 1.5, we arrived, at about eight o’clock in the 
evening, at Narell, the nearest railway-station ; there, 
for the first time, I was obliged to enter a palanquin, to 
ascend the steep zigzag road, which leads to the summit 
of the mountain. This experience was very far from 
being an agreeable one — the position, as well as the jolt- 
ing, being most unpleasant. At length, after above 
two hours, on emerging from a wood, fragrant with 
jasmine, into the clear moonlight, we found ourselves 
before a pleasant villa, where dinner was spread for us 
in a style nearly as complete as if we had been at home. 
The servants had been sent before, to prepare everything 
for our reception. Opposite our windows was a dim 
vision of a mountain range across a deep ravine, which 
inspired me with high anticipations for the morrow. I 
did not waste an hour of morning light, but went early 
into the garden, where flowers cultivated in England — 
geraniums, petunias, heliotropes, . &c. — difiused their 
fragrance through the balmy air ; a refreshing breeze, 
the singing of birds, and the glorious view of the moun- 

* Vide ‘ Addresses,’ pp. 6&-82. 
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tains, rising like gigantic castles in front, bathed in the 
golden hue of the morning sun, made this a most fasci- 
nating spot. An attempt to portray some of these 
glories with the pencil, made me a willing captive under 
the verandah, till the tempered heat of the sun per- 
mitted us to go forth to explore this wonderful place. 
"We made Panorama Point our goal, ivhere indeed a 
marvellous view hurst upon us on every side, over the 
parched expanse of a hurnt-up plain, hounded by 
mountains. 

Sunday, March 17, was the last Sabbath I spent in 
India: far from temples made by human hands, we 
could worship in this glorious oratory of the moun- 
tains and the wooded valley, and offer the incense of a 
grateful heart to Him from whom all blessings flow 1 

Another lovely evening ride through the woods 
brought us to the little Chinese settlement of dis- 
charged convicts, where nature and art combined to 
make exquisitely neat and well-stocked vegetable gar- 
dens, with the produce of which these people maintain 
themselves, and have formed a little civilised com- 
munity. And then we emerged from the thick foliage, 
and again beheld the extensive plains and the precipi- 
tous outcrops of the mountain ranges. It was very 
strange to see a telegraphic wire threading its way 
through the trees in this remote spot, to carry its 
messages to and from the Government stations. 

We had to start betimes, at five o’clock the next 
morning ; and our bearers, who are very independent 
of what we consider the necessaries of life, were ready 
and waiting for us, as they had merely lain down in the 
garden overnight. I begged for an open chair instead 
of a palanquin, to enjoy the grand and lovely views, 
varying at every moment; some bare trunks in the 
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woods, and tinted leaves, reminded me almost of a fine 
autumnal morning in England. The bearers were gay 
and happy, singing as they went. I much wished, but 
in vain, to speak to them, and exchange words of sym- 
pathy in the beauty of the morning, which was greeting 
us all with fresh tokens of the Father’s love. 

Again the train swiftly carried us into the midst of 
busy Bombay I And now I had to bid a last adieu to 
scenes of deep and varied interest, and also to my kind 
friends. Many of them accompanied nie to the steamer 
on Uie morning of the 20th of March. 

On the eve of my departure, I was invited to the Town 
Hall, w^here the following address was presented to 
me: — 

To Miss Mary Carpenter. 

‘Madam, — ^We, the undersigned native inhabitants of Bom- 
bay, beg leave to approach you, on the eve of your departure 
from these shores, with an expression of our sincere respect 
and admiration for your noble and self-denying exertions in 
the cause of enlightenment and humanity, and of our high 
sense of gratitude for your earnest wislies and endeavours for 
the welfare of our country and countrywomen, of which your 
presence among us, away from your distant home, is not the 
least remarkable instance. 

‘But, Madam, your name and fame for disinterested and 
merciful philanthropy, and labours in the interests of the un- 
fortimate and the ignorant, especially of the helpless of 3’our 
own sex, were known long before your esteemed person was 
seen in these parts ; and your arrival was heralded by your 
touching accotmt of the “Last Days of Bajah Bammohun Boy,” 
which recalls the history of that great reformer of ours, of his 
friendship with distinguished Englishmen of the last generation 
(and, among others, with yoiu: o^vn philantliropic father), and 
reminds us of the times, principles, and circumstances which 
gave rise to the beginning of what promises to be the great 
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socio-rcligious movement of modern India under the enlightened 
rule of Brit^iin. 

* Since your landing in this country, you have illustrated 
}’our interest both in the education of our females, and in our 
social and religious condition. Your movements, while 
among us, have given us an idea of the energy and activity 
which have characterised your life for the last quarter of a 
century. In a short space of time, you have made a tour of 
all llie Presidency towns, and also seen other places ; you have 
conferred with our highest Government authorities, and im- 
parted a definiteness to their interest in the subject of native 
female education. You have also personally spoken and 
lectured to us, and have brought your experience in the matter 
of female education in England to bear on the same task before 
us, by submitting suggestions for our approval and adoption. 
Wo have not had much cause to differ from you in your views 
on any question. We regret, however, that the state of our 
society has not been such as to enable us to take advantage of 
your experience and of your suggestions. The present depressed 
condition of this city has also debarred its merchants from 
benefiting, with their wonted liberality and support, the objects 
so earnestly advocated by you. In this regret you will, doubt- 
less, participate with us. But it is not the amount of actual 
results achieved that we have to consider in dealing with your 
claims on our respect, admiration, and gratitude. These 
claims, measured by the excellence and disinterestedness of 
your motives towards us, and the amount of trouble and sacri- 
fice yon have home on our behalf, are indeed great. And we 
feel we should be wanting in common duty to a bene&ctxess 
of the country, were we to permit you to leave these shores 
without receiving some recognition from us. We, therefore, 
request you will be pleased to accept this address, as an ex- 
pression of our grateful appreciation of your kind wishes and 
persevering exertions on behalf of oirr wellbeing in general, 
and the enlightenment of our females in particular, and also of 
our sincere esteem and admiration for your life and character 
generally* We have no doubt our country and its welfare will 
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always occupy a share of yo;u* attention, and avo trust wc shall 
never forget the nanic and the philanthropic labours of liUss 
Mary Oirponter I ^Vith great respect, we subscribe ourselves 
to be, Jlndain, your humble servants and admirers.’ 

It ^Yas then announced that a silver tea-service would 
be presented to me as a memorial of my visit/ 

Thus concluded my parting words — 

‘ And now I must say farewell to my friends, for the time is 
come when I must return to my own home. I have been 
asked to slay longer here, .and many have said that I ought to 
remain, and cany out the work which I have begun. But I 
have sjiid — No. If I have been successful in rousing any per- 
sons, they will bo able to carry on the undertaking I have 
commenced. I do not think it nccoss:iry to stay, when there 
is so highly intellectual and enlightened a native population to 
go on with the work. . . . 

‘ Your address has lamented that you hare not, at present, 
pcctiuiarj’' means to carr}^ out my plans as you desire. Now, 
1 did not come here expecting that you would, and I do not 
ask you for pecuniary help ; all I request is your co-opemtion. 
I am sure, from what I know of you, that you do not wisli 
England to assist you in a pecuniary way, but that what you 
do hope is, that England will give you its s}Tupathy in your 
work. I am glad to be able to state that which will stimulate 
England in its sympathy, and to bring before members of the 
English Government, with whom I have the honour to be 
acquainted, the wants of, and the me.ans for impro^dng, female 
education in India. I hope, too, that I may be the means of 
inducing ladies of superior minds and education to come out 
to liidia, and help you in the training of your ladies. I sliall 
then be canynng on at home the work which has been begun 
here. 

‘ In conclusion, I hope that if any native gentlemen feel that 
there is any wziy in -which I can assist them, they will com- 

t Vide ‘Addresses/ pp. 85-91. 


* Jlde Appendix C. 
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iminicntc ifc to me ; and, on the other Imnd, if there is any 
information 'which you think ‘will be useful in England, you 
■will forward it to mo. 

* I must now say farewell! I leave your shores with deep re- 
gret, but with many agreeable recollections of the kindness 
with which I have been received ; these will .always bo 
treasured by me 1 I hope you 'svill not forget me ! ’ 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS — RELIOIOOS MOVEMENT — ^SOCIAL 
POSITION OF WOMEN. 

A TiiOBGiiTFOL pcrusal of the foregoing brief narrative 
of the most striking features of iny eventful six months 
spent in India, will probably have led the reader to 
the following conclusions ; — 

1st, — ^Thatthe British public is, generally, very little 
informed of the actual condition and wants of that 
great country and its inhabitants, beyond what may be 
gathered from official or from missionar)" reports. 

2ndjy . — That a more familiar knowledge of India is 
most important to both countries, not only as leading 
the way to that social intercourse which ought to exist 
between the two races, but as preparing for improve- 
ments which can be made only through the medium of 
friendly confidence. 

Zrdly , — That the time is comewhen thellindoos gladly 
welcome such friendly intercourse with Europeivns, 
provided this is conducted witli the care which true 
courtesy suggests, not to wound the feelings of others, 
or to interfere with social customs. 

Athly . — That there are many ways in wliich the English 
can give very important help to their Hindoo fellow- 
subjects, and especially in which Englishwomen can 
help to raise those of their own sex in India. 
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aihhj , — Thai the prof^rcFS of events reiulors iinprove- 
inonts ill soine hraiichos of l(;giKlal.ion greatly nceiled, 
and that those who cannot direct ly]>roinol.e these, tna}’, 
indirectly, do good by drawing ])nhlic attention to 
them. 

With respect, to the two first of those positions, afew 
general remarks may he ofTored. 

The impression which prevails in Kngland of the 
unhcalthincss of India, and of the dangers and dilli- 
cnltie.s of the route, I have found to bn much exairge- 
rated. Such impressions led to great apprehensions 
being entertained by my friends respecting my own 
undertaking the journey; yeti not only did not snfibr 
any serious inconvenience on the vo\'age, or during my 
stay in the country, but found in}’ health permanently 
bcnelitcd by the relaxation and change. Instc.id of 
finding the English resident gentlemen and ladies look- 
ing sallow, as it is usually supposed they are, there was 
among them, generally, as great an appearance of health 
as at home. I found many who had been twenty or 
thirty years in the country without any injury to their 
health, and sevcnal preferred the climate of India, as well 
as the way of living, to that in England. I made specific 
inquiries, from both gentlemen and ladies, respecting the 
course they pursued thus to preserve their health. Their 
replies were always to the same effect — viz., they adopted 
regular and moderate diet, gave proper attention to 
sanitai'y precautions, and, above all, had full occupation 
of both body and mind. Ladies who enjoyed excellent 
health, after a residence of a dozen years in India, spoke 
strongly on the importance of sustaining mental-action, 
and avoiding the indulgence of sitting in dark rooms, 
and regular midday siestas. I did not hear of a single 
death of an English resident while I was in India. 
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There are, of course, man)' to wliose constitutions the 
country proves injurious, ancUhorc are still more whose 
health has suffered from over-exertion ; such cases only 
prove the necessity of caution. With respect to young 
children, it certainly docs appear that, under the present 
conditions of Indian societ}', they can ver}' rarely be 
brought up with safely in that country; the climate 
appears generally injurious (o (he 5’oung of our rJice; 
and, besides, they are exposed to great and almost ine- 
A'itable evil, in consequence of the very injudicious 
treatment, both moral and physical, which they receive 
from the native ayahs. The vdlfulncssjuid deceit w'hich 
children thus learn, induce a state of fretfulness which 
is most injurious to the health, as well as to the cha- 
racter. The necessity existing for sending children 
home for education, and thus dividing families, is the 
grand hindrance to the settlement of the English in 
India. No change in this respect can be anticipated 
while the present social condition of domestic service in 
that country remains. It is not, then, a matter for sur- 
prise, that very fcAV of the English residents, if any, 
except a few missionaries, look forward to make in 
India a permanent homo, or a residence any longer than 
their business or ofUcial position renders necessaxy. 
While there, a change of locality may at any time he 
appointed, and a passage to England is continually 
occun’ing, whenever necessity compels, or ofheial leave 
permits ; all these things arc great hindrances to im- 
provement in the country. Such changes I frequently 
observed during my short sta)’, and the number of 
English friends whom I met in India, hnd have seen or 
heard of in England since my return, is very great. 
This, from the circumstances of the case, is likely to 
be a permanent, not an accidental condition. No 
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probability then existiDg of a settled stationary interest 
being excited in Indian social progress — tending to the 
creation of an enlightened public opinion, which may 
stimulate and aid improvement, and co-operate with 
the native community as they may desire — it becomes 
very necessary that the British public at home should 
become, generally, so much acquainted with India and 
the Hindoos, as to be able to lend the help of their sym- 
pathy when required, and give support and encourage- 
ment to social progress in India, by an informed public 
opinion at borne. 

That the Hindoos warmly appreciate friendly treat- 
ment from Europeans, was very evident to me from all 
I saw and heard while in the country. The tohe of society 
in the Bombay Presidency, and their feeling towards the 
late Governor (Sir Bartle Frere),who has done so much to 
promote it, suflSciently confirms this. Indeed, wherever I 
travelled,! found English residentswhose official position 
led them into cordial relations with the natives, and who 
spoke most kindly of them. Especially did the Hindoos 
appear to value friendly intercourse where it evidently 
sprang from kind personal feeling towards themselves 
as a nation, from a genuine regard for them as fellow- 
subjects, and as tbe children of our common Father. 
The contrary is, however, but too often the case. I was 
shielded, by my position and circumstances, from the 
mortification of witnessing in my countrymen unworthy 
conduct towards those whom common humanity should 
lead them to treat with compassion, and as weaker breth- 
ren; but I was painfully aware on many occasions, and 
from what I heard around me, that such is too often tbe 
case. The natives are naturally very sensitive to this, 
and the sense of being disliked by those who are wiser 
and stronger than themselves, increases the suspicious- 
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ness of their nature, and makes them insensible to the 
real benefits which the British Grovernmentis constantly 
conferring on them. It is, indeed, greatly to be re- 
gretted, that the eloquent Keshub Chunder Sen should, 
have ground to speak as follows,' in his celebrated lecture, 
‘ Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia ’ : — 

* As one deeply interested in the social and spiritual welfare 
of my country, I cannot but be aggrieved to see that, owing to 
imjustifiable conduct on both sides, there is a most injurious 
isolation between us and that nation, with whose aid we are 
destined to rise in the scale of nations, and from whom we 
have to learn the inestimable riches of Christ’s sublime morality. 
Among the European community in India, there is a class who 
not only hate the natives with their whole heart, but seem to 
take a pleasure in doing so. The existence of such a class of 
men cannot possibly be disputed. They regard the natives as 
one of the vilest nations on earth, hopelessly immersed in all 
the vices which can degrade humanity, and bring it to the 
level of the brutes. They think it mean even to associate 
with the natives.’ — (P. 12.) 

Again he says, in the same discourse : — 

• *Many a European adventurer in this country seems to 
believe, that he has a right to trample on every unfortunate 
“ nigger ” with whom he comes in contact. This he believes 
to be heroism, and in this he seeks glory ! But he forgets that 
to kick and trample upon one who is inferior in strength is 
not heroism, but base cowardice. What glory is there in 
abusing and maltreating a poor native ? What glory is there 
in whipping and scourging a helpless native to death, under 
the infatuating influence of brutal anger? Is this military 
prowess ? — or is it Christian zeal ? Evidently it is neither. If 
the European is at all anxious for the glory of his country and 
his God, he ought to seek it in a better and more generous 
treatment of tlie natives. If he is conscious of his superiority. 
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then come to know how they all love anti are ntlnchccl (o yoti, 
ami Imw much they wjVh well to you ami tti your country. If 
you form your c«timnto of tlic KiigliVlimon in Kngland from 
those yon meet in India, you will doeoive yotimdf much. 
The nuFsionnrios, and Knirlishmon of resKcctahilily and of 
noble families, who come to this cotmtry, love it, and labour f<»r 
its woKlire, Hut others there are who confine their thoughts 
solely to their own interests, and look on the natives with no 
friendly eye. The warm climate of this country acts on thorn, 
and heats their jjride. Hvneo it wotild ho a mistake to form 
an opinion of Knglislimet) in Kngland from oneV experience of 
them in India. An afiable Knglishmnn here is perceived to 
grow in his nfiahility there, and, knowing ns to be slningers, 
loves us the more, .and aflords us fitting aid and advice.'— 
(P. C70 

%Sucli friendly intercourse will almost, insensibly^ and 
without any direct cflort on our ]):irt, efToct {front, iin- 
proveinent in native manners and habits. Soimniativc 
houses where I had the pleasure of visit ingin JJombay, 
had quite the air and appeanmceof English residences, 
the families living alone, the lady of the liouse being 
the central spring of all, and no more secluded than 
suited her own taste ; in one, at least, (he master of the 
house took his evening meal with his wife and daughtoiv. 
While others talked more than he did about social im- 
provement, lie, on these and other very important 
points, was carrj^ing out quietly a great reform. Con- 
trast such residences with the picture which is drawn 
of a Hindoo abode by a Calcutta Ilahoo, Kauny l.oU 
Dey, suh«assislant surgeon, in an address delivered to 
the Bengal Branch of the Britisli ^ledioal Association, 
in March 1866: — 

*A native bouse has gcnenilly two divisions— namely, the 
outer and the inner apartinenls : the former occupy (ho greater 
space of the two, consisting of silling and vccopti\'U*'* 
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noxious kind. But to a native house, contiguous to the female 
apartments, is generally attached a tank, in which the women 
perform their ablutions, wash their cooking utensils, and the 
water of which they use for culinary and domestic pui'poses. 
It is, however, nothing better than a kind of. millpond, into 
Avbich eveiy kind of refuse is thrown, or is allowed to discharge 
itself; the putrid matter thus collected not being cleared out 
once for a long series of years, no one dreaming of any harm 
from it.’ 

Surely intercourse with Europeans will lead to a 
desire to change the condition of such unhealthy abodes, 
and to feel the justice of no longer secluding the most 
delicate part of the species, to whom home is everything, 
in the worst part of the mansion. 

The practice of polygamy, of which we have been in 
the habit of entertaining so intense a horror, as common 
in India, seems to have nearly disappeared from the 
educated part of Hindoo society, except among the 
Kulin Brahmins. I never heard of its actual existence 
in any case but one, during my stay-in India; happily, 
I did not kno-wingly meet the individual who committed 
it. A petition was sent to Grovemment, I was informed, 
signed by 20,000 of the most respectable natives, for 
its abolition. The Government declines, however, to 
interfere in social customs. Among the lower grades 
of society, I learnt that it often exists to a great extent ; 
a washerman will marry a number of wives to do the 
work. One case was mentioned to me, on good autho- 
rity, of a man who had taken a large piece of land in 
the island of Salsette, and mai-ried thirty wives to culti- 
vate it, as the cheapest way of obtaining labour I 
The practice of members of a family living together 
in one estabhshmenb, is another Hindoo custom which 
had its origin in earlier ages, when circumstances may 
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have rendered it important to strengthen and support 
themselves by a very close family tie- The following 
description of this custom and its effects, is thus de- 
scribed in an article in the ^ Indu Prakash,* as quoted 
in ^ Alienas Indian Mail’ of JSfov. 16, 1867 : — 

* In each ftunily there is one chief man, on whose character 
the happiness or unhappiness of all depends. He becomes, as 
it were, a king, and his '\nfe the queen, and they carry on the 
government. It is a “Moglai raj." The rest of the family 
are not consulted, especially if they are tmemployed ; they ai’e 
looked upon as mere nobodies. The chief work of the wife of 
the family is to cause quarrels. She feels unhappy because 
the money expended on die family is that earned by her hus- 
band. Her feelings of self-interest force her to commit im- 
proper acts. If there be anj^ hereditary property, all fight for 
their shares, and at last suits are instituted in the courts. Thus 
the owners of the property lose it, and are reduced to poverty ; 
they become insolvents, and are miserable. The manager, if 
he is selfish, looks to his own interest, and cheats his brothers. 
If he is honest, probably the rest of the family suspect him 
without cause, and are always quarrelling with him ; so that, 
whether he is a rogue or honest, he is sure to be always 
accused. 

Look now at the position of the ivife ; hut it is difficult to 
find anything to compare this with. There is no freedom for 
a man even in our families : how can diere be, then, for a 
lielpless woman ? Her condition is, simply, that of a slave. 
As soon as she is married she begins to be tormented. In 
some families, when the daughters go to their father-in-law's 
house, they may be considered to he entering on the torments 
of hell (jfimyatana). She must rise the first in the morning, 
and go to bed the last at night. She must do the most work, 
and eat the worst food in the house ; hut she must he properly 
dressed, and must not appear in rags. As a reward for her 
labour, she gets abuse, and sometimes blows; but she must 
hear all this in silence, else what more will she not get? She 
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has also to hear vile, abuse of her parents and forendhers. Is 
she the servant of one person onl}' 7 No ; all in the house, 
great ami small, exercise an iron rule over her. Until she 
is grown-up she may not speak to lior Iiusband ; who, tlien, 
will protect her? When she is grown up, if lior husband is 
good, and earns his living, she may begin to have a little com- 
fort ; but even then, she and lior husband ma}^ not speak in 
public together. If tlicy do so spc;ik, they get the reputation 
of being immodest and babblers, besides Avhich, her husband’s 
relations will begin to suspect her, and be envious of her. If 
she have children, it is not proper for her husband and her to 
show even ordinax 5 »- aflcctiou or pleasure ; but we cannot de- 
scribe the strife, envy, and grumblings of the other women. 
In short, the houses of onr people are often, from this cause, 
like the fireplaces of hell ! 

* But if these’arc the sad cfTccts of this custom on individuals 
and finnilxcs, they do not end there, but tend to the ruin of the 
country. By families living all together, tlie proper income 
of the house docs not suffice for .'ill. Tlie wliolc weight of life 
is on the shoulders of one, and the rest .arc lazy and careless. 
All obey the orders of one, and so the independence which is 
natural to man is not even seen to be natural and fitting. 
From perpetual bickerings the spirit is broken, and the proper 
pride which is essential to evorj’ man is among onr people de- 
stroyed. Besides this, from perjiGtiial quarrels .at home, 
interest in the affairs of the outer world is destroyed. There 
is a perpetual growth of inferioritj’' and meanness. From all 
these causes there is but litlc work done. Independent energy 
and courage also cease among our people, and, from their 
having no proper pride, wc do not even know tlie name of 
pride in •our country as a virtue.’ 

The effect of this state of society, and the manner in 
which religion and social usage are combined b}’’ the 
so-called ‘orthodox Hindoos,’ is thus described by 
Baboo Koilas Chiindra Bose, in a paper read before the 
Bengal Social Science Association : — 

TOL* II. p 
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*To a Hindoo Jiitlior, a pon is an objoct of roUgiotis value. 
He is not only the light and comfort of his eye in tins world, 
but the inatriuncnt of his sjilvation in the next. In the Dnya 
Jihdga it is said, “ since a son delivers his Ihlhcr from the hell 
called pui^ therefore he is named putlra by the Self-existent 
Ilimpclf." A childlcps man cannot escape perdition. To die, 
therefore, without issue, is regarded as one of the greatest of 
all ralainities. It is for this reason that the birth of a male 
child is attended with greater rejoicing and merriment in a 
Hindoo hoiiBchold than the birth of a daughter. In addition, 
therefore, to natural afieclion, religion lends its weight in in- 
creasing the value of male children. They arc, therefore, 
reared up in the midst of tenderness, aflcction, and caresses, 
W’hich arc carried to such an extravagant length, that thi^y 
sometimes do more harm than good to the objects upon which 
they are lavished. Hindoo parents do not love their children ; 
they cjiress and spoil them. In them they love the trophies of 
their vanity, the pastime of their idleness, the iiincied instru- 
ments of a mistaken salvation. Bedecked with pearls and 
gold, the Hindoo child in its infanej^ contracts h.nbits of pomp 
and show, which in manhood cannot bo useful either to him- 
self or to society. The fondness of Hindoo parents for adorn- 
ing their children with gold and jewels is so inordinate, that a 
person occupying a very humble position in society, doing no 
more honourable business than that of collecting sircar, and 
earning only 16 rupees a month, is obliged, b)’ social tyranny 
and convention, to buy at his son’s annaphrashan (or the 
ceremony of initiating the child in rice-eating) at least 20 sicca 
weight of gold (value 320 rupees), which the neighbouring 
goldsmith is ready to convert into trinkets for the occasion. 
It is known of a man who actually raised money to celebrate 
this pleasing rite by mortgaging his ancestral domicile, the 
only one he had on earth to put his head under.’ — (P. 124.) 


How such a system is calculated to stifle all individual 
energy, and to bind the ignorance and superstition of 
a past generation, as a dead bi^ en on the living 
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present^ is proved by a subsoquout passage in the same 
paper: — 

‘Under the present regime, Hindoo parents are not only 
required to maintain their sons and iiimilics, but a moral obli- 
giition is almost imposed iqjon them, by the tacit consent of 
society, to find adequate provision for diem in life, accord- 
ing to their owm rank and dignity. Thus, all sense of inde- 
pendence and solf-cxcrtion is snapped asunder ; and wo find 
in many Hindoo families of wealth and rank, grown-up young 
men, who might have been the pride and ornament of their 
families and their country, M'ithcring in sensualism and inanity. 
The gross dependence of cliildren on their parents, their com- 
plete helplessness and incapacity to make their owi way, is 
chiefly characteristic of the Hindoos of this country, whose ener- 
gies are paralysed, whose enterprise is cramped, by nothing so 
much ns|Kircntnl fondness and parental government.* — (P. 125.) 

The position of young men of intelligence and edu- 
cation, with a mind awakened to desire and aim at 
progress, both for themselves and their country, is 
greatly to be pitied. "NYhatever their desire to throw 
aside all that must be absolutely soul-sickening to their 
enlightened mental vision ; with the most ardent 'wishes 
to work out for themselves a nobler futiu-e — ^\nth an 
intense yearning after social sympathy wth those to 
whom they have linked their earthly existence, and a 
longing to awaken their intellectual nature — ^with all 
this, they are dragged down to absolute dependence 
by their pecuniary needs, and retained in a state of 
bondage, from which religion and filial piety alike 
forbid them to emancipate themselves. Honour, then, 
to everyone whose moral coinage and goodness of 
heart enable him to free himself from thraldom, to 
put away tlie gods of the heathen, and worship the 
one living and true God — to leave father and mother 
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at tbe call of conscience, and ‘ cleave unto liis wife ’ — 
lius bringing on himself the dreaded penalty of excom- 
munication! Honour to such an one I And if he proves, 
by the consistency of liis subsequent conduct, tliat he is 
actuated by no motive but what is noble and manly — 
that ho desires to please no one but the Father of his 
inner spirit — then it is both a privilege and a duty for 
every truehearted Englishman to encourage him, bj' 
sympathy in the work which he is doing for his country. 
It lias been my good fortune, during my six months in 
India, to become acquainted with a few' such, of whom 
the world knows little, for they are not seeking the 
praise of men; — I have been happy to feel that my. 
sympathy has helped them. 

It is evident from the foregoing extracts, as well as 
from the testimony of all Hindoos, that their religion 
and social habits are indissolubly connected. The 
immoralities which exist under the name of religion, 
and are still practised in India, were brought before the 
public in the famous Maharaj case in January 1862. 
The Maharajas exercised the highest spiritual authority 
over their adherents. A Hindoo gentleman of Bombay, 
Kiursandass Mulji, had for some time courageously ex- 
posed various immoral habits practised by them, and 
taken his stand against many social evils. For this he 
was sued for libel by one of these priests, and the trial 
occupied many weeks, in the course of which witnesses 
unveiled horrors inconceivable to the English mind. 
The defendant was exposed to the rage of a bigoted 
mob, and only the strong intervention of the police 
saved his life, as he went each day to the court. Truth 
and justice finally prevailed ; a verdict was given for 
the defendant. Sir Joseph Amould thus concluded his 
elaborate and learned judgment : — 
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* It is not a qncstion of tlicology tliat has been before us; it 
is a question of morality. The princijJc for which the defend- 
ant and his witnesses have been contending, is simply this — 
that what is morally wrong, cannot be theologically right ; 
that ■when practices which sap the ver}' foundations of morality, 
which involve a violation of the eternal and immutable laws 
of right, are established in the name and under the sanction of 
religion, they ought, for tlie common welfare of society, and in 
the interest of humanity itself, to be publicly denounced and 
exposed. They have denounced — they have axposed them. 
At a risk and at a cost which we cannot adequately measure, 
these men have done detenuined battle against a foul and 
powerful delusion. The}’ have dared to look custom and error 
boldly in the face, and proclaim before the world of their 
votaries, that their evil is not good, that their lie is not the 
truth. In thus doing they have done bravely and well.’ 

High public testimonies, by both influential natives and 
Englishmen, were given to the defendant, jMr.Kursandass 
!Mulji, who had so counigeously attacked immorality, and 
supported purit)* of religion. It was, however, thought 
best that he should take a journey to England after the 
exertions and trials he had home. Though he endea- 
voured while abroad to preserve the regulations of caste 
as far as lay in his power, yet he was c.\communicated on 
his return, onty two of his friends having the courage to 
receive him mth kindness. He published a work on his 
travels in Europe, in Guzeratlii, which has been very 
highly appreciat ed, both by the Government and by his 
countrymen. Now, when we find that, after so long a 
period of education and intercourse with Europeans, 
idolatry, associated with the worst immorality, still 
holds such tyrannic sway in an enlightened city, that 
anyone who ventures to unveil it shall be exposed to 
such cruel persecution, and that his nearest relatives cast 
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Inin off, surely it is the dut}" of all to countenance those 
who manfully hear a testimony to iruthl 

It is sometimes imagined, that all who arc not 
Christians are heathens. This is far from being the 
case. I never met with any educated men wlio hclicvcd 
in idolatry, though they have not the courage, like this 
gentleman, openly lo renounce connection ndth idola- 
trous practices. ‘ I did what I thought was good,’ he 
says, * and leave the results to God.* Educated Hindoos 
acknowledge one God, our Heavenly Father, and I 
always found them respond to an appeal to Him. 
While the caste sj^sfom still hinds them, they yet have 
broken away from the actual worship of idols. 

The following extract from a letter from a Brahmo 
gentleman, would probably meet the views of most of 
bis sect : — 

‘ You were pleased to ask me to state what my religious 
persuasion is. I am happy to say that I belong to no sect, as 
I know of no sect the creed of whicli takes an unlimited — or, in 
otlicr words, the spiritual — view of the Universal Father, the 
Great Spirit ; and if such a sect exists, I sliall bo happy to 
belong to it. But my idea is, that sectarianism and religion 
are incompatible. Tlio trno slate of religion — or, in other 
•words, the spiritual stsitc — arises above every sect and every 
creed, which must look upon God in a limited form more or 
less, and no one can realise God unless he or she bo super- 
sensuous or spiritual. I grant that the object of every creed 
is to make us spiritual. But docs it do so? Docs it not 
circumscribe instead of enlarging the soul 7 An elevated soul 
takes an elevated view of God, both as regards His attributes 
and providence. The prayers of an elevated soul are very 
different from those of a narrow and ritualistic soul. In ad- 
versity and pi'osperity an elevated soul sees God equally — it 
sees “ good in ovearything.” But not so tlie soul chained to a 
particular creed. This is a vast question, and a great deal 
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can bo Kiid npon it. Instcail of looking np to soiil, and tlirongli 
the sonl to God, or, in otlicr words, in.stcad of being subjective, 
we arc objective. There is, therefore, no wonder that we learn 
religion objectively.' 

The * lioinbaj' Hindoo Keformer,’ when commenting- 
on the conversion of some natives to Christianity, does 
not defend Ilindooism, but what he terms Prathanaism, 
or the worship of one God, and says ; ‘ Tlie religion of 
the Prathiina Somaj can count its adherents by thou- 
sands, not only among the Hindoos, but among all other 
nations on the surface of the globe. In fact, it is des- 
tined to be the religion of the whole world. And 
though the day is still very distant from us when such 
a glorious result would be consummated, that it 'wdll 
come cannot admit of a doubt.’ 

To many it may appear incomprehensible, yet it is 
nevertheless a painful fact, that while holding views so 
enlightened, a strong prejudice exists against Chris- 
tianity, and that native converts are regarded ulth great 
dislike. Hindoos respect the precepts of Christianity, 
and the morality of the Bible they hold in high esteem, 
but to the reception of Christianit}' they feel insuper- 
able difficulties. This is, in the first place, probably 
owing to the fact of its being the religion of a foreign 
nationalitj', and subversive of the social distinctions of 
caste, which, however inconvenient and injurious, are 
yet those which they hold from their forefathei’s. They 
consequently appear to regard a Christian convert as a 
traitor and a renegade. This feeling is strengthened 
b}*^ the fact, that converts are, with some few exceptions, 
from low castes, and thus additionally an object of 
contempt in their estimation. Then, again, their faith 
in their own sacred writings ha^’^ng been shaken, they 
do not willingly accept any other revelation. A 
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]3raliir)o genUeman wrofe to me, ‘ We do not wsli to 
change one form of STiperstition for another.’ They 
feel it impossible for them foaccept miracles under any 
circumstances, and thus difficulty occurs at the very 
commencement. 

The very small number of converts annually made, 
notwithstanding the great and indefatigable efforts of 
the missionaries, and their warm devotion to the work, 
of which many instances have been given in the course 
of this narrative, seem to indicate that difficulties must 
exist, which have not yet been generall}- understood. 
Forty years ago, Famrnohun Koy pointed out strongly, 
that the system of bringing abstruse and difficult doc- 
trinesbefore bis people, was not the most judicious course. 
He himself anxiousl}’ desired to lead Jiis countijmen, 
in the first place, to .accept the ‘Precepts of Jesus’ as 
their guide, persuaded (as he states in his preface) that 
the adoption of them would lead to truth and happiness. 
His efforts do not appear to have been seconded by 
Christians, nor has his work— w'hich, coming from a dis- 
tinguished Brahmin, w'ould surely have weight with his 
countrymen— been translated into any Indian tongue, 
except his native Bengali. Surely it would be Avell to 
encourage all advances towards pure theism, and all 
efforts to escape from the debasing system which pre- 
vents the elevation of the Hindoo nation ! Such sym- 
pathy from Europeans I always found gladly welcomed 
by the natives, Avhen given with proper respect for their 
individual freedom of thought ; they also received kindly 
the expression of the testimony I always bore to them, 
that to Christianity I owe everything, and that I 
earnestly desire that they should possess the inesti- 
mable blessing I myself enjoy. 

Everyone who lives out his religion in the spirit of 
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liis Divine Slaslcr, is preparing the way for the coming 
of His kingdom ; and surely everyone who lias any idea 
of the thraldom and unspcakahlc horrors of idolatry, 
should omit nothing by which, directly or indirectly, as 
best his own conscience may direct, to prepare the way 
for its abandonment ! 

In the meantime, all must rejoice that one of so 
great an influence among his countrymen as Keshub 
Chunder Sen, should, without having embraced Cliris- 
tianitj% have so lofty a conception of it as is contained in 
the following passage, in his celebrated discoiu'sc, * Jesus 
Christ, Europe and Asia,’ to a crowded audience of 
Hindoos : — 

* It cannot be said that we in India have nothing to do with 
Christ or Cljristianity, Have the natives of this countr}’ alto- 
gether csca])ed the influence of Christianity, and do tlicy owe 
nothing to Christ ? Shall I be told by iny cdacjitud counlry- 
nicn, that they can feel nothing hut a mere remote historic 
interest in the grand movement I liave described 7 You have 
already seen Iiow, in tho gradual extension of the Churcli of 
Christ, Christian missions came to be established in this distant 
land, and wlint results these missions have achieved. The 
many noble deeds of philanthropy and self-denying benevo- 
lence which Christian missionaries have performed in India, 
and the various intellectual, social, and moral improvements 
wdiich they have eflected, nec<l no flattering comment ; they are 
treasured in the gratitude of tlie nation, and can never be for- 
gotten or denied, (Applause.) That India is highly indebted 
to these disinterested and large-hearted followers of Christ, for 
her present prosperity, I have no doubt the entire nation will 
gratefully acknowledge. Fortunately for India, she was not 
forgotten by the Christian missionaries when they went about 
to preach the Gospel. (Cheers.) While, through missionary 
agency, our country has thus been connected with the en- 
lightened nations of the West, politically, an all-wise and all- 
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merciful Providence lias cnlru.«tccl its intercsls to llie liands of 
a Cliristian Fovereign, In this significrmt event world!}’ men 
can see nolliing but an ordinar)’ political phenomenon ; but 
ihoFc of you who can discern tlic finger of Providence in indi- 
vidual and national hi?tory, will doubtless fee here Hi? wise 
and merciful interposition, (Hear, hear.) I cannot but reflect 
with grateful interest c»n the day when tlie British nation first 
planted their feet on tJic plains of India, and the successive 
steps by which the Britifh Empire has been established and 
consolidated in this country. It is to the British Government 
that we owe our deliverance from oppression and mifrule, Irom 
darkness and distress, from ignorance and superstition. Those 
enlightened ideas which have changed the vciy life of the 
nation, and have graduall}’ brought about such wondrous im- 
provement in native society, are the gifts of tliat Government, 
and so, likewise, the inestimable boon of freedom of thought 
and action, which we so justly prize. Arc not such considera- 
tions calculated to rouse our deepest gratitude and loyalty to 
the British nation, and Her Jlost Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria 7 (Cliecrs.) Her beneficent Christian administration 
has proved to us not only a political, but a social and moral 
blessing, and laid the foundation of our national prosperity and 
greatness ; and it is but natural that we should cherisli towards 
her no other feeling except that of devoted loyalty/ 

May such sentiments be widely spread among the 
people of India ! 

To no part of the community is the possession of a 
purer faith of more importance than to the women of 
India* VTiile their educated husbands and male rela- 
tives are gradually making efforts to escape from thral- 
dom, they themselves are still strongly bound by it* 
From the first to the last day of a residence in India, 
the point which most painfully strikes the mind is the 
position of Hindoo women. This seems to affect every 
part of society, both native and English* The mere 
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fact of women being uneducated, is one wbicb may be 
remedied by the introduction of schools, and the afford- 
ing proper instruction. This, though important, does 
not remove the evil. The injustice done to woman, 
by treating her who is created equal, though dif- 
ferent, as an inferior — ^by depriving her of the possi- 
bility of developing the powers which God has given 
her, and of discharging her duties and fulfilling her 
destiny — meets one at every turn. None can be more 
alive to the evils of woman’s present position, than en- 
lightened Hindoos themselves, who perceive in it, not 
only the loss of that high domestic happiness which 
.they have learnt to aspire to as their o\m natures have 
become more elevated by education, but also the grand 
barrier to the improvement of their race, and their 
own emancipation from the thraldom of superstition. 
*Tt is my firm conviction,’ writes one of these, ‘that 
India can scarcely take a high position in the scale of 
civilisation, without raising the social condition of 
women in general. Women, as a class, are uneducated, 
and are treated little better than slaves in India.’ A 
native poet sings of ‘ female serfdom,’ as the only term 
which can express their present condition. And yet, 
by a remarkable kind of retribution, w'hile woman is 
thus debarred from the exercise of the powers given her 
by the Creator, and from taking her place in society, 
she exercises a remarkable sway over those who are en- 
thralling her, and binds them down with the very chains 
of superstition with which she is herself enthralled. 
It is everywhere felt among the enlightened, that the 
stronghold of idolatry, and all its attendant evils, is in 
the home ; that the guardians of the rites and usages 
which are associated with the utmost degradation, are 
those whose claims to influence no tyranny can annihi- 
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late. Whetlier we read the description given by the 
collegian of the degrading manner in Avhich the young 
Bengali, whose mind has been inmhued with the 
highest and purest sentiments of English literature, is 
compelled by his female relatives to pay his morning 
homage before a senseless image, and present rich 
offerings to a hideous idol, before he ventures to 
take his morning meal, and go to his official duties ; 
or whether we listen with astonishment to a nativ.e 
judge, who publicly confesses that he had been com- 
pelled, by the ladies of his household, to ■ do what 
he knows to be wrong, and to see his child sacri- 
ficed to the folly of witchcraft, exclaiming helplessly, 
‘ Some men may boast that they have moral courage, 
I have not; who can curb a woman?’ — every -view 
of the subject directs to the same point; all acknow- 
ledge that the present condition of woman, and her 
utter ignorance of everything that should exalt her 
nature, is the great barrier to the elevation of the 
natives. What can be hoped from her softening in- 
fluence on society when the following is her social 
position, as described by a native writer ? — 

‘ These dark spots occur in the shape of certain restraints 
on free social intercourse between man and wife. They might 
be the institutions of a barbarous age — ^they might have had 
their origin in certain local peculiarities and customs ; but their 
continuance on the statute-book, and their practice up to the 
present day, are scarcely creditable to those who, holding their 
women in the highest esteem, suffer themselves to be led by 
force of habit to outrage thedr oto understanding. Take, for 
instance, such an ordinance as this — 

‘ “ Let no man either eat ivith his wife, or look at her eat- 
ing, or sneezing, or yawning, or sitting carelessly.” 

' Now, one of the greatest promoters of domestic happiness 
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is the fnmilv hoard, at the head of wliicli the mistress of the 
hotisc has a rigljt to sit, to quicken the glow of social enjoy- 
ment hy her presence. Her exclusion from it by Hindoo law 
may, to some extent, be explained by tlie share which Hindoo 
\\x>ineu originally had in the cooking of the food, and in the 
serving of it to all the members, including flic sen^ants of the 
house. The law also decLircs that “ a husliand is to be revered 
as a god by a virtuous wife/’ and their eating together may 
justly militate against tljat law. But in the present advanced 
state of ctir 5 ^c:cty — ^when tlie women of the house, generally, 
neitlier cook thdr ct\*n food, nor serve it with their cv .71 hand.^, 
and when the gccsldp cf the liuslvind is generally undervtocKl 
to be a mere trmre cf s:> 2 ech — the introduction into ever/ 
resp^ table rriiivc cf a family board, where a nissn and 

his wife, whi tl -rr and daughters, and datzghlers'in-lav/, 
may eat rami':'*: to dcvolope tho-e eraeiiities 

in which we is-j rjcw f : rartzcularly ceScferji. Femaie com- 
panion£iip is a hernc.Gnmm !z niccco siciety, the w^Jiit cf 
which evCT efrmvr-i 3:ng^ ;x h:s heart, cannot hut ceoply 


regret. As ::ng. iLcrta; 
the existing rcsrrairiv v 
the society cf msm. s: 
our traduc-irs uhrrrr - 
weaker sex, I in 


•*%. a.5 we do no: succec-d 5a removing 
:5:h jeeren: women irem mixing in 
urcowe no: orJygire a l^andle to 
:.r w::!: cnie!^ and ualixndne^s to the 
L O'lrrelves to the cintintmcce of a 


system, wlfih £f i'l :erric;:Ti‘- and oppcsc-d oar trues: 
asp:rai:c-r:s crier lujg :a er.rf * 
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•with regard to womeri, are well aware why these are 
too often old and shrivelled when they might be in 
the full beauty of womanhood — wliy their minds are 
dwarfed to the measure of childhood, when they should 
be able to draw out the faculties of their children, and 
inspire them with thoughts and principles which shoidd 
guide their minds through life. 

None better than the Hindoos themselves understand 
all these things. They know, practically, the influence 
on society of the great perversion of right principles 
which pervades their social existence, and which brings 
with it the fearful consequences which attend all devi- 
ations from the laws which govern the universe. The 
social condition of woman is the frequent subject of 
their writing and their speaking. Numerous are the 
pamphlets on female education; constant are the 
lamentations over early marriages, as the root of all 
social evils, as indeed it is; great is the agitation in 
favour of the remarriage of widows, the prohibition of 
which is the cause of immense misery and immorality. 
And yet those who speak the most loudly on the sub- 
ject, who express the most enlightened views, who will 
spend whole fortunes in endeavouring to promote a 
grand and radical reform in others, in their own fami- 
lies, perpetuate by deeds the evils which ' they oppbse 
in words. So truly did the native poet again sing-^-.!-^ 

' Long have wo groaned 'ncath custom’s iron chain/ 

so difficult do they find it to break from the thraldoih. 

It is, however, the Hindoos who must emancipate 
themselves. The work is actually beginning, as will 
be evident from a perusal of the foregoing pages. 
Quietly but surely, here and there, without noise or 
ostentation, an important step is being taken, which is of 
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more value in leading the va)' to a great change in 
society, than any amount of declamation or argument. 
The Government most wisely pursues a steady course 
of non-interference, satisfied that emancipation must 
come at no remote period, from the natural progress of 
events. In all my o^vn intercourse with the native 
community, I pursued a similar course. Feeling that 
it would ho most ill-advised, as well as improper, in a 
visitor, who came to offer friendly sympathy, to obtrude 
plans or attempt reforms for which the inhabitants were 
not prepared, I rather followed their leading in the way 
in which improvement shonld be made, and showed 
them the result of the course I advised, in my o\yn 
country. The native gentlemen bad long felt that, as 
education had elevated them, so would it their ladies ; 
and while the Government had educated them, they 
felt that it was their place to undertake female educa- 
tion. WTien they first attempted this, they had no 
educated females who could become teachers; they feared 
the influence of Englishwomen in their social customs, 
and the religion they hold from their fathers ; and not , 
only would not employ them as teachers, but did not 
allow the introduction of the English language in their 
•schools: they employed pundits as instructors, this 
being tbeir only resource at the time. Even this imt 
perfect education prepared the way for something better ; 
tbe instruction given in tbe mission schools by female 
teachers, showed how greatly young Hindoo girls might 
be improved by suitable instructors, and a desire had 
begun to spring up, more or less in each Presidency, 
among enlightened Hindoos, for female teachers. 
Their great dread of conversion, which is associated in 
their minds mth denationalization, prevented their 
availing themselves, generally, of the help which the 
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missionaries might liave given, and they did not see 
the way to progress. Such was the state of female 
education, wlien circumstances led me to learn the want 
existing, from enlightened natives, who were themselves 
experienced in education. Tliey wanted to seciu-e a 
supply of female teachers ; they desired English help 
and civilisation, if this could be obtained without the 
danger of religious or social interference. The experi- 
ence which many 3'’ears bad given them of Government 
education, made them feel satisfied that they might trust 
to the sincerity of its avowed intentions, while the in- 
creased intercourse they had had with European ladies, 
as well SIS gentlemen, inspired them with confidence in 
their friendly intentions. The time was thus now 
arrived when an organised scheme may be prepared 
permanently to supply the want. How eamestl}’’ the 
natives entered into this, has been already seen ; the 
proposed method of. working it will be set forth in 
another chapter. 

‘We have hitherto spoken of the higher classes of 
women in India, and of the efforts which are being 
made, by the educated Hindoos, to enable them to 
share the educational benefits they have themselves 
received. There has as yet, however, been no or- 
ganised attempt made to educate the girls of the in- 
ferior castes, though missionary schools are open to 
them. A great gulf exists between those who are 
secluded in the zenana, and those who are rather the 
drudges of the other sex than their helpmates. The 
sight of women employed as ordinary labourers — as 
porters toiling under heavy burdens — is most repulsive. 
The features which nature intended to he soft and 
refined, are worn with hardship, and the degrading 
employments they are compelled to imdertake seems to 
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destroy the sense of feminine propriety. Thus com- 
pelled to do the work of men, they are debarred from 
employments regarded by us as properly belonging to 
women, while men are engaged to do the feminine tasks 
of needlework, washing, and numberless other light 
works. Extreme ignorance, and the vices connect«d 
with idolatry, render woman in India very unfit to 
perform the duty nature intended for her — tlie care of 
children ; for, even if she can take proper care of their 
little bodies (which is doubtful), she infuses into their 
opening minds a degree of deception and wilfulness 
which years may not be able to eradicate. In the 
com’se of the foregoing narrative, we have everyAvhere 
seen the evil caused by the present position of things ; 
the hospitals are ' without proper nurses, because the 
natives are not fit to discharge the office; the jails are 
without female warders for the women’s department. 

These evils cannot be remedied at once, but there 
should be serious consideration of the best way to begin 
the work. That was pointed out to us by the native 
gentry themselves in the case of the higher classes. 
Let us watch for indications how to act in the best way 
for those in the lower classes of society. 

The factory system, now spreading in India, aflfords 
an admirable opening. The female workers will not 
themselves desire education, not having yet learned to 
comprehend its value ; but, if given to them as a part 
of the condition of their work, they will be improved 
by it, and the managers will feel the benefit, by their 
becoming better workers. It will be one step in the 
right direction. 

Another ■ most important way of improving native 
women of the lower classes, would be by founding 
institutions for training nurses. At present there are, 

YOL. II. a 
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prolial)!)', no nfiiivo women in India capable of dis- 
cliavging such duties. Some years ago, there were no 
properly-educated native medical practitioners. The 
Calcutta Medical College lias led the way in giving 
a good medical education to the natives, and now, in 
every part of the empire, are lliose wlio can give to their 
couutiymcn sound medical advice, which they will, 
probably, receive from native practitioners with more 
confidence than from foreigners. But the doctor can 
do little if ho is not seconded by the nurse. The igno- 
rant woman, putting her faith in charms, and entirely 
disregarding the most ordinary laws of health in her 
treatment of the sick, entirely defeats all the eiforts of 
the physician to save his patient. Tlie father remains 
powerless, and sees his beloved child sacrificed to the 
infatuated superstition of the females of his family, 
which defy medical skill. The husband beholds his wife 
sink, in her suffering and weakness, under the ignorant 
treatment she receives from those who have never learnt 
how to do better. The hospitals we have already spoken 
of as suffering from want of proper attendance on the 
patients, or indeed, frequently, from entire absence of 
any proper care. Now, there cannot be a doubt that 
Hindoo women would be peculiarly Avell-fitted for 
nurses, if they had received proper training. The per- 
sonal Hindoo servants of gentlemen, who have in- 
sensibly learnt the habits and wants of Europeans, 
prove most faithful and devoted nurses in time of sick- 
ness, as I have often heard Anglo-Indians gratefully 
acknowledge. Surely the women then possess, even in 
a greater degree, qualities which would, if developed, 
enable them to supply a great and widely-felt Avant I 
We have seen the excellent results of the society for 
training nurses at Calcutta, in connection with the 
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Medical College Hospital. Let institutions of a similar 
kind be commenced at Bombay and Madras, and in 
other grand centres of civilisation in India, and a great 
woric will be inaugurated, which cannot fail to benefit 
the country. 

Tliere is, too, a work to do for every lady who em- 
ploys native women in her service in India, and one 
which need not remove her from home ; many are doing 
this by endeavouring to improve their female atten- 
dants, and superintending the education of the chil- 
dren of the servants of their households. The' direct, 
as well as indirect, influence of every Englishwoman, as 
well as every Englishman in India, for good or for evil, 
can hardly be estimated. Wliat has been already done 
reveals what great wants exist, and how they may be 
supplied. The devoted work of multitudes of English- 
women in that great continent, shows what our sex can 
do: new light, the rapid progress of civilisation, the 
wants created by it, reveal increasing need of women’s 
work in India. May many more Englishwomen arise, 
who shall devote themselves to the glorious and blessed 
work of raising their Eastern sisters, to fill that place in 
society for which the Creator has destined them I 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE INHABITANTS OF INDIA. 

Those in our country who know as little of India as I 
did myself before my visit to the East, are perhaps 
hardly aware of the number of races and tribes inhabit- 
ing that vast peninsula. To say that the inhabitants 
of Hindostan differ from each other as much as those 
of the whole of Europe, would present a very inade- 
quate idea to the mind, hluch as the ice-bound plains 
of Lapland, the nigged grandeur of the Scandina^^an 
peninsula, the varied marvels of nature Avhieh astonish 
the traveller even within a comparatively small space 
in the central countries of our Western continent, differ 
from the soft and beautiful South, with its vine-covered 
hills, its orange-perfumed groves, the tender beauty of 
its woodlands and lakes, the grandeur of its cascades 
and mountains — there is an infinitely greater diversity 
of climate, country, productions, and marvellous features 
of nature, contained between the heaven-piercing sum- 
mits and eternal snow of the Himalayas, and the spicy 
woods and palm-bound shores of the tropical island of 
Ceylon. In like manner is there far greater variety in 
the human species inhabiting our Indian Empire, than 
in the subjects of all the monarchies of Europe. The 
Laps, the Icelanders, the Russians, the Germans, do 
indeed differ from the Spaniards, the Italians, the 
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Greeks, the semi-Orientiil Turks — and all these differ 
essentially from the inhabitants of our own British Isles ; 
even within our own small sphere, there are to be found 
different races, and those of the same race so unlike 
each other, that the %'igorous energetic population of 
the manufactming district can hardly understand, in 
character or speech, the inhabitants of the rich agri- 
cultural South of England, washed by the blue trans- 
parent waves of our Channel, with hills and valleys 
redolent vuth myrtle and fragrant herbs: — ^yet these 
different nations and varieties sink into nothing in 
comparison mth those that people Hindostan. In 
Europe there is (excepting in Turkey) the common ac- 
ceptance of the Christian religion, and, notwithstanding 
the great variety of forms under which this is received, 
3*et the simple acknowledgment of it as a Di\’ine reve- 
lation, gives some degree of unity of social institutions, 
thought, and feeling; while the Jews and Mahometans, 
who do no't so receive it, holding as a fundamental doc- 
trine the absolute unity of the Great First Cause of all, 
have not imbibed those idolatrous practices which are, 
in India, so fatal a hindrance to improvement. Euro- 
peans have, more or less, common ideas of cinlisation 
and social intercourse, and they can travel from one 
part of the continent to the other -without any great 
shock to their conventional notions; though there is 
no lingua franca of the whole continent, yet frequent 
travel, and constantly increasing facilities of intercourse, 
renders intercommunication easy. In India, on the 
contrary, there are not only differing but hostile re- 
ligions, so closely connected with social habits, as to 
render it impossible for different races to have friendly 
domestic intercourse with each other, for each is sur- 
rounded mth barriers which must not be broken do-wn, 
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Until tlio recent intrmlnction of raihv.T.yR, communica- 
tion between Ibcsc (liffevent parts was most difficult and 
rare, and this isolation led to the perpetuation of the 
most extraordinary and (in the opinion of tlie educated), 
most absurd customs. Some of tb('.so have been already 
indicated ; many are disappearing before the march of 
civilisation, and, still more, before the progress of educa- 
tion and cnlighlenment. 

To attempt to give any complete account of the 
races of India, would be obviously impossible in a single 
chapter. Not having, while in that country, any in- 
tention of writing a hook, I did not collect information 
on this subject, which woidd then have been accessible 
to me, while the impossibility of intercourse with the 
uneducated native races limited my acquaintance to 
those who spoke English. I am, therefore, not in a 
position to give even a brief account of all the races 
and tribes, and various subdivisions of the inhabitants 
of India, or oven of any part of it. Tet even the few 
remarks which I can offer, my own impressions, and 
still more some reliable information not generally 
accessible, may throw light on subjects to which I 
am anxious to invito the serious consideration of the 
reader. 

On arriving at Bombay, the nearest port to England, 
and that which is especially the great commercial em- 
porium of the Empire, one is immediately struck by a 
great diversity existing among the inhabitants. The 
Hindoos, with their many tribes and castes, being for a 
time disregarded, those that occupy the most prominent 
position are the Parsees. These are well known to be 
descendants of the ancient Persians or fire-worshippers, 
the followers of Zurthosht or Zoroaster. They are at 
present so remarkable for their intelligence and com- 
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mercial activity, that of late 3 ^ears they have taken a 
lead in the city, and have sometimes obscured the real 
merits and progress of the Hindoos themselves, in the 
opinion of English writers. Their sacred writings and 
praj’ers are in Zend, an obsolete language; they are 
said to have been destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
Traces of them have been discovered in Germany, and 
the learned among them are occupied in collecting, 
restoring, and translating them. Zoroaster is regjvrded 
by the common people as divinely inspired a highly 
educated Parsee gentleman informed me, however, that 
he and others did not consider that their great legis- 
lator claimed inspiration for liimself, though his writings 
are received as the highest authority. It is wonderful 
how much sway one mind may hold for thousands of 
years 1 

The Parsees appear likely to exercise so great an 
influence in the portion of Western India where they 
have settled, that it will be interesting to read the 
following statement respecting them, made by Dr. 
Wilson at the annual meeting of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution (on April 9, 
IS67):— 

* The institution, it will have been observed, was founded by 
the late venerated Parsee baronet. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
and his benevolent consort, still survh*ing. The large sum 
(of about four lacs of rupees) forming its foundational 
endowment, it is to be borne in mind, for the credit of thai 
distinguished family, forms only about a tithe of the contribu- 
tions made by it to the cause of philanthropy in the West of 
India. One magnificent specimen of this liberality appears 
in the extensive hoq)itals sujTOunding the Grant Medical 
College, at which the numerous native residents and visitors 
of the island of Bombay principally obtain their medical and 
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surglcinl relief. Nimicroim other cxliibitions of its action 
appear at all the towns and villages of the Northern Konkaii 
and Gur.urnt in which any Parsecs arc to he found. This 
jnnnificent lihernlity, too, Ims produced various coiiunendabln 
innlatiouK in the Parsec cominnnity, so much so that the 
I^nrscesHtand pro-cininont, among tljcimtivcs of Western India, 
for the extent and good direction of their charities. For this 
they are tlic more to be commended, that they are only a 
fraction of the native society by which we arc surrounded. 
About thirty years ago their numbers were estimated at abotit 
50,000, ajfd their population may no>v be reckoned at double 
tin's amount. How pregnant with social good has been their 
l)onevolcnco ! That they liavo been able to do so much for 
the cause of charity is the consecjncnco of their success in 
business, ]>articularly connected with mercantile life This 
success, it is worthy of notice, began first to appear under the 
Uritisli Govemmerjt ; for by the predecessors of that Govern- 
ment, both Hindoo and i^Iahornetan, tliey were long kept in 
a state of great depression. Had llicy not had great internal 
energy, however, it w'ould not have yet appeared. Tliough 
they arc the descendants of a small body of poor Persian 
refugees, who fled first into the deserts of Iran from the 
intolerant armies of the Saracens, and (afterwards) came to 
the shores of Western India about the eighth centuiy of the 
Christian era, they belong to a most vigorous and energcticstock. 
.... The Parsecs, though few in numbers, have undoubtedly 
a good deal of the vigour of their ancestors ; and, free frem 
the social manacles by wliich many around them are bound, 
they have done wonders, especially in the development of the 
commerce of Western India. True, many of them, from 
causes known to all, are at present wellnigh prostrate ; but 
it is fully to be expected that, profiting by the lessons of 
experience, which others have to learn as well as tliernselves, 
they "will soon rise again and resume their place in fair 
business, and liberal ministration to the wants of their fellow- 
men. The continuance of their educational efforts, and es- 
pecially of those devoted to the training of their daughters (in 
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which efforts tliey axe excelled by none of the natives of India 
now bestirring tliemselves in this good cause), is a happy 
omen in their favour. This much I venture to say as an old 
British resident in Bombay, who feels encouraged by what he 
knows of the Parsees in general, and what he has witnessed this 
evening in this place.’ 

The Parsees have always firmly adhered to the 
■worsliip of one Great First Cause of all, as represented 
in His works, the four elements ; and toward the sun, 
as the most glorious emblem of His power, they turn 
while praying. In special acts of worship, in their 
Fire Temple, they stand round a fire kept constantly 
burning, and fed with fragrant sandalwood. Though 
the ignorant among them may worship the creature 
rather than the Creator, and bow down before the seen 
and temporal, rather than lift tlieir hearts to the unseen 
and eternal, yet enlightened Parsees have repeatedly 
assured me that their adoration is directed exclusively 
to the One Great Spirit. They heheve in an evil spirit, 
and in numerous agencies of his power, and adopt many 
extraordinary means of guarding themselves against 
them. When the Parsees emigrated to India many cen- 
turies ago from Persia, where they suffered great persecu- 
tion from the Mahometans, they settled in the province 
of Guzerat, the language of which they adopted. They 
retain strong attachment to their race and faith; and 
though their religion has been overlaid with many 
superstitions and ceremonies, they still firmly preserve 
among them the worship of One True God. In this 
respect, and in their freedom from caste, which is the 
great barrier to social reform, they possess an advan- 
tage over the Hindoos. They also surpass them in 
efforts for the benefit of their people : of these we have 
already had an example, in the institutions for the 
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support of tlic emigranla from Persia, and tLe poor- 
lionse, as well as in tlieir schools, of which more •jvill he 
said in a subsequent chapter. The special mark of a 
Parsec is a sacred cord called the Jeusti. which is a 
tubular, hollow, woollen cord, woven by women of the 
priest caste only, and consisting of seventy-two threads 
in the warp, lliis cord is tied and untied round the 
waist, during the recitation of certain prescribed prayers, 
in the old Zend language ; these are called hu^i prayers. 
Some fifty years ago, the Parsces were not much ad- 
vanced in civilisation; but the efforts of a few en- 
lightened individuals, and the progress of education, has 
effected a remarkable and rapid change among them. 
Tliere are among them, as among the Hindoos, two 
distinct classes — one, the staunch, orthodox, unchanged 
Parsee, designated the * Old Class,’ in contradisrinction 
to the * Toung Class,’ to winch the educated and the 
reformers belong. One of the foremost of these. Pro- 
fessor Dadabhai Xaoroji, gave a graphic description 
of both, in a lectiue delivered before the Liverpool 
Philomathic Society, in 3Iarch 1861. A few extracts 
from this will give an authentic accoimt of some of the 
Parsee customs, and the present interesting process of 
reform which is going on among them, through the 
general spread of enlightenment : — 

* There is, at present, nearly as great a difference between 
one portion of them and another, as tliere ivas between English- 
men and Piiisees twenty years ago. The English education of 
the last twenty years has worked a great change. That change, 
however, is not general, nor is it looked upon with satislacrion 
and approval by one portion. The educated, not having 
arrived at thrir present knowledge by the gradual process of 
self-made progress, with struggles and amidst diinculties, 
and by efforts watched and grapathised with by the whole 
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community— not having earned, but inherited the treasure— a 
large and sudden chasm separates them from the uneducated 
in their sentiments, ideas, habits of thought, opinions, and 
customs. This difference is so vnAe and mai'ked that, in de- 
scribing the present condition and customs of the Pai*sccs, 
statements about one portion will sometimes be altogether in- 
applicable to another. 

* Between these two extremes is a middle class, who, dis- 
tracted by the double pull of strong prejudices and deep-rooted 
beliefs on the one side, and of the apparent reasonabloness of 
the arguments addressed to them by the educated on the other, 
are in a condition of mind difficidt to describe. They may, 
and sometimes do, lay equal claim to belong to the reformers, 
as well as to be true to their “ good old ways ” and to their wise 
ancestors.’ 

The influence of English education has led the ad- 
vanced class to the adoption of English manners, so 
that great diversity of social habits is now found among 
them. In one house, the professor says, may be seen 
a dining-table furnished with all the English appliances 
for the meal ; while in the next house, the master of it 
is perfectly satisfied with his primitive good old mode 
of squatting on a piece of mat, *with a large brass or 
copper plate — round, and of the size of an ordinaiy 
tray — ^before him, containing all the dishes of his dinner, 
spread on it in small heaps ; this is placed upon a stool 
about two or three inches high, with a small tinned 
copper cup at his side for his drinks, and his fingers 
for his knives and forks. 

The professor gives the following daily routine of a 
Parsee of the ^ Old Class * : — 


* On getting out of his bed in the morning, he first says 
his htsii prayers. He then rutrs a little rdrang (the urine 
of the cow or goatj on his face, hands, and feet, recittng 
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during the operation tlio nxrang prayer, v/ishing (without 
undorfitanding the language, however) doptniction to all the 
evil fipirits in the universe, lie next waslics out the nirang 
with water, tahes a hath if so inclined, and says his kvsii 
^ pniyors again. If ho get his Ijcad shaved, or have had a nightly 
issue, he must hathc, or he cannot touch anything. lie cleans 
hifl teeth, Fays his prayers the third time, and ends 
his morning’snhlutionshy reciting llic usual morning prayers. 
These over, he is free to attend to his creature wants and 
W’orldly avoaitions.* 

He then describes the peculiar mode of washing - 
and bathing, and thus continues : — 

* Rcsuining now the daily observances in their order : after 
he has pcrfoimied his first ablutions, and said liis morning 
jiraycrs, he takes lus breakfast. I say he takes liis breakfiist, 
because llio lady of the house docs not join him. Other male 
members of the house, and little girls, may take their break* 
iiist .at the same time with him ; ])iit the ladies, as a matter of 
course, and from what to them is a sense of duty, attend to 
their own wants after the gratification of those of the lord of 
the house. This is the ease at nil the mentis of tlic day. 

* Suppose two or three were taking their breakfast, or any 
other meal, at the same time (I purposely do not say taking 
together”), each has his separate piece of mat, or any box or 
chest for scat, and each has a copper or brass plate, like a good- 
sized tray, put before him, with the dislics spread over sejia- 
ratcly, on it ; just as if an English gentleman, instead of taking 
one thing at a time in his plate, took from all the dishes at 
once before setting to work. They often have the dishes, in- 
stead of being put into the large plate in heaps, served in 
small copper plates put side by side into the large one, like a 
number of small plates in a tray. They use no knives and 
forks, their fingers supplying the place of both. They some- 
times do take tlieir meals together from the same plates, but 
then they have to take care not to put the fingers in the mouth, 
or bite anything, but fling the morsel into the mouth from a 
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Utde distance. Anyone that did not niannge to let the morsel 
go fi-om his hand before the mouth Ciiught it, must wash his 
hands before touching the plate again, or no one else would 
eat out of that polluted pinto, Wljilo thus taking their meals 
together, the water also should be drunk without allowing 
the copper i>ot to touch the lips. It is potircd into the mouth 
from a little height from the lips. At all tin\cs, whether at 
meals or not, the Parsec c:innot touch the moist inner part of 
his mouth. The thing touched is defiled, and must be washed. 
If he has to drink out of a glas^ and finds it would be incon- 
venient to wash his hands where he is, lie holds the glass with 
his Imudkorchiof. After the lord of the house is tlius spiritu- 
ally and pljysically prepared, he goes out for his day's work. 
At noon he takes his second meal, pn»codcd by flie noon prayers, 
or at lca?i b}" his kusti prayers. In the tillenioon, after he 
is released from his day's avocation, he goes either to the sea- 
shore, or to the Fire 'rcinjfte, or to both, to say his nsnnl 
evening prayers. He has agjiin to say Iiis niglit prayers, before 
taking his niglit meal and going to bed. 

^ It is not that every Tarsce of the class I am describing does 
say all the ])raYcr.s at the various limes mentioned, but that an 
orthodox religious l\arscc does, ns iniicli as his opportunities 
permit, or would do all if he could. The daily religious 
duties' of the ladie s are of the same kind, but, being genenilly 
ignorant, both of reading :md avriling, lln^y do not, norare they 
cxpcc:o\l to, trouble ihemselvcs with saying all prayers, except 
the indiPpeiiKable t:uy({ prayers.’ 


Tim professor next jjivos a delniled account of the 
?€reinonies connected with betrothal and marriage. 
TiiC customs arc very inimitc and curious, m many 
rt:?pocts hiniilar to tho<<* in use among the Hindoos. 
The priests recite the marriage blessh^o 
Sanscrit, of wbich nvitber the couple, the ^ 
tior the ladies amuml, understand anything. 
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wccldtng.9. The expense of them is very great. Wliat 
■with presents of dress and ornaments, with feasting and 
ceremonies, the poorest man can liarly celebrate his 
son’s wedding under 80l. Tlie rich often spend im- 
mense sums. 

The ceremonies connected ■with the disposal of the 
dead need not he enlarged on. On the third day, 
offerings are often made for charitable purposes, by 
the nearest friends or relatives, in remembrance of the 
deceased. 

Tlierc is an order of priesthood, and, though all the 
members of it are not compelled to be priests, yet none 
but them are permitted to hold the sacred office. Tiie 
Parsecs do not cat anything cooked by a person of 
another religion. All prayers, on ever}’^ occasion, are 
recited in the old original Zend Language, neither the 
spe.aker nor the hearer understanding a word of it. 
The P.arsecs always keep their head and feet covered. 

Women were formerly entirely uneducated among 
the Parsees, and gre.at opposition was made when girls’ 
schools were first opened by a few voluntary teachers. 

* Now the feeling is almost universal among them, that 
it is both right and beneficial that women should be 
educated, and her position raised from the mere drudge 
of the house, to the partnership of the domestic sove- 
reignty and social enjoyments. Early marriages still 
present a great obstacle to improveinent, as among the 
Hindoos, but even this is beginning to yield to the 
power of education. Intercourse with the English, 
likewise, lias great influence, and especially residence 
in our country. Progress is being steadily made, but 
not without great effort.’ The professor thus concludes 
his lecture ; — 
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*I will now sintc to yoxi, as faithfully as I can, tho opinion 
of the “ Young Class about tlie Kime. 

* About the sudra and kvsti no question has been openly 
raised, though doubts have sometimes been expressed, whether 
one could not be a true Zurthoshtcc without the sudra and 
htsti, 

^ Tlic lurang has been the subject of a long and somewhat 
bitter controversy. The reformers maintain that there is no 
authority wliatevor in the original boohs of Zurthoslit for the 
obson\'incc of this dirt}* practice, but that it is altogether a 
later introduction. The old adduce the authority of the works 
of some of the priests of former days, and say the practice 
ought to be observed. They quote one passage from the “ Zend 
Avesta ’’ corrolwntivc of their opinion, which their opponents 
deny n.« at all bearing upon the point. The conseeiuencc of 
this controversy seem? to have been tliat the young have almost 
all given up the practice, and many of the old have their faith 
shaken in the cfHcacy of mratig to drive away Sitan and 
purify* tlicni'Clvcs. 
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or spoons, they say it is not at all necessary to wash their 
hands, of course to the very great displeasure and disgust of 
the old gentlemen. 

^ Many of the customs and ceremonies in connection with 
marriages, say the Young Class, are ruinously expensive, and 
altogether unnecessary, and not at all Parsee ; they are almost 
all of them taken from the Hindoos. To abolish them, and 
bring the Parsees to their old good and simple ways, an asso- 
ciation has been formed, to discuss and show the reasons why 
Parsees should have nothing whatever to do with them, as 
being neither enjoined by their religious books, nor authorised 
by the practice of their Persian ancestors. This association is 
named “ The Kahanumaee Mazdiashna.” Eahanumaee means 

the guide,” and Mazdiashnans means “ worshippers of God.” 
They hold public meetings, read papers, and allow anybody pre- 
sent to discuss. They afterwards publish these papers, and dis- 
tribute them gratis in large numbers. This society endeavours 
to reduce weddings to the simple ceremony of the marriage 
vow and blessing ; the feasting to moderate limits ; the cere- 
monies connected with the dead to simple prayers, doing away 
entirely with the expensive practice of making sweetmeats, &c. 
for the offerings to tiie departed. 

‘ The opposition to these reformers has not only been very 
strong and bitter, but active and organised. An anti-Eaha- 
nuinaee Society was at last formed, by the advocates of the 
old customs. This society calls itself “ Eahenistnumaee Maz- 
diashna,” meaning the true guides, in contradistinction to the 
other body, who, they say, are false guides to the Mazdiash- 
nans. The promoters of these two bodies met together for 
public discussion on several occasions, publiriied pamphlets 
to refute each other’s views ; and the result has been, that the 
reformers found themselves the more strengthened by the in- 
tolerant bigotry and weakness of the arguments of their 
opponents. 

‘ Most of the Hindoo and expensive ceremonies and customs 
are now in a fair 'way of being swept away. A generation 
hence, the wedding and funeral ceremonies of the Parsees will, 
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I hope,' be as simple and rational as those of any other people. 
The third-day ceremony and the fourth-day feast, a^r the 
death of a person, and several other ceremonies not truly 
Zui’thoshtee, bid fair to become, soon,' things of the past. At 
this very moment, there are several customs and ceremonies 
prevalent among one portion, which are partially or wholly 
unknown to another. The schoolmaster is abroad, and “ re- 
form and progress ’* is the order of the day. Gud speed them ! 
is the hearty prayer of one who is proud of his race, and hope- 
ful of its destiny.’ 

Another remarkable foreign race are the Bene-Israel- 
ites of Bombay. To the unpractised eye, these do not 
differ from ordinary natives, though they are at once 
recognised by the experienced. It is somewhat remark- 
able that, though the Jews of our own country are so ex- 
emplary in providing excellent schools for their people, 
these ai’e entirely neglected, except by the Christians. 
The following account of them is given by Dr. Wilson, 
in a pamphlet making an appeal for them in 1865 : — 

^ In the island of Bombay, and on the adjoining coast of 
the continent, from the Poona road to the Bankot river, there 
is a population of Bene-Israel, amounting to about 8,000 or 
10,000 souls. In worldly affairs,' they occupy but a com- 
paratively humble position. In Bombay, with the exception 
of a few shopkeepers and others, they are principally artisans, 
particularly masons and carpenters. On the continent they 
are geneniUy engaged in agriculture, or in the manufacture or 
sale of oil. Some of tliem (often bearing an excellent cha- 
racter as soldiers) are to be found in most of the regiments of 
native infantry in this Presidency. They can easily be recog- 
nised. They are a little fairer than the other natives of India 
of the same rank of life with themselves ; and their physio- 
gnomy seems to indicate a union, in their case, of both the 
Abinliamic and Arabic blood. Their dress is a modification 
of that of the Hindoos and Mussulmans among whom they 
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dwc'll. Tlicy do not eat with ])c»rHon« belonging in other com- 
iiiunitieH, thotigh they drink from th<*ir without any 

fxrnplo of ca«lo. They have, generally, Iavo nainop — one of 
which h derived from the more ancient I«raelitish pcrf-oiingca 
menlioncd in the Bible, and the other from Ilindoa ns'igc. 
Their Ponial and rcllgiouH diHciplinc is adminipterecl bj' their 
cldcTH, the chief of whom, in the jirincipal villages in wliich 
they reside, are denominated JuhUns^ or judges. They arc all 
circumcised according to the Law of iMoses; and, though till 
lately they had no manuscript copy of the Ihaitalcuch, or of 
other books of the Bible, they receive the whole of the Old 
Testament ns of Divine atilhority. AVlien they began, about 
fifty years ago, particularly to atlnict the attention of our 
counliymon, they wore found combining the worship of 
Jehovah with divination and idolatry, serving other gods, 
whom neither they nor their fatliers had known, even wood 
and stone. From the Arabian Jews visiting Bomlviv, they 
lind received ]>ortions of the Ilohrow Liluigj* of tlie Sephardim 
fi»r use in their linmhlo sjuiagogues, or places of assembly. 
Tlu*y denominate ihemsolvcs BnNK-IsiuKL, or Sons of Israel ; 
and till lately tliey viewed the designation of Jchmli (or Jew) 
as one of rejiroacli. Tlicy have been settled in India for many 
centuries. The Jews of Cochin state, according to the authority 
of Dr. Claudius Buchanan, in Ids “ Christian Kcsc.irclics,” that 
they found the Bcnc-Isniol on their arrival at Bajnpurf, intlie 
Konkan, where many of them still reside. The Benc-Israel 
themselves s.iy that tlieir forefathers came to India from the 
west or north by sea — that is, either from Arabia or the Persian 
Gnlf. For long we were accustomed to consider them the 
descendants of a portion of the Israelites who were removed 
from their homes and ctirried captive to llalnh, and llabor, and 
Ilara, and Nahar-Gozan, and other places in the neighbour- 
liood of Mesopotamia, by the Asiyrian kings Pul, Tiglath- 
pilncser, and Shalmaneser (sec 1 Chron. v. 26 ; 2 Kings xvi, 6). 
But the communication of those Israelites ^vith the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin after their captivity under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as certified by Josephus, and with the body of the 
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Joys residing on the banks of the Eiiphralos and Tigris, and in 
Persia, as implied in the Book of Esther, and as intimated by 
the historians of Alexander the Great and his Selcncidan suc- 
cessors, and later narratives, seems almost to forbid the use of 
such language ns the “ Lost Ten Tribes," and the expectation 
that any bodies of Israelites, isolated from them in general re- 
ligious communion, are still to be found. The observance by 
our Bcnc-Isracl of Jewish festivals and fasts commemorating 
events connected with the later Jewish history, and even the 
destruction of Jerusalem, have at the same time appeared to 
us hostile to the theory of their being a distinctive portion of 
these ten tribes. Wo are now disposed to believe that they 
came to India from Yemen, or Arabia Felix, wth the Jews or 
Israelites of which province — for they have both designations 
— they have from time immemorial had much intercourse, and 
whom they much resemble iu their bodily structure and ap- 
pearance.’ 

‘ When the Bcnc-Israol ’ Dr, Wilson continues, * were first 
brought to the notice of our countrymen, they were found, as 
already hinted, in a very low and dcgiuded state, both religious 
and moral. For a long period they were treated — ^like many 
other classes of the natives — with absolute neglect. About 
twenty-nine years ago, the American missionaries in Bombay 
took a few of them into their employment as Marathi teachers ; 
and from 100 to 140 oftheir pupils, till 1836, were derived from 
their community. Mr. Sargon, a converted Cochin Jew, insti- 
tuted, in 1826, for the Madras Jews’ Society, six schools for 
their benefit, which were attended by about 165 scholars for 
about four years, when they were dissolved, with the exception 
of one, which was transfeived to tlie Church Missionary Society, 
by which it is still supported.’ 

There are six Free Church mission schools in differ- 
ent places, containing 220 boys and 80 girls. 

It thus appears that the educational efforts made for 
this remarkable people are few in comparison with 
their needs. Surely, in the midst of such a vast heathen 
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ion, every offort sitouir] l»c inafle U> improve .'iml 
rnise int,ellcclually lliese (loseciidantH of the remarkable 
])eoplo -wlifj have ko woiiflerfully preserved ainoii<j them 
(be knowledge ofl.be One True God, and Ijoldlbemselvt.'H 
diHtinet from (be idolatrous nations around tboiu 1 It 
is hoped that this brief notice of Ibein may attract (be 
attention «)f some of their people in our own country, 
and lead to the establishment of good schools for them. 

The Port uguese or (more correctly speaking) Goane.-!0 
are another v»;ry distinct race. They were originally 
some of the Portuguese settlers in Goa, who inter- 
married with the natives, but retained (heir own religion 
and freedom from caste. They are I’oman Catholic.<!, 
and their vernacular is a kind of mongrel language; 
but (bey are fretjucntly educated by the priests, and 
aro taught Latin. They are vi*ry nmnerou.s in Bom- 
ba}’, and aro much employed in gentlemen’s service, 
particularly ns cooks. Tho.so that I met with were 
intelligent and active, retaining some of the energy of 
their European extraction. They are anxious to learn 
English, and I saw several attending the mission 
schools for that purpose. Their adoption of European 
dress gives them a different appearance from the 
Ilindoo.s; but they are equally dark, and I should not 
have ea.sily di-scriminated them. On the whole, they 
seemed an improvement on the Hindoo race, blending 
with it some of the better features of the European, 
and not sinking into idolatry. 

Eurasians, or East Indians, aro half-castes, being 
European (chiefly English) .and Hindoo. They are 
very numerous iu Madras and Calcuthi. Being Chris- 
tians, they aro quite separated from the Hindoo races, 
but do not genenaliy appear to inherit all the good 
qualities of either race, and are represented as often. 
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extremely wanting in energy, and unwilling to work. 
Many are employed in public offices, but others are fre- 
quently found in a very distressed condition, especially 
in Calcutta, not being considered fit objects for mission- 
ary effort, and not generally exciting the sympathy of 
Europeans. There are, however, schools intended for 
their especial benefit, and there can be no doubt that, 
under proper management, and with suitable openings, 
they may be made a valuable portion of the community. 
We have seen them good nurses in the Medical College 
Hospital at Calcutta ; they may doubtless be trained to 
supply this great want more extensively. Surely these 
native inhabitants of the country, who are not separated 
from us by a different religion, have a peculiar claim on 
our sympathy, and require special efforts for their 
improvement ! 

Of the Mahometans I saw very little. They probably 
did not sympathise with the object of my visit, not 
having yet taken any interest in female education. 
Very few of their daughters are in the schools. 

The Moplahs have been mentioned in the course of 
this narrative as a savage-looking tribe in the Madras 
Presidency, seen at the railway stations. They are a 
very peculiar race, being believed to be the descendants 
of Mahometans who had intermarried with the natives. 
They retain their ancient religion, with some modifica- 
tions. They are energetic, and succeed in trade, but 
are extremely fierce. At times they seem animated by 
a fanatical zeal, and determined to give themselves up to 
martyrdom, by the commission of some dreadful crime 
for which they will suffer death. Special laws have 
been made respecting them for the protection of the 
community. Some sixteen years ago a collector was 
murdered by them, who had offended them by his 
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cfTorlfl to clieolc f.hom. The jailer at Calicut told inc 
that he was afraid of his life from them, both in and 
out of jail. 

With respect to the uafive Hindoo popidation them- 
selves, my own experience hrou{'ht mo, of course, into 
contact with the educated thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, not with the ignorant millions and hundreds of 
millions, llctwocn those two lies a deep gulf, appa- 
rently in some respects more impassahle than between 
Kuroi)cnns and educated Hindoos. The study of the 
English language has brought them, through our 
literature and the intercouriio of life, within the possi- 
bility of common sympathies, and we can interchange 
ido.as with them. I often almost forgot Hint I was in a 
foreign land, so entirely was I able to make my mean- 
ing understood by the enlightened natives, with whom 
1 had so much friendly conversation. I3ut in propor- 
tion ns they become more raised by education, they are 
further removed from sympathy with those wIjo are still 
sunk in debasing superstition and ignorance. Ihe 
remark of Professor Dadabhai Naoroji, respecting the 
old and the new school of Parsecs, holds true with even 
greater force respecting the orthodox and the new school 
of Hindoos, and the separation of both from the low' 
castes of natives. They are more separated from c.ach 
other than both from the English. Baboo Koilas 
Chundra Bose, in his paper on the domestic economy 
of the Hindoos, speaks of tho contemptuous language 
used by Hindoos tow'ard servants, ‘such as one could 
scarcely use tow’.irds another without causing an imme- 
diate breach of the peace. Thanking a servant for tho 
performance of a duty is unknown in Hindoo society.’ 
Tho uneduc.ated multitudes seem bej'ond the sphere 
of kindly sympathy, or of efforts for their improvement. 
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It will have been already observed that considerable 
diflfereuce QxUts in the Presidential capitals among 
the educated Hindoos, both in tbe matter of religion, 
and in tlie strictness vdth which they observe the rules 
of caste. There is also a great diversity even in the 
same Presidency. Enlightened men appear already to 
hare perceived that the essence of religion does not 
consist in outward ceremonials. The following remark- 
able passage on this subject occurs in the Introduc- 
tion to the * Travels in England/ by Mr. Kursandass 
Mulji:- 

‘ People only affect an outward purity, and talk a great 
deal, but they do not observe the distinction of caste, even 
according to their own conception of it. I vdll close tlie 
chapter by a few illustrations of this statement : — 

‘ 1. The worshippers of the idol of Jagannath in Orissa are 
mostly flesh-eaters, and yet food cooked by them is readily 
accepted by Hindoos of all denominations, including the Maha- 
rajas, die descendants of Vallabh. But this would not be 
done in any other place. Again, at Jagannath, Hindoos of 
various castes kike their meals even after touching each other; 
but if this were practised elsewhere, caste would be regarded 
as broken. 

* 2. Tdanp and Dravid Brahmins still practise the So7na 
Tadnt/a^ in which they sacrifice beasts and eat their flesh, and 
no objection is taken to the practice. But such a thing cannot 
take place elsewhere. 

* 3. Throughout the whole of the province of Gujarat there 
are Shalcta Brahmins, who worship Devi, offer the goddess 
flesh and ■wine, and consume the offering themselves. Thou- 
sands of Nagar and other high-caste Brahmins in Gujarat, who 
are worshippers of Devi, outwardly despise meat and drink, 
and seem as if they are disgusted at the very sight of those 
things ; but they secretly consume them, and no objection is 
taken to their conduct. 

‘ 4. In Bombay the Meahri Banias, who are worshippers of 
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ViVlimt, cHno at, and in tho pnmo lino '^vidi, Shrawal: Ilnniaff, 
\vlio follow tlio Jain fairli* I5nt in Gujarat tlio forinor would 
not ro much ns drinl: wat<»r from the linnd?* of tho latter, and 
if llioy did it, tlmy would ho connidcred to liavo pii'cii up 
cnptc. 

* fi. In ICaftj'awar flic IJanins take their meals witli their 
ordiimr)" clothes on, and in their ca»<to-dinners food i« ►erved 
to them hy jHTfOim drej*sed in iho rami! manner; hut if such a 
thing were done in IJomhay, it would he thought that the 
rules of ea*4to wenj violated. 

* C. In llonihay, Ilanmand Brahminadraw water from the 
Kimc well with MuKsuhnatn and others, and they do jiot ohjcct 
to ufo it (llie wat<*r), even if it ho touched hy ant-hody while 
it is heiiig carried tlirough the rtreet<. But such a practice 
woulrl, in the interior, ho considered as tantamount to hrc;ik* 
ing tlio rules of caste. 

*7. In Alnuoilaliad, Banins can drink water brought in 
leather l>ngs. In the Fame way, at Aden, there is no objection 
to UFO water w'hich Jlupsulmans bring in leather hags on the 
hacks of asses. But to do either of thcHc things in Bombay is 
equivalent to giving up castc- 

* 8. In Porebunder and Mangrol, in Knltyawnr, Banins drink 
colTec or water on Uio same cusliion with Slu^^suhnans. They 
a?FO freely accept of Iwumba (an inebriating drink) from the 
hands of the latter. But to do this elsewhere would he a 
grave oficnco against caste. 

‘ From these few instances it is evident that there arc no 
definite ndcs regarding such observances in their hearing on 
caste. These depend on lime, place, &c. Nor do people of 
the panic caste, or the same place, observe the injunctions 
roganling caste in the same manner. In Bombay, for in- 
stance, dificrent men of the same caste observe it in different 
ways : — 

* 1, A, of a certain caste, bathes as many times as he dines ; 
but B, of the same caste, does not do eo. This is regarded as 
of no consequence* 

* 2. C has no objection to sweetmeats from D ; but E, of 
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the syimo caste with C, thinks that course polluting and de- 
Flruclivc of religion. 

‘3. F frooly drinks medicine prcjiarod hy Christians; but 
G thinks it inconsistent Avith the preservation of Ins OAvn 
faith. 

* II has no objection to inviting Europeans to his house, 
and entertaining them with Avinc and other articles; but I 
thinks this destroys religion. 

* 3. d thinks it harmless to onler and drink sodn-AA’atcr and 
lemonade from Kogors’s and Trencher’s ; but K considers him 
to bo sacrificing his religion in so doing. 

L fake? Avith him in the railAv.ay-carringc provisions 
prepared at home, and eats them, even Avhen touched by 
Mussulmans or Dheds (sAveepers); but M says that thereby 
religion is undone. 

‘ 7. !N, Avhile on n vo^-ngo to Zanzibar, c.an cook and take 
Ins meals in a Mn?su1nian vespcl ; but P, of the same caste, 
thinks this dcstTUcti\*e of religion. 

* S. Q fakes Ills meal even after touching a man in mourn- 
ing; but K, of the same caste, considers it dcstructiA'c of 
religion to take a me.al, after touching a person in mourning, 
Avilliowt bathing. 

Besides tliis, there are certain forbidden practices, Avliicli 
.arc carried on secretly. Some pollute themselves b}* visiting 
tlie houses of prostitutes ; some hy smoking and chamhtl 
(certain inebriating articles) at Mahomedan shops ; some by 
secretly drinking spirilnons licjuoit?; others, ag:iin, eat and 
drink, and join Aviih people of the. lower castes (avliom the 
acquisition of money has rendered important), in pleasure- 
parties held at gardens and other places. Some, Avho are 
tran.‘5portcd beyond the sea to the “black Avaters,” return in a 
state of pollution. Of persons Avith practices like these, Iioav- 
CA^cr, no one asks a question. With regard to them it is 
generally obscrvctl, “ They arc aware of, and responsible for, 
their OAvn actions.” 

‘To this stage has tlic institution of caste arriA^ed, and 
yet it has been considered as the root of religion! The most 
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MJrprimng ctrcutntitancc conncotcd with llit mlyect in, tiial no 
one qncstionii or t«l;c8 any notico of tlio'-c Hindoos who continit 
rohhericH, and such other great crimes ; who are, on that ac- 
co\Hit, <!xilcd beyond the cotintry, and wlio rclnrr> from the 
“ black waters ” really fiolbited. Jt is thtw evident the }x;oj)lc 
of every caste ctJiploy their strength in the defence of that 
institution only where they find it convenient to do so.’ 

Among tlio built of Uio native inhabitants of tbo 
cotintry, tbo greatest variety exists both of race .'intl of 
bvnguago. It is unfortunate that, Intberto, no attempt 
has b(icn made to teach them Knglisb, or oven to etlu- 
cato them. As long as the harriers of sin unknown 
langnagt! exist between them and the ruling race, it is 
impossible that there should bo any cordiality between 
the two. Our countrymen and countrywomen live in 
India, and, perhaps, after many 3’cars’ residence, know 
little of the native population around them : what they 
have learnt of their language is no further than is 
needed for the simple expression of their wants. Tliough 
oillcial gentlemen maj’ make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the vernacular of the district, yet that 
is not generally the ease with temporary residents. 
Constantly did I perceive the result of this difficulty of 
communication. Judging from iny own experience 
only, I perceived hoiv much refining influence is lost by 
this difficulty of communication, and bow often kindly 
feeling in the English, which would inspire confidence 
in the natives, is left unexpressed from want of words. 
So I constantly felt. Where some knowledge of English 
was possessed by natives, as at Madras, there was a 
different look and manner among servants. I never 
received a more hearty ‘ God bless you ! ’ than on taking 
leave of the Mahometan servant who had been my 
special attendant, and who knew some English. The 
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same difficulty occurs in the intercourse of natives of 
different parts of the country with each other. When 
such a man as' JKeshub Chunder Sen takes a four days’ 
sail to Madras, and desires to rouse his countrymen to 
higher views of religion, his native Bengali is useless 
to him : but English is a lingua franca to the educated 
there, and in every part of the empire, in which, far 
better than in any of the vernaculai’s, he can pour 
forth the liighest spiritual thoughts of his soul. 

The uneducated, cut off from the power of communi- 
cating with higher minds in English, are debarred from 
the most important means of improvement. Professor 
Dadabhai Naoroji, in a lecture on ‘European and Asiatic 
Races,’ points out strongly the barrier to mutual under- 
standing existing between the ruling and the ruled, 
through ignorance of each other’s language, and the 
obstacle to improvement existing in the variety of 
tongues. ‘There are several peculiar difficulties in India,’ 
he says, ‘ in the way of rapid progress. Education per- 
meates the mass very slowly on account of many different 
languages ; the efforts of the educated to improve their 
countrymen remain confined within small limits ; while 
in this country an idea in “ The Times ” is known over 
the whole length and breadth of the land within 
twenty-four hours, and the whole nation can act as one 
man.’ 

It is remarkable how little Hindoos of one part of 
tlie country know of those of another ; the character and 
habits of some of the natives of the Madras Presidency 
were as surprising to those of the northern division of 
Bombay as they would be to an Englishman. There 
are many wild tribes in the hiUs in a completely savage 
state (as evidenced by some strange photographs in my 
possession), almost entirely imclothed, and looking as 
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if « civiliKcd idoa never entered iheir lieadr. In another 
part, of the H.'uno President'.}' is n trilje, equ.'dly inme- 
tMislonicd to the hiihit.s of oivilimMl life, hiit clothed and 
lio.'.soH.wed of n native dijijnily W(!ll hefjtlin}' the lords of 
the soil, as they rej'ard l.hiijnselvcs. Nothin" leas 
di{j;niiiod than the care of hitiralous is worthy of the 
attention of tiinTodas. Tliesewild trihesare not. ready 
to aeeopt. atlvancit.s from fifran;;er.-'. Kven in tho midst, 
of the more civilised parts of the country, districts may 
ho found inhahitcfl hy wild trihe.'j. The (Jolleclor of 
the ancient city of Surnt informed me that, within a 
hundred miles from that place, lie had trav(;lled through 
a part of tlie country where the very sight of a man 
clothed ijisjurod terror ; and when ho required to ask his 
way, the natives fled from hitn in alarm. It is evident 
that until wo innko every effort in our power to educate 
those who arc more within our reach than these wild 
t.rll)es — those wlio have come in contact with the culti- 
vated and superior ])ort ion of society, or who are some- 
what connected with it. hy mini.stering to its wants in 
exchange for daily food— and until wc have taught them 
a language winch will bring them into sympathy, not 
only with their rulers, hut with the educated portion of 
their countrymen, wc shall liave little liope of reaching 
the hari)aric life cxi.sting in our midst, 

Wc have hitherto spoken simply of barbarism. In 
the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces there 
arc many tribes who.se sole avocation is crime, and 
who make themselves known in the south hy pre- 
datory raids .and wandering habits. An account of 
these crinunal tribes is given by Major Hutchinson, in 
his valuable work on * Keformatory Measures conuected 
with the Treatment of Criminals in India.’ At the 
latter part of Ijis volume is a painfully interesting 
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history of some of thcj^c. The Thugs are not ycl re- 
fonncil or oxtiiict, but continue their scientific murder 
of the victims they can ensnare; the next 

in order, carry out the most insidious murders with 
groat ease — the Dacoits — the Sansces, or chief caste — 
and multitudes like them, and many others. irVmf 
can l>c done for <tU these? — xvhai? This is a question 
which will be partially answered in a subsequent 
chapter. 

lyiajor Hutchinson thus s2)oaks of the Thugs in the 
same work : — 

* Particular tracts were chosen in every part of India, where 
they could murder their victims with the greatest convenience 
and security ; much-frciiuenlod roads, passing through exten- 
sive jungles, where the ground was soft for tlic gmve, or the 
jungle thick to cover them, and the lociil authorities took no 
notice of the bodies. The Tluigs speak of such idnces Aviih 
aflcction and enthusiasm, ns other men would of the most de- 
lightful scenes of their carl}" life. The most noted places wore 
among the Thugs of Ilindostaii. Tliero is not among them 
one who doubts the divine origin of Tlmggco ; not one who 
doubts that he, and all who have followed the trade of murcTor, 
with the prescribed riles and observances, were acting under 
the immediate ordci'S and auspices of the godde.«s Davee, 
Diirga, Kalee, or Bhowanco, as she is indifiercntl}'' c:illed ; 
and, consequently, there is not one who feels the slightest re- 
morse for the murders which he may, in the coiursc of his 
vocation, liavo perpetrated, or assisted in perpetrating, A 
Thug considers the persons murdered precisely in the light of 
victims offered up to the goddess, and he remembers them as a 
priest of Jupiter remembered the oxen, and a priest of Saturn 
the children sacrinced upon the altars, lie meditates his 
murders without any misgivings, he perpetralcs them with- 
out any emotions of pity, and ho remembers them \rithout 
any feelings of remorse. They trouble not his dreams, nor 
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clooH ilicir rocollccl-ion over cmiso liim inrinicUido in drirknoHs, 
in Holitnelo, or in tho liour of dcuiln** * — (K 180.) 

t 

The 'J’liuggoo Dopfirtmont, whicli Imu 1)oon formed for 
tlio oxUnction of iliis liorrihlo practice, lias had consider- 
able fliicccHH ; hut the Major gives many inshincos, wliich 
ehowhow insatiahlo in thcsowrctchod beings is ihefurore 
for this fearful pursuit. A notorious 'J'Jiiig told tlie jail 
officials, when hist captured, ‘ You had hotter hang me, 
for .1 must go on killing 1’ Systematic poisoning is also 
a scientific art among many. The Major says again ; — 

‘Prom the Police lloporfc for 1801, wo learn : “ Tlio fucility 
with wliich vcgetiiblc poisons are obtained, tlio ease widi 
which they can be mixed with the ordinary food without 
causing suspicion, and the sudden inscnsiliility of the victims, 
tend to make the detection and conviction of the o/Ibndcrs a 
matter of considomblo difliculty. In particular eases, it lias 
lioen detected amongst men calling themselves either prophets 
or Bralunins, and wlio profess to ari'ange marriages : the 
victim is induced to aecomjiany them to the residence of the 
party desirous of making the maiTiago, and is poisoned and 
robbed on tlio road. Death does not always ensue.’’ 

(P. 190.) 

The M.ajor informs us that plundering by ‘datura’ 
was practised by the regular 'J’Jiugs as far back as 1810, 
as a preliminary to strangling their victims. Q’he 
pursuit after poisoners did not commence till 1855; but 
lit,tle was done imtil 1 858, when it was reported by 
Major M'Andrew, then in charge of the ‘'J'lmggec 
Office,’ that ()4 persons had been arrested on charges of 
poisoning. 

The Dacoils are another remarkable tribe of scientific 
plunderers of houses and villages: these, if possible, 
avoid bloodshed, and do not illtrcat their victims, un- 
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less excited to do so self-defence. [Major Ti^jlie, 
Deputy Commissioner ot I mballa, gives in bis reporfi? 
a curious account of their mode of working. He also 
shows, by genealogical tahles, how the gangs are con- 
nected with the oid ‘ s:>.vk.‘ and how the members of 


each gang arc connccu-.i 
&.C., proving indispv-%'.; > *; 
and followed as a ’ 


eaclj other bv marri;:''e. 
tiio crime i? hereo’ftar/, 
'om father to son. 
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niirl wore mndc tiRC <if hy the Sunoriahs to cfToct 
their projected tlieftH. WIiou they outgrew the nge in %vhich 
they could he useful as apprentices, they in their turn hecrinie 
master- thieves. 'I'hey chooHO Briine large city, not less tlian 
100 miles distant from their lioines, as their field of of#eralions, 
and set out for it in gangs of about CO. AVlien they get near 
it, they separate into Ktnallcr gangs, dres^s up the cliildren as 
beggars, and otlicrs ns rich and rcppecbible men. TJie latter 
go to some well-known “sahookar,” and begin bargaining, 
and looking at bis valualde tilings; in the iiHantimc the 
b^’ggar eoinOH up, and manages to abstract Home of the things. 
If he is found ou*, the “rich man often pcrHuarlr*? the shop- 
keeper to let him ofi'with a flogging, on account of his extreme 
youth and apparent jioverty. . • . The wamlertnff tribes of 
profoKsional criminals are large in number. The .Sansecfihs, 
Kunjunihs, and IIarbr»or;ihs arc the most notorious. The 
men scatter about in se;irch of jil under. The younger women 
attneb themselves to village projirietors and others, who give 
fiheltcr and aHsistance to the tribe; and though search of the 
camp will soldorn fiiil to recover stolen property, the only 
offenders to be found arc dccrejdd old women and children, 
with whom it is impossible to deal, and the seizure of tvliom 
necessitates the care and keep of numerous donkeys, goats, 
and dogs, which thoj' invariably possess in considerable num- 
bers. The Sansecahs arc addicted to the manufacture of 
counterfeit coin, in addition to thieving. The only v»’ay of 
dealing with criminal tribes seemed to be, by detaching a 
police constable or officer to accompany and keep watch over 
their camps.’ — (P. 207.) 

jVlore need hardly be said to bear out the assertion at 
tbe commencement of the chapter, respecting the 
marvellous variety existing among the inhabitants of 
this one country. The contrast between the enlightened 
and educated Hindoos and Parsees on the one hand, 
and such savage tribes as these on the other, needs no 
comment; the British nation may well rejoice, if it 
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lias in part accomplished its grand mission in the East, 
by helping the fonner in their efforts for self-im- 
provement, and bringing the latter within the pale of 
civilisation, while protecting the country from their 
ravages ! 


TOL. II. 


I 



Ill 


JK'.NTIL*.' Iff 


CIIAI'TKII IV. 

Hayish, in tlu- two |iiri r»‘iUnv( rhripti-ns hri»'(ly j^lunc* d 
lit fioni*' nf fln^ f«\'jtiirr« of Hindoo «oi"i» !y v/iddi ino-Jt 
pnnniin ntly forrrd tlnMMo»lvr’> on iny tiofiV*-. and iiu^n- 
tioiii d }<onio of thi* various wliu'h an* now 

rarriod iid<> oiHTufion }*v ivdiintarv < fTojt^ or hv 
inctiviitualH in tin* ordinary int*'n*oiir-<*Mif ^^Md» -^y — I now 
proiM (►d to vf thr Mil»jo**|s Viiiirti nio- t iircujiivd 

iny aUontion^ in roniirciion with (hr ai‘tion of tin* 
Govcriunont, 

Tin* first of tlu so \h Kdnoation. No on»‘ intore.^tvd 
in thLs important i4«l>jod ran vKsit India without hein^^ 
rtnirk with Mirjiriso am! admiration at thoimndtcr and 
oxctdU'Ul inaiKioftiumf of tin* sc'hoo!^, whidi attract flu* 
attention in every purl <»f the country. Tin* Knglish 
are aiTUdonual to associate the idea of hoathenisin witli 
bnrhariKin. The anumnt of education the traveller di.s- 
covtTS in all tho5o with whom he can convense — the excel- 
lent fjehools, lilled with attentive fcholur.s anti conducted 
by ^YelUl rained tnasf(‘iv — the handsome collegeit, fre- 
tpienf cd by Htndcnts from various parts of the country— 
the universities, open to all, without distinction of creed 
or colour, and thronged with aspirants to academical 
honours ; — all these thittgs impress the mind with aston- 
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islmicnt^ They nt first give the impression that the state 
of general education in India is superior to that in Great 
IJritaiu, and that the Government concerns itself far 
more with the education of its distant subjects than ndth 
those at home. The former of these impressions will be 
modified considerabl}’ by a deeper insight into the ■work- 
ing and results of the system; the latter is certainly 
true, and ought, for many reasons, to be so, in the 
infant state of the educational movement in Hindostan. 

A mere glance .at the elaborate official reports of the 
Directors of Public Instruction for the three Presi- 
dencies, shows that, to give any adequate account of 
what is being done in India b)' Great Britain to in- 
struct the natives of that country, would require a 
volume rather th.in a few pages. Having, then, in 
the course of this narrative, given some general idea 
of the working, both of Government and of ]\lissionary 
Schools, a brief sketch only will be here made, intro- 
ductory to some observations, for which I beg to ask the 
serious considemtion of the reader. 

We learn from a valuable paper on ‘The Progress of 
Education in Bengal,’ read before the Bengal Social 
Science Association, by Baboo Kissory Chand i\Iittra, 
that the first important move towards the establishment 
of English education was made by David Hare, in co- 
operation until the most influential natives, in May 
181 G, when a meeting was held at the residence of 
SirE. H. East, then Chief .lustice of the Supreme Court, 
which led to the establishment of the Hindoo College, 
How important was this first step, and how great were 
the difficulties which had to be overcome, is learned 
from the following passage in ]\Ir. Mittra’s paper; — 

‘ Though he did not .attend this preliminary meeting, there 
was one wlio, nevertheless, shared with David Hare the credit 
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of originating the idea of the institution of the Hindoo College, 
almost from its inception, and wliose name will be therefore 
inseparably associated ivith its foundation. As a monil and 
religious reformer, Rammohun Roy had, from a very early 
period, felt the imperative necessity of imparting a iniperior 
English education to his countrymen, as the best and most 
efficacious means of achieving his end. He had established 
an English school at his own expense. ITe had. heartily entered 
into the plans of David Hare, and ;scaIously aided in their 
development. But as an uncompromising enemy of Hindoo 
idolatry, he had incurred the hostility of his orthodox country- 
men, and he apprehended that his presence at the meeting 
might embarrass its deliberations, and probably defeat its 
objcjct. And he was not mistaken. Some of the native 
gentlemen, the representatives of Hindooism, actually told 
Sir Hyde East that they would gladly accord their support 
to the proposed college, if Rammohun Roy were not connected 
with it. Rammohun Roy willingly allowed himself to be set 
aside, rather than that, by his active co-operation, the project 
should fail of its accomplishment.’ 

Fifty years have passed ; a great work has been done 
— an immense change has been effected. The writer 
thus concludes his paper : — 

^ I do not regard education as a panacea for all the evils 
with which this country is afflicted ; but I am convinced it 
will prove the most mighty instrument for improving and 
elevating her. I look fonvard to a mind-illuminating and 
soul-quickening education as the most efficient means for 
effecting such a regeneration in my countrymen as will make 
them, under the guidance of an enlightened Government, 
•willing and able instruments to work out their prosperity and 
happiness. I do not despair of this result. When we con- 
sider what was the state of the Hindoo mind half a century 
ago, and contrast it with what we now see — when we recollect 
the once dead level of ignorance, and its first breaking-up ; 
how the entire national mind was dwarfed by superstition, and 
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fettered hy prejutlicos; liow it liiis since begun to tlirow* off 
those fetters, lias risen above Brahininical domination, and 
assorted its independence — I am disjjoscd to be sanguine, and 
fervently feel that there is atnjdc gronnd for thankfulness to 
the Almighty Disposer of events.’ 

The Director of Public Instruction in Bengal informs 
ns, in his Koporfc for the year ending April 30, 1860, 
that, the colleges and schools maintained with tiid 
from the State amount, to 2,561, being attended by 
1 13,862 pupils. In addition to these, there arc 197 
private schools, attended by 7,443 students, receiving 
no aid from Government., which have sent in re- 
turns. Besides thc.se, are a large number of small in- 
digenous patifhadas, or village-schools, carried on in 
a sljod, or under a verandah, of which there is no 
account. That, a high education is given in the 
Government -aided schools is shown bj* the fact that, 
in the same 3 'ear, the number of c.andidatcs for the 
entr.ance universit}* examination was 1,500; of these, 
1,321 were from Bengal, and the remaining 179 from 
the North-Western Provinces. Of the ce.ndidatcs from 
Beng.il, 533 were successful. There wore 1 22 candidates 
for the B.A. examination, of whom 1 1 6 were from Ben- 
gal ; 75 of these were successful. ]‘’or the M.A. degree 
there were 18 candidate.-?, of whom 15 pa.sscd success- 
full}’. At the Law examination there were 22 candi- 
dates, of whom ir passed for the degree of B.L. ; 13 
candidate.^ at the same time, i*cccived diplomas as Licen- 
tisites in Law. In the medical examination, there were 
5 candidates, all of whom obUiincd the degree of B.M. 
l-'or the first examination for the licence in ^ledicine 
and Surgery, there were 35 candidates, of whom 10 
passed; for the second examination there were 26 
candidates, of whom 20 passed successfully. 
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The Director of Public Instruction in Madras re- 
ports that, on April 30, 1866, there were 1,261 institu- 
tions receiving aid from Government, attended by 
45,056 scholars — showing an increase of 278 schools in 
the year. These were chiefly private schools, a great 
stimulus having been given to voluntary effort by the 
grant-in-aid system. In the Madras Presidency, grants 
are given in augmentation of the salaries of such teachers 
as liave received a certificate, and in aid of all the 
necessary expenses ; these grants are of course depend- 
ent on the satisfactoiy state of the respective schools, 
and afford gi-eat stimulus to their improvement. The 
system appears to work well, for not only has it led to 
the establishment of several new schools, but many 
institutions, formerly unqualified to claim aid from the 
State, have worked up to such a point as to allow of 
their obtaining it. 

Each Presidency has its own special educational de- 
velopment. In Bombay, we learn, from the Eeport for 
1866-67, that considerable benefit has arisen from the 
system of payment by results, which has been introduced 
by the Director of Public Instruction, Sir A. Grant, into 
the aided schools. This is not shackled by the necessity 
of having certificated masters, as at present in England, 
the results being considered as sufficiently indicating the 
skill of the teacher. Here we find 1,632 Government 
colleges and schools, 56 aided schools, and 66 schools not 
receiving aid, but only inspection. The system of pay- 
ment by results in schools is not confined, as in ours, to 
elementary instruction.hutembraces the higher branches 
of knowledge ; this involves such enormous labour, that, 
without an extension of the staff, it appears impossible 
to continue it. A system of local assessment for educa- 
tion has been very beneficial. The Director says : — 
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‘ The operations of the local cess, as administered, under 
certain rules, by independent local committees, has done great 
things in the way of providing funds for vernacular schools ; 
and at the same time has created a remarkable interest in edu- 
cation throughout the country districts, wherever the cess is 
levied.’ 

The Report of W, A. Russell, Esq., Educational In- 
spector of the Southern Division of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, confirms this view. He says : — 

‘ The cess operations* have already begun to bring the sub- 
ject of popular education before the masses and tlieir rulers, in 
a somewhat different and clearer light than before. The people 
are heginning to look on schools as necessary popular institu- 
tions^ not merely as a part of the administrative machinery of 
a foreign Government, with which they have' little or no con- 
cern. The ratepayers now want something in reUim for 
their money, and the school attendance of the agricultural 
classes is increadng. . . . Another good effect of the cess is 
the good example it sets to inamdars, jagheerdars, &c., and 
their people, who see its operations — however humble at pre- 
sent— in the neighbouring British territory. For instance, 
I and my deputies have been asked, by the people of non- 
Govemment villages, to get the school cess levied for them.’ — 
(P. 51.) 

Thus to excite, in even a small part of India, a dis- 
tinct desire in the community to obtain education, not 
only for the higher classes, but for the people generally, 
and to be ready to tax themselves to supply a felt want, 
is indeed a great triumph to those who have wisely and 
perseveringly devised and executed so complete a sys- 
tem. "VSTien, also, it is found that neighbouring dis- 
tricts, not under British control, so perceive the great 
value of the system adopted, as to request British co- 
operation in carrying out a similar one, we may indeed 
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feel satisfaction in the work we have done in the 
country under our care. 

Since we have now reached the very important point 
we aimed at, and have so widely established educational 
institutions in India, and excited a desire in the superior 
classes of its inhabitants to avail themselves of these, it 
becomes us to consider if the natures and wants of those 
whom we are educating, would lead us to make any 
improvement or modifications in the system which is 
being adopted. I trust that I shall not be considered 
guilty of presumption in making the following remarks, 
suggested by my observations in my travels. I make 
them with more confidence, and with the hope that 
they will be kindly considered by those in whose care 
is placed this great charge, because T found the views I 
am about to state in harmony with those of official and 
other gentlemen experiencd in education in India. 

The education given in India is solely directed to the 
exercise of the intellectual faculties, and to the acquire- 
ment of particular branches of knowledge, which will 
enable the student to discharge certain duties in life, 
whereby he may obtain a maintenance — or university 
honours, which may lead the way to preferment. The 
examinations leading to these are probably similar to 
those undergone in England to obtain the same dis- 
tinctions. The general intellectual status of the schools 
appeared to be superior to what we usually see in 
England, and the youths more devoted to their studies 
than is common among us. It is not, however, easy to 
make a comparison in this respect, since the youths 
attending them are probably of a very different 
grade of society from those found in our National and . 
British Schools. The circumstance, however, of the 
Hindoos requiring to master a foreign language, as the 
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of (lirir futuro — not onlv lo Mmlv in 

V n 

it vnriotii! bnnu'hcs of lnio\vl(‘!l<fc, lint, nlso to sicrjnire 
tho ino(i»'(s of thouuhl of a c]n:irtor of tin,* {jlulu) in every 
way liitUTont from (heir own — nceossnrily rompfl** an 
amount of ajjplieation in Ihoso partienlar Itninrlio? of 
fJudy wliirlt are m'fdid for the e,\nminati"n!«. It. is 
eviilent that tlti'j mU'-t n quire an immense amount- of 
mental labour; and, indeed, I Icarmd tliat it wa.« not 
unusual for bovs to be at soliool eiqlit or nine vears in 
prepamtion f<>r colle^rc. N<‘W, in our own numtry, 
si'bonl Ivarninjx forms but a small ]>:iri of the neil edii- 
cation of our voutb. Tin* home inllueuces heoju thi.«; 
v.*(* know \\j’li in ICn^land what these tuny he, and 
generally are. In our public schools, the actual prepa- 
ration and saying of lessons form but a portion of the 
education, phy.sieal and juoral a.s well .a.s intellectual, 
which the boys receive, b'veu in this last, public 
ntteiiticm has of late vear.* been drawn to the necessity 
of imparting a nmre varied etdture, and of d»-v<'loping 
the mental powers more fully than cun be done by an 
exchisive study of one kind, howover i.-sccllent in itself. 
Various testimonies have likewise hcen home to the 
truth of the ajipareiitly paradoxical :issertion. that na 
much may be le.urnt in tim e bouiv ;is in six. If three 
of the six hour.- de.vot(‘d to fdneation are emplo}*ed in 
varied development of the priwer.s, whether ]ihy.-iic;iU 
tosthetic. or mond, the mental faculties are in a more 
healthy and vigorous st:it<*, and more <;apahlo of action 
and of the n-(a*ption of knowledge. This is well kmuni 
to those who understand (duealion. The importance 
also, to the young, of dtu* relaxation after tnontal appli- 
cation, is ])ractic;illy ;ieknowledgcd, by the .allowance of 
two hours (ill the public schools), after the morning 
le-sons, before resuming them in the afternoon. 
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M iriVlma tlio to foro^M* 

th«« h:i 1 V' tr -iju \»f nllowin;; tn^ >» lo tiO in in tls^nr 
Inn iVxv hcwi tIk' nil! n> r*'?«v‘ty iIjo rvii. In xhf'ir rnn* know- 
lo^kv w.'i^ Tiin j .iu.r. li pivi .^ n tnnuniful ].ro5jwc! f^r iln-j 
c^nntn', tknJ tn* n of tnJlumr.^ nllow tJidr t - U'* f*» con^Il^r 
fc«:M«Tn H *n' ho ly nn iutlirAti^ni of >^>r:nl r;tnk. Tho 
vmu;/ j:* n i»f Oi't»Trnn:ih ]>»‘X';^vnt<'*i n r of tho 
r\}\\\ 1 t*** in»' o?*iusn. l:o vitv jirojn rly 

tk* 5r nation, ‘I ki! notu' l»ti; a o »o]i«' \v»»xil«l 

wnU; thn o xjjilw in n il.-iv, ;nul no jv-nt Ionian wouM l*o 
pniliy of > n f* rv;lo :;c: ! Ttu“''‘ yonn.i: in‘*n a<l of 

takin:^: a*, t tk*" nn-J i;oMr t;i* n who luro nnil 

thvT'- <ni: v. ^ttSiy of all iniiiathni in t!io nronlo^l lino 

of oi'-tant M riu ir^ 5:in:a:o tho 

v*lio'>o ;n rv. '' w« ro !lint ^ho faixiti il fonn nynny 
win n a fill ou lu r fo'j: ! Surh Vonti;: pcntlmn n a« 

tin*-' im w»in: rr,rnnr5. Kncli'-hnn n, aciin^tr fri m 

witljoiu, Mtny th |»toro, ntit tiny catinot dinnpo, i^-'rvrr^o 
notion*-. T!o* iiiiltn ritia! jm-ojiK* of tho anintry aloxo* can work 
tlii: Monnai! *:u lMiy*-it*:il oiluration wa,*i tno<l *'nnti' yrar* 
nco incur o>»lirr' s :iinl Govimnuut i*p\nt .n lar^-o sunn on 
[yjutKo'la :it Ht-\;;ljly nntl ( alruita : Imt tjio plan xhilotl, lu cntn^o 
tho'f- wlH>ou:r}it to l-avo h:t«l Mnlirh'!!! toi iKvnxmcc 

it, wi-ro ♦ vi .M*'l to rU’^toni {/♦ civ*- any countf-unnoo to thr 
innovation, (‘non: ha>' ho^'u triotl at s^ voral pku'o'i, arul 

/onKiinu a •h/Vt u Jj.'oi l». rn traisnal: l>nt tho whole 

thitUT tlop* on tin* < :u rj^y of •* mu* ouo Ktini|w :in toacluT, 
:i!ul whon lo* )« avo*. the rrirkot duh ci'llajur**, Cridci t not 
in<3;^*’UoTiw in Itulia, ntul o;i*-ts ainoio^ lU-injaii boys tiNan exo- 
tic plant, whieh dirivt-ls up on the lir.-t julvcrho wiml.* — 
(Pp. -I ami r> of Ap]vi>juHx,) 

•Sir A. (irant, ])inrt<»r of Public Iiiftrnction al 
I^otnbay, draws attention to the same Pnbjeot in liis 
Keport for the year 1SG7. JIo says; — 

‘Among the j>o5nt< I ronght to die notice of Govonnmnt by 
Mi?'^ Car] eater during her visit to llombay, was the want of 
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natives, lias been felt and pointed out b}’^ themselves. 
In the address on ^ Education ’ by Baboo Kissory Chand 
Mittra, alread)^ quoted, lie states that he does not be- 
lieve that the Calcutta University has given thatpoiver- 
fiil and valuable stimulus to our colleges and schools, 
which could reasonably be expected, and thus points 
out what he considers the cause of this : — 

‘ The system of cduciition adopted by tlic university ig 
deficient in several elements for ensuring success. It is based 
on “ enumuing,’’ and is, I conceive, calculated to tuni out 
intellectual niacliinc.®, and not intellectual men. The sub- 
jects of examination arc, in my judgment, far too numerous to 
bo mastered, or even to be studied to any purpose, by any but 
the ablest candidate. The mind is overlaid with such an im- 
mense quantity of tmdigested Icaniiiig, that little or no room is 
loft for its unfettered action. It must ho slowl}" and perfectly 
digested before it can he assimilated 'vvitli the mental g-stem. 
There is a point of saturation in the mind, as Dr. Abcmethy 
says; and if a man “ tabes something more into it than it can 
hold, it c;m only have the effect of pushing something else 
out.” Tlie royal road to knowledge has not 3 ^et been dis- 
covered. I hold cnimniing to he an evil. ... I could point 
to the cases of several alumni of the uuiversitj', with whom 
I have been brought into contiict, as conclusive erfdence of 
the truth of my contention. These young men have laboured 
verj' hard, as they must labour, for the academic distinctions 
they have obtained ; but, in conversing with tlicm, I have 
found that they have not retained tlieir knowledge, because 
they had no time to master it, or to make it their own. In 
this respect I am able to declare, from a pretty extensive 
observation, that the mental training imparted by the old 
Hindoo College was more healthy than that of the University, 
and Avas better calculated to tmin the students to habits of 
vigorous and independent thought.” — (P. 15.) 

At the conclusion of Baboo Kanny Loll Dey^s paper 
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on ^ IJealth,^ also quoted in the last chapter, he gives a 
similar opinion respecting the physical effect of the 
present system : — 

^ It is not necessary for me to repeat a well-known established 
fact, that, from the dependence which the mental faculties have 
upon the brain (which is itself a portion of the animal system), 
a moderate exercise of these faculties is necessary to insure to 
it a healthy action, and that undue exertion of any one of these 
faculties has as much a pernicious effect upon the system as 
the disuse of the whole. But I must notice the state of health 
of the youth of this country competing for scholastic and 
academic honours. The rules under which these honours may 
be gained make it imperative upon them to undergo a degree 
of mental exertion, which in some cases wholly undermines 
the system, or extinguishes its vitality, and in others sows the 
germs of those diseases from which they suffer in after-life. 
The great defect in the present system of awarding academic 
honours, lies in the fact that, as the condition of gaining these 
honours is proficiency in certain branches of knowledge, im- 
plying a ripeness of the intellect, the absence or want of that 
maturity is made up by putting to the stretch one or t^vo 
facilities, of which memory performs a prominent part. We all 
know tliat, for securing an adequate proportion of intellectual 
health, all the faculties of the mind must be equally exercised, 
and that overtaxing one perniciously acts upon the whole 
man, physical and intellectual.’ — (P. 116 .) 

It has been already remarked, that the educational 
institutions of the country are adapted to meet the 
wants of the higher classes, rather than the lower. 
It was considered best by the Government first to 
awaken the superior grades of society to the impor- 
tance of education for themselves, and the hope was 
entertained that, through them, the inferior part of the 
population would be reached. That hope does not^ at 
present, appear likely to be realised. I never met with 
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any educated Hindoo •who showed the smallest, anxiety 
respecting the educational condition of the ‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water’ — those who do the work of 
beasts of bm*den, without being treated with the con- 
sideration which the lower animals would receive from 
those whose religion strongly inculcates humanity. 
* \Yc have so much to do with our own education,’ urged 
in extenuation a highly educated gentleman, ‘that we 
have no time to think of that of the lower orders.’ 
The myriads remain in a state of gross ignorance and 
superstition, inconceivable to those who live in a 
Christian count rj*. ^Ye have still, indeed, in our onm 
country, a substnatum of ignorance and degradation, 
whence springs an cver-abundant crop of pauperism 
and crime; we lament that twenty long years of ex- 
postulation and entreat}', for those who cannot help 
themselves, have not yet moved our rulers to provide 
education for those who cannot obtain it unaided, 
even if they had learned to desire it. But Christian 
workers abound in England, who are read}’^ to take up 
the cause of the neglected and destitute children — who 
recognise the grand truth tauglit by our holy religion, 
of the personal equality of all before God, and of the 
right inherent in every human being to have the means 
of learning his duty to himself, as well as to his o^\'n 
country. Hence there can be no spot in our islands so 
benighted and neglected, as not to be brought into 
contact wth some higher agency. But it is otherwise 
in India. It ^vas sho^vn, in the last chapter, that a deep 
gulf there separates the higher and educated from the 
lower portion of society ; and the very civilising influ- 
ences with which the superior classes have been for 
some time in contact, through acquaintance •with our 
literature, and considerable official intercourse -with 
VOL. II. K 
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Europeans, serves only to malce the gulf more impas- 
sable. There are no common thoughts and sympathies 
between them, except in a common love of country. 
Surely it is fitting that the Educational Department of 
the Government should now undertake the work of 
extending its efforts to those who cannot, and will not 
Avithout stimulus, attempt to obtain it for themselves ! 
The evil of allowing the present state of things to con- 
tinue wthout remedy, will be increasingly felt. The 
enormous mass of dense ignorance existing in the 
country, is already weighing down those who are -wish- 
ing to break from the shackles of custom and super- 
stition. Those whose personal interest leads them to 
desire to perpetuate the present state of things, avail 
themselves of the debasing ignorance of the masses to 
strengthen their own power, and to persecute an}' en- 
lightened men who attempt to disenthral themselves or 
others. The native prince, or Maharajah, who is himself 
an enlightened man, and in sympathy with Christianity, 
might lead with him thousands, who regard him almost 
as a deified person, capable of absolving from sin, were 
they also suflSciently educated to comprehend the 
reasonableness of his arguments ; as it is, he feels him- 
self powerless, and succumbs to the necessity laid upon 
him, by the masses around, to yield to their idola- 
trous practices, rather than to lead them to something 
better. 

In all extension of educational effort, in every portion 
of the community, whether high or low, it appears to* 
me of the highest importance that the study of En^sh 
shoiQd be encouraged in every possible way. It has 
been already sho-wn how great a barrier is raised by the 
want of it, between races among whom the greatest 
cordiality should exist. Not only so, but our language 
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is the great medium for opening the mind to civilised in- 
fluences and higher thoughts, which cannot be conveyed 
through the vernacular. * "ViTiy should we three he con- 
versing together in English,’ said a young native gentle- 
man to his brother-in-law, ‘ rather than in our own native 
language, but because we can better convey in it the 
thoughts of civilised life ? ’ The vernacular need not he 
lost because English is introduced. The natives have 
peculiar facility in the acquisition of language. We 
have seen that, in a Madras common school, each hoy 
was expected to study at least four languages. There 
need be no compulsory effort, gradually to accomplish 
this. AU youths trained in Government normal schools 
should he required thoroughly to master the English 
language, before being permitted to be authorised 
teachers ; "hhey will thus have their minds enlightened, 
even if they are not required to teach the language. I 
met with many masters in schools who could not speak 
English. Many gentlemen of experience stated to me 
their opinion, that the proceedings in com*ts of justice 
should always he in English, as a means, more efficacious 
than any other, of stimulating to the acquisition of the 
language. An interpreter then, as now, could act as a 
medium of intercommunication. 

Enormous labour and expense have been devoted to 
tlie translation of English works into the vernacular. 
It is quite impossible that the real spirit of them can 
be thus preserved. Each language has its own peculiar 
genius, which cannot he infused into another. N o trans- 
lation of the Greek and Latin classics can do justice 
to tlie original. Our own language is not moulded 
on a scientific model, like those ancient classics; hut 
absorbing into itself various othei- tongues, made up 
of idioms and metaphysical expressions fused into one 
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inarvolloiis wlioli? — wliicli rxprcKfiw, ]io.ft^:r Ilian any 
otlior, (he lii»(hoH( (hoii;'h(H of wliieh (he human minil 
is cajiahhi — is, nhovo all others, ill adaplofl for transla- 
(ion. Who ■would reco;(ni‘)e ]\Iil(on or .Shahsiiearc in 
(he most itorfcct- I'Voneh ? On mccliiiff v.ith a jiassage 
from my own wrilinj's (ranshded in(o rrench, I could 
hardly hfdicvo (hat (he original was my own cotnposi- 
(ion. A na(ivo gendeman had an elalioratc scienlific 
work (ranslated into his owm tongue ; on heing asked 
(ho meaning of some ]»aKsages, ho was obliged (o re- 
translatc it into Knglish In'fore ho could himself under- 
Htand it. Our dcveitional poetry is full of metaphor?, 
which arc founded on our own peculiar ideas. I have 
been (old (hat, wln.ui these are translated into the 
vernacular, thej’ oflim jirescnt passages mostineompre- 
hcnsihle to the native mind. 

Taking every me:ms in our power to give correct 
instruction in English, need not invoh'o the loss of 
any native works whicdi are worth preserving; hnt the 
ordinary vernacular literature — as I liavc been fre- 
(piently informed by both Hindoo and English gentle- 
men — is so replete with superstition and idolatry, not 
to say impurity, and so calcidatcd to debase rather 
than to elevate, and the ordinary language of the lower 
classes is so full of what is essentially coarse and 
low, that it does seem unwise to perpetuate it by any 
special efforts of our o^^'n. Why should we not adopt 
the same course which was carried out successfully in 
our o^\•n islands ? The barriers which formerly existed, 
from diversity of language, are melting away, while tlie 
people follow entirely their own inclinations ; the Welsh 
carefully prcseiTe the grand literature of their ancient 
language, while the educated now adopt our own as a 
vernacular. 
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The possession of a common language and literature 
has in it an enormous power of fusing into harmony 
different nations. The African race in the United States 
cannot be considered, originally, superior to the tribes 
of India. Yet, after centuries of iilusage, slavery, and 
ignorance, now that their fetters are removed, they 
show a power of improving, and a comprehension of the 
laws of moral and social usages in our country, to 
which those have warmly testified who have worked 
among them, and which must be attributed chiefly to 
the possession of a common language as a medium of 
thought, as well as sympathy in a common religion. 

An important agency for educating the lower portion 
of the population, will be by connecting schools with 
all factories. In England it was found necessary to 
make this compulsory, for the protection of the children. 
The ‘ Factory Act ’ was confined to one class of factories ; 
recent inquiries have shown that, in our country, it is 
generally needed in all. The factory system is only 
now beginning to be established in India, and claims 
attention as what may become a most important agency. 
We have already spoken of the jute factory atBurrana- 
gore, near Calcutta. When the famine was raging 
around, that town did not suffer, as did others, the 
inhabitants being able to meet the high price of pro- 
visions by receiving good and regular wages. The 
establishment of schools in connection with it is the next 
desideratum. An elaborate work has just appeared, 
entitled, ‘ How to Develops Productive Industry in India 
and the East ’, by Mr. E. P. P. K. Cola, himself the late 
sole proprietor of the Arkwright Cotton Mills, near 
Bombay. This native gentleman strongly states his 
opinion of the importance, to the factory itself, of educa- 
tion being connected -with its operations. He says : — 
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* Every factory where boys and pris are employed, ought 
to have a schoolroom attached ; and half an honr, mornings 
and evenings, should be devoted to giving lessons to the 
children in reading, witing, and simple sums. It will be 
found that, after receiving this elementary instruction, order 
Avill prevail in the fector)' ; they will be enabled to distinguish 
their numbers on the roll-call, which will save time, and avoid 
confusion on the pay-day ; and they will attend to their work 
much better. It will impress their character and intelligence ; 
by its influence their whole spirit will be moulded, if properly 
directed ; and they will enjoy the blessings of reading and 
■writing, as long as they live.’ — (P. 317.) 

This gentleman likewise sho'ws a benevolent and 
enlightened interest in the personal convenience and 
improvement of the operatives, and has become practi- 
cally acquainted with ■u'hat has been done by several 
large manufacturers in England. If his suggestions 
are carried out, each factory will be a centre of civilisa- 
tion and self-improvement, and a blessing to India. 

The development of artistic powers in the young 
Hindoo is closely connected "v^ith the progress of in- 
dustry, and is essential to its satisfactory development. 
Whoever looks at the exquisitely beautiful wood-carving, 
as weU as the silver-work, executed in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and learns that the workman himself has derived 
the pattern (as he expresses it) ‘ from his o-wn heart,’ 
can doubt that much natural genius must exist in the 
race, as well as a wonderful delicacy of touch, and 
patience in the execution of what is actually con- 
ceived. The same features are observable in the 
carvings on the Hindoo temples. Their textile manu- 
factures are also remarkable for much taste in the 
arrangement of patterns, and a beautiful, though very 
peculiar, arrangement of colour. Combined with these 
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excellences, is a most remarkable deficiency in the 
drawing or sculpturing of the human figure, or even of 
animals. This seems very extraordinary, as they have 
excellent studies always before them, and it is difficult 
to discover why they show this peculiar deficiency. 
The fact itself struck me very forcibly. Everywhere 
did I search for some trace of a true, beautiful, or 
elevated conception of the human figure, in their orna- 
ments, or the representations of their deities. Nor 
did the noblest animals fare better. Tlie lions guarding 
the inner temple at Elephauta, are quite libels on the 
King of the Beasts, and a photograph of a colossal sacred 
bull, adorned unth jewellery, makes him look somewhat 
like a gigantic sheep. The}' do not even appear to 
comprehend accurate pictorial representations of living 
objects. I heard some amusing stories of the mistakes 
of native servants, who wished to compliment the per- 
formances of their masters. To teach the real forms of 
natural objects, is in itself alone excellent moral train- 
ing, as well as artistically valuable, and every well- 
developed school of art is an important agency in the 
education of the countr}'. A great difficulty presents 
itself, at the very outset, in the deficiency of any good 
works of art, ancient or modern, to guide the studies 
of learners. Very few specimens of the works of the 
great masters in painting or sculpture are to be found 
in India ; it may be questioned whether any exist in 
the country. No Europeans of opulence go to India 
intending to make it a permanent abode, and those 
who are therre for a temporary sojourn, would not wish 
to expose valuable works of art to the dangers of a 
tropical climate. Casts from fine antiques, and copies 
of paintings, are all that can be expected to be sent to 
India, and these are rarely to be foimd. It becomes. 
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tlicrcforo, very necessary io develope a native school 
of art, foiinflorl on scientific principles. A ^Scliool of 
Jndnstrlal Art’ was established several years ago in 
Calcutta, and enriched Avitli many valuable copies of an- 
tiques, through the kindness of Hodgson Pratt, Esq.,C.S. 
Tins school was rcniodolled, with (he name of the 
* Groverninont School of Art,’ and placed under the 
control of j\Ir. If. If. Locke, as Principal, in June 
1865. Its progress in this short period gives promise 
of future success. 

The llomb.'iy School of Art has in it the elements of 
much excellence; and in sculpt>ire, ornamental paint- 
ing, and other departments, appears likcl}’^ to call forth 
native genius ; no suit>iblc premises are, however, yet 
provided for it. 

The School of Industrial Arts .at Madras includes, 
as its n.ame implies, various branches of industrial in- 
struction. Dr. Hunter thus speaks of it in the Third 
Anntial Report: — 

‘Four hundred and seventy-two East Indi.an and 
native pupils have already received instruction in the 
jMadr.'is School of Arts, and many of them are now able 
to earn a livelihood, or to contribute towards the sup- 
port of their families, by their proficiency in drawing. 
A number of teachers and monitors have been carefully 
tTciined, to superintend the rudimentaiy instructions in 
drawing, painting, lithography, and engraving. A few 
are also qualified to impart instruction in pottery, the 
manufacture of good building materials, and the uses 
of plaster of Paris for house decorations. Should more 
instructors be required, they will be selected from the 
most proficient of the pupils. A large artistic library, 
and a progressive series of studies in the different 
branches of art and manufacture, have already been ' 
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the ]\raclr«ns School, Dr. Jliintcr, whose ciithusiasm in 
his work kindles that of others. Thoujjli private letters, 
I trust that he will excuse my here copying them, in 
the hope that my doing so may lead to his obtaining the 
help he desires : — 

•Mndnis: A«p?u5?t 14, 1807. 

‘ I had a most (Iclighlftil lour of inspection of Schools of ^\rt 
and Exhiintions in dilfcrcnt paiis of iho country, commencing 
at iJoinbay, Snnit, I’oona, Nagporo, Juhlnilporc, Agra, Jcy- 
poro, &c., and ending in Calcutta. (I will send you a copy of 
t])C ])rinfcd report). I saw a great deal that was of interest, 
and I li(»pc that I shall he able to turn my trjivels to useful 
account, on behalf of art and industry. We have now 25 
Schools of Art to assist, and we are sending drawing- 
lessons, etchings, woodcuts, engravings, teachers, and tools 
all over the country. We have assisted schools at Sumt, 
llaiporc, Jcj'porc in Eajpoofana, and Jubbiil]X)rc, and I am 
now busy preparing to render further assistance to other 
schools. I have just rctiimed from our usual holiday trip, 
and wo have added largely to our store of sketches, photos, 
and casts from nature. We got seventy-seven huge photos 
of liill-tribcs, scenery, and plants in the Salem district, I 
will send you copies of some of the best, as soon as I can print 
them. I also spent a great deal of time in sketching from 
nature, and was out almost all day, from daylight till dark, 
taking careful outline sketches, which I aftenvards coloured 
on the spot. I also tried 3 ’' 0 ur method of painting at once 
from nature vntii the brush in colours, and got some good 
effects with bold drawing, which will be of use. Will you 

kindly let me knoAV if Mrs. will undertake to do coloured 

drawings for use in Schools of Art, for remuneration, and at 
W'hat price ? If not, perhaps you could recommend us to some 
one who would do so. I should like the drawings sent to my 
agents, Messrs. Coulthard & Co., 12 Abchurch Lane, London, 
who will forward them.* 
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D^rrmWr 10, 10C7. 

‘ I r»in f'tit jitjxioiv-ly for iho ^vnt^!rc<'l<Jur «lra\v- 

from your r, r.ml thoy avUI }>rtn‘o of Uto tn 

Wo ht\\o unw So}hv>!s of Art to u**' fi'r lulvico, 

niiil 1< • Moj t of IjouNivcr, «ro in 
tin* lmln-Sr;;il Ar; lino. 1 bop* xho fine nrt.'^wlll ?j>roa<l afier- 
MnnU. We mu»*l fir?! try to t- adi tin* |>oortT to earn 

a liveliltwl, am! t!ien 5ntroi5nce liiflier walks nf art.* 

Tln^re* yutvlv, aro tnniiv in our enuntrv wlio will olarllv 

« •• » O * 

aM i« hn t-a.-y aiul y< l ii)-'i*ful a way, l>y good 

culnurul dniwing :uk 1 of art, wlu'oh may 

Servo a-i models iu those schools. 

It is not the ohjiTt of this work to enter into details 
resjH'cfing the various excellent institutions wlticli exist, 
in India. While the Oovermiu-nt has made it. an 
especial care to attend to the educational wants of the 
native itdiahit.ntits. the Knglish re.ddcnts do not neglect 
tho.se of the young of their own race, hut ttatives of the 
countrv. .Mejnion lia.s been made tdreadv of manv 
cxctdleiit i!i.<tituti»m.s for them in each l*rc.si<lenny. 
In Homhay, an Kduc.ation .‘Society for English children 
waj; i-stahlished ;i,<5 early as 1 1 The society maint.ains 
two schools at Ilyctdla, within the* i.«land of Ilomhay, 
and atj infant school at Poona, cont.aining in all .ahont 
400 children. Much sym])athy i.s v<-n* properly felt, In* 
Anglo-Indians, v.-ith the children of Ktirojn.-an parents 
in this foreign country, and it i.s evidently of groat im- 
portance that they shntild ho well hronght tip. If tliey 
arc stinmlated to active exc-rtion and independent 
sprit, they m.ay become very v.aluahle memhers of the 
community. Tlte girls, e.spcciall)’, should be prepared to 
discharge well the dnlies which would devolve on them 
in their ouii countiy* ; and liaving received from early 
years a good cduMtion, might eventually, as at home, 
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l)c tiuinccl as teacliers. I could not, however, but he 
struck with the fact that, wliilc in all the IVIission Hoard- 
ing Schools for girls the strictest economy prevailed, 
and the young persons were well trained for their future 
domestic position; yet in the ICnglish Hoarding Scliools, 
generally, there was much greater expenditure, and the 
young persons did not apjiear to feel an anxiety to pre- 
pare tliemselves for their future duties in life. 

On the whole, however, we may well feel encouraged 
hy -what Ijas already been done in India to promote 
education. "Wlnit we liave accomplislied may well 
stimxdato us to yet further progress, being well aware, 
that to give a really sound education to the young, is the 
best means we can adopt to improve the next generation. 
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in the fitntement on the subject which I rcquesled per- 
mission to lay before his Excellency the Viceroy at 
Calcutt-a. As my increased experience has not led me 
to modify it, I beg leave to present it to the reader in 
its original slate : — 

^Female Editcation. 

*This was the Rpcclal object of my visit (o Iiulia. I was 
fully aware, before I left England, of the little progress which 
had been made in liic education of the females of ihiscountiy, 
and of the diflicultics which stand in its way. I was also 
awiirc that a grc:it change is taking place in the views of 
Hindoo gcnllcmcn on this subject, and that a strong desire 
exists, in the minds of the most enlightened among them, that 
tlic future wives and mothers of tlieir nation should be ena- 
bled, by sound education, better to fulfil flic duties of their 
important spheres. I came here without any preconceived 
theories, but desirous of learning the wants of the natives, and 
of ascertaining how these can be supplied, 

‘ The firet place I visited was Abmcdabad, in Guzerat ; this 
place is considerably advanced in the superior position of 
women, and in appreciation of the importance of female edu- 
cation. Female schools have been established there ibr above 
fifteen years, and the results of these are evident in the families 
of those who attend them. The views I formed, from obser- 
vation of one of the best of these schools, have been confirmed 
by Bubsequeut visits to Surat, Bombay, Poona, Madras, and 
Calcutta, and have been in harmony with those of enlightened 
native gentlemen, as well as ladies, with whom I have con- 
versed. 

* The grand obstacle to the improvement of female schools, 
and to the extension of them, is the universal want of female 
teachers. Nowhere,* except in Mission Schools, are any trained 
female teachers to be found; and even in them, the supply 

* It would bo more correct to say * very rarely,’ as I afterwards saw 
one occasionally — an Eurasian or a native convorU 
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created by the training of teachers in the institutions them- 
selves, is notsuiGcicnt to meet the demand* The girls' schools 
arc taught entirely by male teachers ! This has been long felt 
to be a great evil by the inspectors, the intelligent native gentle- 
men, and the mothers of the children ; but there lias been no 
possibility, in the existing state of things, of remedying the 
evil. 

‘ The results of such a g*stem are evident. Not only are 
the little girls withdrawn from school earlier than they otber- 
udse would be, but they are entirely without that proper in- 
fluence on their manners and character which a female teacher 
alone can give. The training to habits of neatness and order, 
and instruction in needlework, which are so essential to a 
woman, in whatever position in life she may bo placed, are 
necessarily neglected ; and the bulk of the children, for whom 
the instruction and entertaining system of infant-training 
adopted in England would be so valuable, sit listless under 
lessons which are not adapted to their childish comprehension* 
I should indeed, from observation of these schools only, have 
been led to doubt whether Hindoo girls were capable of the 
same development as English girls ; but the ver}’’ different 
condition of the girls in all tlie Mission Boarding Schools, which 
'were imder female teachers, fully convinced me that Hindoo 
girls wanted only proper instruction to make them in every 
way equal, and in some respects superior, to those of our own 
country. 

* The present condition of female education in India can be 
impi*oved solely by the introduction of female teachers, .and 
these can be supplied only by the establishment of a Female 
Normal Training School. 

* The Government of India has long adopted this course to 
supply male teachers to boys' schools. The boys* schools are 
provided with good and efficient teachers, and are producing 
excellent results. If the same course is pursued for the girls’ 
schools, there can be no doubt that similar results will follow 
after tlie ^stem has had time to work. Isolated efforts have 
been made, in some parts of Bengal, to supply teachers by the 
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cslahlislmicnt of Normal ScIiooIh; hut tlicso only prove the 
necessity of a more coinplcfc system. 

' hVlirig assured that the Government Ims hitherto held 
hack from taking this course, not t hrough any apalliy respect- 
ing female cdiiwition, hut from a desire to bo assured that the 
want Is actually felt h}' enlightened natives, before taking any 
initiatory steps in the matter, I Imve, in the Aladnisand Bom- 
bay Presidencies, nseertained that enlightened native gentlemen 
arc most anxious for the establishment of such soliools, as 
they have testified to me in writing; in Ahinedahrul and 
Madras steeps have been already tal:cn by them in memorial- 
iring their respective Govominonls. In CnlcutUi Ihavcapcor- 
t^iincd that many respcclahle persons are desirous of the estab- 
lishment of such schools, and have memorialised Government 
on the subject — that the want of themisver}’' strongly felt also 
in many important places in the IMofussil. 

* I am well aware tliat the difiicultxos to he encountered in 
establishing a Training Scliool for Female Teachers arc much 
greater than those attending Slalc Normal Training Schools. 
Tlic ignorance of Hindoo women of a suitable age is one great 
impediment, and the difficultj* of finding any such, except 
widows, who would he able and willing to train for teachers, 
is another. I have fully considered these and many other 
obstacles ; and having done this, and consulted persons of con- 
siderable experience in different parts of the country, I am 
persuaded that they may be surmounted. 

* The following are suggestions which I would beg to offer, 
as to the general features of such a school as I desire to see 
established. It will, of course, be clearly understood that in 
these proposed institutions the Government principle of non- 
interference in religious matters is to be strictly adhered to. 
While the personal religious liberty of every inmate of the 
institution is to be respected, no one, while in it, is to attempt 
any religious proselytism. Different localities 's\dll have differ- 
ent requirements, and adaptation to special circumstances. It 
will, therefore, be better in eveiy case to commence on a small 
scale, and mth as much' attention to economy as is consistent 
with the proper development of the institution : — 
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^ Sv^ffcstions /or the Jiftahlhlnncnf of u jTvmnlc 
Xonnal Tmtuinff School* 

\lst * — A houpo fIiouW 1>o procured, adapted to furnish a 
comfortable n-sidouen for about ri dor.eii Christian students, 
with a Lady Suporinlend«Mit. Arnmgcinenls should bo made 
for the sopanitc boanling of unn-Christian native students 
when rcijuircd. Arrangonicnt^ fornoccwiry funiiture, board, 
and attendance to bo made by ihn Inspector of Schools, 

* ififlhf * — A Lady Suporiniendenl, wlio sliould bo responsible 
10 Govonunent for the entire management of tlie instimtion, 
shouM bo obtained from Ihigland (at a salary, probably, f»f 
nlKint 200 ruj'ccs a month, in addition to board amh lodging) | 
and a superior mistre^-i for training (at about IhO rupees u 
mnnib, in addition to board and lodging). In each ease the 
pr.sjvage-nioney to be J^iid, under certain conditions. 

‘ fJrdb/. — IV'rsons who wish to l>ecomc students in training, 
must apjdy to the inspector, and niU'^t s;ilisfv him that it is 
their intention to study, and faithfully to projvire to Ijo teach- 
ers. They will receive boaixl and instruction wliilo in the 
institutii'ii. All Ihiglish students must Icani the vernacular, 
and all native students, Knglish. 

‘“If/z/v. — Any girls' schools existing in the neighbourhood 
may be employed for the tndning of teachers, and llie students 
may thus l>o exercising n beneficial inllucnce in the schools 
now taught by men, before they are projxired to take charge 
of schools themselves. 

‘ 1 have not hero entered into details, wishing not to trouble 
you with more than the general phuj ; 1 have, however, carefully 
considered ovciything, and shall be most happy to enter into 
furtlier particulars should au}* bo desired.* 

I will now take a brief general review of the state 
of female education, as derived from the Govormnent 
Reports. Having already spoken tvilh some detail of 
the ^lission Scliools, it will be unncees.^ary again to 
allude to them, c.specially as the published reports of 
VOL. IT. L 
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them are before the public; I have already strongly 
expressed my opinion of the great good they have 
done to native girls, by developing their powers under 
female instruction. Nor shall I allude to European 
orphanages for girls, but confine myself to native girls’ 
schools. 

It is evident that the position of female education 
differs greatly in each of the three Presidencies. The 
North-Western Provinces would have presented new as- 
pects. I much regretted being unable to visit them, and 
shall therefore not enter on their educational position. 
In Lower Bengal, the Government gives gratuitous aid 
to girls’ schools, and also to zenana-teaching in Calcutta. 
This is under the direction of voluntary societies. 
About 150 houses are visited by female teachers, who 
have between 400 or 500 young ladies under instruction. 
About 200 girls’ schools are aided in Bengal, but many 
of them are very small, not containing twenty scholars ; 
several have not been long established, dating their 
existence only one or two years back. ]\Ir Martin, the 
Inspector of the South-eastern Division, gives, in his 
Eeport for the preceding year, a table of the girls’ 
schools in his district on April 30, 1865. He says : — 

‘ It will appear that each of the grant-in-aid schools is 
attended, on an average, by 19 girls, each of the schools other- 
Avise aided by 12 girls, and each of the private schools by 11 
girls. The objection to girls’ schools is not now anything like 
what it was three years ago. On April 30, 1863, there were 
26 such schools, attended by 496 pupils ; on April 30, 1864, 
the number of schools and of pupils in attendance were, re- 
spectively, 44 and 767. • On the same day of this year (1865), 
there were 77 schools, attended by 1,208 girls. When I took 
charge of this diviaon, in June 1861, there were but 4 girls’ 
schools ; I think I am therefore justified in saying that, as far 
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* 

na tlifi opening of pciiools with the njisintnncc of the people is 
concenicil, wc h:ivo been ino.«t .miccc!;>»ful.’ 

The noecftsily of ohlnininp^ foinnlt* loachorn for (hose 
Fchools slruck 2Vlr. Mnrtin so foreil*ly, llntl, with the 
fanclion of Government, ho established a training- 
school for mistresses. The small stun allowed did not. 
permit, the emjdoyment of trained female teachers as 
instrnctresses, and the wonnm selected, though known to 
be modest and virtttous ])ersons, were very ignorant, and 
wore not of ji high class. There were 2.'5 in the school 
at the time of report, 8 of whom W(?rc Christians, and 
15 ,lat. IJyragince.s of good character. The native 
Deputy Inspector takes a warm interest in their pro- 
gress, and reports that, at the end of two years, three 
mistresses were ready to go o»it, and at once obtained 
sittiations: ‘demands were made for mistresses from 
Dnrrisal, Bogra, :ind Sj'lhet, 1ml. they •will have to wait 
another ye:ir. The problem whether these (rained 
mistresses will he accepted in schools seems, therefore, 
to he pretty well solved.’ The Deputy Juspeclor thus 
writes ; — 

* The school lins tjntlergonc sorno iiialcrial changes cbiring 
the coui-pc of the session just closed. On the 2.')rd of .Tune 
last, Government sanctioned n monthly exiiemlilure of IftO 
rupees for its support. The nnmhcr of students on its rolls, 
on the .‘lOth of April last, was 2.'», agtiinst 17 on the s:ime date 
of the last year. Of these, 5 hold sfiitends of the liighest 
grade, or of •! rupees cjich. There are in the school 8 Christians, 
1 Bmhmonee, and 15 .Tat IJyraginccs, against whoso c'lmnictcr 
nothing is known, and who tire all believed to he modest and 
virtnons women. The ago of the oldest woman is 51, and 
that of the youngest 22, with an average of ."5 ; 1 (5 of them 
are mothci'S, which pcculiarl}’ qualifies them to take charge of 
young children ; 13 have husbands, 10 are widows, while a 
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ChriKtian woman, .ngeil about 3C, lias never been married. 
The greatest care and tlio utmost attention is invariably paid 
to tlicir cbaractcr. There have been 10 admissions during 
the year, and 3 ditanissals. The nariics of 2 were etrucl; off 
for disobedience and negligence, while the name of 1 only has 
been struck off for supposed misconduct. , . . 

*In the middle of the session, the Bangla Ear^ar Girls^ 
Scliool was converted into a Jlodel School, where the mis- 
tresses arc trained in the practical part of the art of teaching, 
while instruclions on the sxibject arc imparted to them from 
Bhoodeb and Gopal Cliundra’s “ -tVrt of Tcacliing.” I liave 
inip;irted to them a series of lectures on the subject, drawn up 
by myself, from the works of the most approved authors in 
Europe, with such modifications and alterations as experience 
has suggested, for its adaptability to tliis part of the countiy.* 

With respect to the origin of this scliool, 3Ir. Martin 
states, in his report for the year ending April 30, 1864, 
that during the first year of his inspectorship, he was 
generally informed that the great obstacle in the way 
of opening girls’ schools, was the impossibility of ob- 
taining female teachers. There were, in that district, a 
number of women called Byraginees, many of whom, 
descended from Byragees, are persons of virtuous cha- 
racter, and much respected. It is a fact, that they are 
gladly received as teachers in native families, when 
trained. 3Ir. Martin considers the school, therefore, a 
great success, and so it is, for it shows that something 
much better may now be safely attempted. The status 
of the female education of the neighbourhood is very 
low. It is eridently impossible that women advanced 
in life (for the average of their ages is 35), can do 
much, if anything, to effect any change in the intel- 
lectual condition of their scholars. Still, it is a most 
important thing that tliis first step has been taken, and 
it is to be hoped that it will lead the way to such ah 
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establishment^ as may infuse new life into the position 
of female education. 

Mr. E. E. Mookerjee, an Inspector of Indigenous 
Schools, thus Avrites in my Commonplace Book : — 

* In the district of Dacca, where I have served as a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools for nearly five years, there are about 30 
girls’ schools, 2 adult female schools, and a normal school for 
ti'aining mistresses. The want of educated mistresses was 
long felt in that quarter, to remove which the training semi- 
nary was founded. The circumstance that native girls are 
married while 3 "et in their infancy, stands greatly in the way 
to prevent much progress in these institutions ; yet it is grati- 
fying to find that that practice is gradually giving way, and 
that many manied girls are nowadays to be seen in our 
girls’ sdiools. The establisliment of adult female schools is 
another means of remo^g the diflSculty. All these desirable 
ends, however, require die entertainment of mistresses properly 
educated, and capable of discharging their delicate and onerous 
duties. A normal school, such as is established at Dacca, is 
therefore an important step ; but such normal schools them- 
selves stand in heed of trained mistresses, such as are not to 
be had in this coimtiy at present. I sincerely sympathise 
with IMiss Mary Carpenter, and have to tender the best thanks 
of my countrymen and myself, for her philanthropic and 
chaidtable views with regard to the improvtonent of our 
females, sunken and neglected as they are at present.’ 

: Decemher 11, 1866. 

I had the pleasure, also, of receiving the following 
address from the Dacca Normal School: — 

* Madam, — ^The enlightened part of the native community 
have beheld your arrival in Calcutta with great joy. They 
look upon this as an event that "will give a new turn to the state 
of the native society. It is told in our Shastras, that the fiiir 
sex forms the better part of humanity ; but the want of a 
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proper education lias made the native ladies otherwise. Tlicy 
have now an example before them, by wliich, I liavc not the 
least doubt, they will bo much profiled. I have a female 
normal scliool under my charge : it consists of tliree classes, 
and tlicrc arc 24 students of all ages on llie roll. There is 
also a girls* scliool attached to tliis institution, which has nearly 
75 girls on the roll, some of whom belong to tlic Jiighcstihmilics. 
I, on the part of the teachers and students, have the lionour 
most respectfully to request you to honour our schools with a 
visit. I furtlier beg to send licrcwith an address in Bengali 
from tlic students of this school. 

‘ I have to remain, your most obedient sen-ant, 

^^louEsn CiiuxDEP. Guxgolee, 

Head Master of the Dacca Female Normal School. 

Dacca: December 14 , 18GG. 

Having entered into some details respecting the pro- 
gress of female education in Madras, it is unnecessary 
to say more, except that its advanced condition has 
only led to great anxiety for the adoption of suitable 
measiures to obtain well-trained female teachers, as 
shown in the cliapters on Madras. 

The history of female education in Bombay indicates 
a very different state of society from what exists in the 
other Presidencies, and one which reflects the highest 
credit on the educated portion of the native population. 
The establishment of schools for the instruction of girls, 
originated with the Students* Literary and Scientific 
Society. The report of this society, dated Februaiy 
1852, thus speaks : — 

* In our last Eeport, we had the pleasure to chronicle the 
establishment of 6 girls* schools, which were then attended by 
808 children. We have since had the satisfaction to learn, 
that the Bombay Government regarded the spontaneous insti- 
tution of these seminaries as an epoch in the history of educa- 
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tioa in tHis Prositlcacy. fr.au wJiieli, it is to be hoped, will, in 
due tinu'. be trocoa the coinmonccinont of a rapid, marked, and 
consiant pro.:^rcF<^ Thc*o scliools wore Parseo, Marathi, Hindoo 
and Gnjaratt-Ilitjdoo. Many prejudices had to be overcome 
before this first Mop coidd he bdeen, and sound knowledge was 
introducvil in the Fchools. Geography, astronomj-, and the 
higher hnnichcs of arithmetic wore taught there. Moral 
t.-;ichiiig wa« .'dso givin, Tlie numbers increased by 237 in 
the fir.M yt nr.* 

Tin? Parsi'o.s, however, tindortook the work of edu- 
aihm iutl.’ponihmlly of this society. In November 
1S4?, « rocii'ty (alr«.:idy alluded to) was founded, throuwh 
the mninriccm**- of t?jr .T.am.'setjeo Jojeebhoy, called the 
Ih-m Yoh'ut Institution; a part of the agency of 
tU« ronsistwl it) thv oMahllphtncnt of girls’ schools. The 
ViTru- b’ir1f=* .‘Hiool:-- werc first called into e-xistence 
u,r.>'.!,;]i lln ox^tlioiHofMr.Dadabhaijraoroji and afew 
fr'it.d'-. aided by his excellent mother. Tlie schools re- 
;riir.<'.l ut»l'*r the management of the Students' Literary 
it.iS«e!itiJs * Sociny until the year 185G, when, the 
rctvN futid's hr o.-<mjnglow,andtlieParsee community, 
V:t.gr.ow fully r<'n.‘‘ihlc of the importance of education, 
ti I'.ading Par.'i es firmed themselves into a GirLs’ 
v,! A'-ocintion. exclusively for the benefit of those 
d;:.!.! th- rr ligi' -n of Zoro-aster. The parents who can 
'i*r.l it nay :t rupee, monthly, to the school funds, for 
‘ttl liiild ; none are, liorrevcr, debarred from education 
'jhieg unahh- to pay, and all are treated alike. 

'n-r- :.re f.-venil .H-holarships attached to the schools, 
‘ori“nlateih.‘ M-lmlars to excellence, and especiaUy 
t'iiiar.- Uimn to undertake to become assistant teach- 
srt. Tl-e :in. foumled by benevolent Parseegentle- 
terd holies Tlu-sc four schools contain 4S3 girls, 
m pay the fee. The girls are taught reading, 
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\STiting, aritlimcLic, geography, Persian histor}-, morality, 
\iscful knowledge, needle and berlin-work, and singing. 
TJicsc schools are placed under Government inspection, 
without receiving Government help. Both they, and 
those belonging to the Sir Jamsetjee .Tejeebhoy Parsee 
Benevolent Institution, arc admirably conducted, and 
are as good as thej’ can bo without female teachers. 
About 1,600 girls are thus receiving a good education 
in tho Hindoo and Parsee Girls’ Schools. 

The effort to oduc.ate girls is not confined to the city of 
Bombay. Wo have already seen what admirable girls’ 
schools arc carried on by native effort in Alimedabad 
and in Surat. Those cities are not isolated in their 
exertions. The following facts are derived from official 
returns of schools in the North-eastern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency, up to January 30, 1S66, pre- 
pared by Mr. T. B. Curtis, the educational inspector of 
that district : — 

In tho Dholka subdivision nro 30 schools, contnining 420 girls. 


» 

Kaira „ „ 


>9 

222 

*» 

Surat „ „ 

ir .. 


921 

>t 

Kewa Kanta agency „ 

2 „ 


11 


Kattittwar subdivision „ 

n ,, 

» 

332 


Total in tho division . - • . 47 schools, containing 1,906 girls. 

The Government Report gives, as tmder instruction 
in this division, 2,301 girls during the year. 

These schools are supported as follows : — 


By Chiefs 4 

Endowed S 

By Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Benevolent Institution . . 8 

By Local Educational Bunds 13 

By Local Funds with Government help . . . ,14 


Total . • 


47 
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ThtP ptippU-inonlhiif llu' udIiIo oflorlf of the 

nativo.p uf Homhay to jiivo oduoation to tho other pox. 
jjocilp )io cojjjjnont. It declnn >. in(»n* foroiltly than 
any words ran do. that th*'y i.tron*;ly feel the impor- 
tanru of fi*!n:d<‘ edneation : that they have made, and 
are still making', jaTsonal and pfcujuary saerilicos to 
obtain it ; ami if they now sav, as th<>v have said to the 
(lovrrninent. that they cannot do more if they would — 
that ri-al pro^re->is is arre'.tcd hy the want of propjT 
teaelit rs — thai they cannot, hy the te'itof any means at 
their disposal, obtain meh teachers — that the course 
adoptfi) hy (ioVi-rnmcnt to supply teachers for them- 
selves, tiny !iow ask for the prls* schools, with such 
chanfTts as ditterent circumstances re«juire ; — when they 
say all this, and lay their actual pesitlon hefon* their 
rulers, will they not he listened to, and their jtist. re- 
quest find a ready resjnuivc? 

Throughout tin* (Vntral and Smdheni Divisions, th<> 
Director states, in his rejiort. that education has md made 
the same advance, and only stnall ajul inferior schools 
are to he found there. Dili the prcjtidice a^iinst fho 
education of j^irls apj>ears to have died awjiy. ‘The 
impres'-ion,* he says, * which 1 hav»* oencrally received 
in t.ravellin;j^, has heen, (hat :dl through (he Marathi, 
tiu.teralhi, and Cunaresc countries (ft»r of Sind I am 
not able to spe.-vk), it will he perfectly pos.-ihlo to in- 
troduce, v'Uh th*' full consent o/ //o’ primary 

female schoeds, to he attended hy girls up to ten or 
fleven years of age. For this piirpose I apjdied, some 
months .ago, (o fiovermnent, for sm annual gnuit of 
30,000 rupees, to be expended in variotis ways, according 
to (ho (HfTerences of loc.al circaimstances, but always with 
(he view of establishing, in every (own .and largo village, 
a primary female school. As yet, no answer on the 
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subject lias been given by the Supreme Government.’ 
It may be well that there should be a delay in this ; for 
it would' surely be best for the Government first to 
establish normal schools, to prepare proper female 
teachers for girls’ schools, rather than to perpetuate, 
and thus sanction, so undesirable a system as the in- 
struction of young girls by male teachers. 

A distinct and formal request having been made by 
the natives of Bombay and jMadras, to their respective 
Governments, for the establishment of Female Normal 
Training Schools, these were in due course forwarded 
to the Supreme Government for approval, and an 
answer was anxiously expected. 

The following printed communication has been offi- 
cially forwarded to me; it shows the anxiety of the 
Governor-General to promote an object so important 
to the female portion of the native community, as 
providing them with suitable instructors ; — 

Government document from E. G. Bayley, Esq., 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

Simln: July 20, 1867. 

Sir, — am directed to forward liorowitli, for the considera- 
tion of and for sucli further action as may be thought 

desirable, a memorandum, recently Avritten by Miss Carpenter, 
containing her views on the subject of Female Education in 
India, and her suggestions for the establishment of Female 
Normal Schools. 

2. The primary object in view, it will be seen, is to obtain a 
larger and more constant supply of female teachers, capable of 
imparting a higher order of education to native females than 
has as yet been attempted. The Governor-General in Council 
is anxious to fui*ther this object, but there are many and 
obvious reasons why it would be inexpedient for tlie Govern- 
ment to assume the entire responsibility of such a scheme as 
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is proposed, 'which ^YouId start '^vitli a surer prospect of 
success if it could be based on the efforts of the native com- 
niunity itself, under the guidance and advice, and with the 
assistance, of each local Government or administration. Such 
assistance might be shovm, among other ways, by recognising 
and suitably rcAvarding those who may actively interest them- 
selves in the cause of Female Education ; and as regards the 
establishment of Female Normal Schools, I am authorised to 
state that, whenever any earnest and genuine effort is made 
by the local community, the Government of India will be 
prepai'cd to co-operate, by a liberal interpretation of the 
Grant-in-aid Eulcs, and by assistance in procuring teachers 
from England, and by guaranteeing to them a continuance of 
their salaries and emoluments for a certain stated period, subject 
to such reasonable conditions as may be determined upon. 
The Governor-General in Council does not wish to bind the 
local Government to any particular scheme, but would wish it 
to be understood that, whenever any experiment may be tried 
with this particular object in view, the co-operation of the 
native community must be insisted upon as an essential 
condition of Government support. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

(Signed) J. T. WnEELER, 

For Sccrciarj! to the Government of India, 

The Government of India acts on the principle of 
non-interference with the religion and the social 
customs of the natives. So much importance having 
been formerly attached by them to the absolute seclu- 
sion and the non-education of the female sex, it of 
course required of them, as expressed in the last para- 
graph, that in the event of the local Government think- 
ing proper to inaugurate any scheme of the Idnd, ^ the 
co-operation of the native community must be insisted 
upon as an essential condition of Government support.’ 

A scheme drawn out by Sir A. Grant, for the estab- 
lishment of a Normal Training School, was forwarded 
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from I’ombny Casllc to tlic Governmont of Indin. In 
reply, tlio Government of India FiinctioiiK lialf the outlay 
for five years, the natives takinjj the other half. 

This condition for the present defers indefinitely, at 
Tlomliay, .any ])ossihility of a commencement being 
made of supplying the gnand ■want of India, the means 
of preparing lier daughters to fill (lie position to wJiich 
they .are destined through the medium of a sound edu- 
cation. That education docs not consist merely in the 
acquisition of a knowledge of reading and writing, hut 
in such a development of their jiliysical and inonal 
nature, as c.an he given only h}' trained female teachers. 
They have alre.ady done .all in their power to accom- 
plish these. Wliat has hcen done by enlightened 
natives to raise the other sox, shows them onl^' wh.at 
they cannot do. Such superior training they now desire 
ardently to obtain for them. Until a siiiHcicnt number 
of years have elapsed to cnahle such of their own ladies 
as may desire it to train for the purpose of becoming 
efficient teachers — a period which cannot shortly arrive 
— this preparation must be made through the medium 
of JJnglish l.adies, who will give themselves heart and 
sold to the gre.at work. It is evident that the educated 
natives of Bombay, both Parsees and Hindoos, have 
already taken the initiative, as required by the Supreme 
Government, in the development of female education. 
Tlie state of society .among them is also very different 
from what it was some years ago, as regards the seclu- 
sion of their ladies. The foregoing narrative has shown 
how many remarkable proofs of tliis they have given. 
More they cannot do : and surely they have fulfilled the 
condition imposed, of * native co-operation.’ Since the 
training of female teachers c.an be effected only by 
Englishwomen, it is evident that, even if they had un- 
limited funds at their command, it would be impossible 
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for tliem to establish, and then to conduct, such an in- 
stitution. Besides, it is under the protection of the 
British Government only, that Englishwomen, not under 
the guidance of their friends, and unconnected with 
missionaries, ought to expose themselves to the difl&- 
culties and dangers they would have to encounter in a 
distant and tropical country, under such conditions as 
may secure their permanency. 

Should proper arrangements be made, and the 
Government sanction the scheme, there can be no doubt 
that a sufficient number of educated women could be 
found who would willingly go and enter themselves as 
students in training, until they had obtained sufficient 
knowledge of the vernacular to engage as teachers. 
Many are already anxious to commence the under- 
taking. There mil be no difficulty in enlisting as 
many educated women as may be required. Effectively 
to carry out the object intended, the institution must 
receive the protection and support of Government. But, 
in the meantime, it is necessary that every arrangement 
should be previously made before the plan is com- 
menced. N ot having fully developed the sch erne which I 
laid before the Viceroy, and knowing what difficulties 
English ladies would find in India — difficulties which 
might defeat the plan at its outset, if not properly 
guarded against — 1 have detailed it in the following 
letter, which I requested permission to lay before the 
Secretary of State for India : — 

‘To tlie Right Hon. Sir Staford Northcote, BaH., 
Secretary of State for India. 

Bristol: Octobers, 1867. 

‘ Sir, — In the letter ^vhich I had the honour of addressing, 
while in India, to his Excellency the Goveraor-General, on 
Female Education, I laid before him the actual position of the 
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qiicrtion, and gave a general outline of a Hclicme for the eslab- 
lishincnt of a Female Normal School, 

‘ I have since closely directed my attention to the subject, 
in order thoroughly to understand tlic wishes and wants of 
the enlightened natives who desire such an institution — the 
position it would occupy in the country' — the possibility of 
aflbrding to the liingliph or other students engaged in it such 
domestic comfort and ])rotoclion as would be essential to them 
in a foreign countiy', the habits and manners of which widely 
dificr from our own — and the probability of obtaining an 
adequate supply of students eventually, to supply the general 
demand for female teachers. 

^ In the consideration of those topics, I availed myself, while 
in India, of opjwrtunities of visiting various institutions, of 
ICi'iming the domestic habits of Europeans in tliat countiy, 
and of obtaining what appe;ircd to me reliable information 
from enlightened natives in each Presidency, as well as from 
English gentlemen and ladies well acqiwintcd with the countiy. 

* Since my return to England, I have had various oppor- 

tunities of learning the views of experienced ladies respecting 
the probability of finding educated persons in this country 
suited for the purpose, and of discussing with them the position 
which will be best for them, in view of their going to India to 
train as teachers. • 

‘ In all 1 have availed myself of the experience I had pre- 
viously gained, both in the management of an institution 
myself, and in the study of other boarding institutions. I 
now, therefore, feel prepared to enter into the details of a 
Female Normal School, which I respectfully beg to lay before 
you. The plan is based on the following positions : — 

« 1st. ^Female education is now generally accepted by the 

enlightened part of the native comraimity as very desirable, 
and Girls’ Schools are already established in various parts of 
the country, frequently by native gentlemen themselves. 

* 2ndly . — There are no female teachers for tliese schools, and 
they are at present taught by male teachers. 

‘ Zrdly » — ^Botli native gentlemen and ladies are dissatisfied 
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'\vitli tills state of things, but cannot remedy it, female teachers 
not being procurable. 

* 4ihly . — ^It would be, of course, preferred by them to obtain 
a regular supply of native female teachers, and this sliould be 
the ultimate object to be aimed at. 

* htlily , — But both the educational and the social condition of 
Hindoo ladies present difBculties, which at present preclude 
the possibility of their becoming teachers, without long train- 
ing, and until many existing prejudices are overcome. 

‘ %thly , — This ti'aining can be given only by European or 
other Christian teachers who have themselves been trained ; 
and the natives request the help of these, if given on the 
Government principle of non-interference with religion. 

^Itldy . — Such trained teachers are very rarely to be met ivith 
in India, and it is necessary to bring them in the commence- 
ment from England. 

— ^These teachers 'Nvill all require special training for 
their future work, by the acquisition of the vernacular, and 
the study of the wants and habits of the children in the native 
schools. 

‘ Stilly . — The position of a teacher is not at present deemed 
in general honourable, or one to be desired by native ladies : 
it will, therefore, be very important to the success of the work 
that the teachers and students sliould be carefully selected ; 
that theii* position in the Noimal School should be good, and 
that a guarantee should be given by Government for suitable 
salaries to accredited female teachers in native schools. 

^ \Qthly , — Special provision should be made for the instruc- 
tion of native students, besides that training in the art of 
teadiing which they may receive in common with the English 
students, so as to supply the want of previous education equal 
to that received in our countiy by pupil-teachers. 

^ Accepting these positions as the basis of the Normal School 
contemplated, it is obvious that the special object of the insti- 
tution at its commencement will be the preparation of the 
future teachers of native schools ; it will be desirable, there- 
fore, to obtain, if possible, a number of educated persona who 
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liavG already mastered tlic ordlnaiy brandies of education, but 
who require to learn llic art of teaching, and to acquire the 
vernacular. Young native ladies vrho may eventually hecome 
teachers, must first obtain the prejairatory education, either in 
the schools now existing, or by special classes formed for 
them. Tlicy should also be learning English, while the 
English students arc studying the vernacular. 

* The institution should be arranged as follows : — 

* The House provided must contain not only suitable class- 
rooms, but comfortable accommodation for the Lady Superin- 
tendent, Training Mistress, and students (any non-Christian 
natii'c students, who may require to board in the institution, 
must have sopanite arnmgements made for them) ; servants, 
conveyance, and wlmtevtT else is needed for a respectable 
household, to be provided also. 

‘ Tlio Ladf/ Superintrnflent will hare the general manage- 
ment of the institution, provide the board, and in eveiy* way 
be the head of the liouschold. She will make all arrange- 
ments ncces'^aiy' for developing the objects of the institution; 
confer with the managers of schools desirous of obtaining tlie 
assistance of the mistress and students; conduct all corre- 
spondence; and in all respects be responsible for the due 
carrying out of the intentions of Govemraent, to %vhich only 
she will be responsible. 

*The Traiuing Mistress^ who is to be an English certificated 
teacher, will have the entire responsibility of training the 
students. She will spend a portion of each day u-ith them in 
the schools; give them .such separate instruction as may be 
needed; and with them receive daily lessons of a master in 
the vernacular, to the acquisition of which she shall give care- 
ful attention. Wliile teaching in any school, she shall in 
no respect interfere with the regulations or wislies of the 
managers. 

‘ The Servants are to be selected by the Lady Superintend- 
ent, and to be under her direction. She sliould have, if pos- 
sible, one good English servant, and may employ, under her 
direction, young women brought up in the English schools of 
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the country, or others. It*%vill be desirable to exclude men- 
servants from the household. 

^ Persons desirous of entering the Normal School as students, 
must satisfy the Lady Superintendent that their character and 
general qualifications are such as to render them suitable for * 
teachers, and also undergo an examination fixed by the 
Government. Tliey must conform in all respects to the regu- 
lations ^vhiIe in the institution, and must receive a certificate 
of qualification from the Lady Superintendent, signed by die 
Inspector, before leaving the school to take an engagement as 
a teacher. 

^ The annual expense of such an insdtution cannot be at 
present estimated. The following is the nearest approxima- 
tion I can oflfer, exclusive of the rent and ftmiishing : — 


Salary of Lady Superintendont 
„ Training Mistress . 
Board of two Ladies 
Board of twelve Students 
Daily lessons firam two Masters 
Wages and board of Servants 
Conveyance .... 
Miscellaneous household expenses 


200 rupees per mensem. 
100 

60 „ 

240 „ 

100 „ 

IdO 

100 . 

50 „ 

1|000 rupees per mensem. 


* Exclusive of rent, the institution would cost, on this esti- 
mate, 12,000 rupees per annum, or 1,200/. sterling. 

*The passage out of the Superintendent and Training 
Mistress would be paid by Government. At the commence- 
ment of the institution, it might be advisable to send out also 
some students, whose education and position would enable 
them to become teachers without long training. A guarantee 
must be given for the return of the passage-money, or other 
expenses, if the work is abandoned by them '^vithin a given 
time. 

‘ This, Sir, is a general sketch of the institution I propose. 
It is evident that experience only can show what modifications 

TOL. 11. M 
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, it may bo ncccmry, btit I bcliovu that tlio principles on 
wliicli it is based will bo foniul correct. 

' Ilopin;^ for your kind consideration of (Iiesc remarks, 

* I remain, .Sir, respect fully yours, 

‘ JIaijv CAin'KKTr.r!.’ 

It is evident tlmfc n pchcmo sneb as this can in no 
way po.ssibly interfere with any of the prejtidices or social 
customs of tbc natives, since none need avail them- 
selves of its advanl;i{jes but those who desire it No 
native ladies would be rerpiired to train as boarders in 
the school. Even if, for some years, none should desire 
to enter it ns students, tl>o time would not he lo.st, as 
Englishwomen could he training thein.«clves for en- 
gagement in the female schools. 'J'hese once eslah- 
lished as teachers in schools, would he able to train 
native young ladies, who may desire it, .as pupil-teachers 
in English schools. I’lic inrrodnetion of liinglish ladies 
direct from our coimtry is much desired in Eomhay, 
where there are numerous flourishing schools, in wliich 
their services wouhl he gladly secured. In other parts 
of the country, it might be deemed preferable to secure 
the services of those who are on the spot. JVIany women 
are to bo found in India, whose respectable clmracter 
and previous education would fit them for the office, 
and who would gladly avail themselves of such an 
opening ; the numerous schools for European orphans, 
and the daiigliters of officials, would surely furnish 
many well-educated young women, if their attention 
were directed to the work. Among the Eurasi.ans on 
the eastern side of the Empire, are numbers to whom 
it would he the greatest boon to have a means of liveli- 
hood afforded to them. There will he much to be done 
in preparation of these for teachers, in the acquirement 
of the vernacular, as well as in actual training, before 
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tlu'V \vonM }ui projinro?l (o ontor on (heir dutu**?, and 
th»‘iv will he ainpli* luin-to g;uiH*Xja*nt!n(vof tin* vi«»\vs 
2 ind wantfi **f l\v* natives. Any iniiiibrr of romalc 
wonM readily find ijmploynuMit, if properly 
ipialifird. v'-p»‘(Mally if tin* (tovornmoid jilmnld ilhc-lf 
primary hrh»Md«. as proposed Ijv tVir A. 
<ir:int, 1* ha*- ^uppr>^^'(l hy s«>nn'.l1iat thonalivo.*? 
would not f.unploy ^!^r]| nMcln'r*^ in their ^f'llo«d^\ Tlio 
trnitud in tho Chureli f>f Kngland Xornial 
Sch.ofd at ('alcUvta huvo wm difluudty in ohtainiufx <*ni- 
phiymrn!% anil :nv {gladly ivid a< li*arh<*rs in tho 
r^-unnasof Hinthkoj:<‘ii"th nu'U in that oity: tin- iJyrapm^os 
**i tho Dawi N«*rinal School an- sonjjht aftrr for m- 
gapciin nt in tho .crhools, Ihcaiqh they an* not of a Has.s 
who Would he pn fcrxedj and »*:mn»»t- have mvjuin*d, in 
two or throe Years, such othioation and traininj^ as would 
niaho tlnm Mijurior instrnrirc*-'*'*?* fJladly* then, 
would tiny employ Kuropoan or Kurnsiau misfrosses 
Indued on tln^ (tnve.ruinmt systr-m. to whom tiny w<mld 
n<»t have any of the ohji i-;ion« which mi^^ht nttnrh in 
their mind'* to tho’ie other student**. There can, there- 
fore, he no doubt that if these N%»rm:d Traininj:^ Sehoeds 
were eutahlished hy fiovenniu iit^the native community 
wotdd ro-operate in what tiny ro {^n-atly desire, and 
have fo I'liriicstly a'^kc-d for. That no doid>f may c*x^^t 
in the mind of the (;nY<rnment on this snhjoct. the 
native inhabitant.*- of Ihimhay. n<»w resident in hondnn, 
have rent a slronj; unnnorial on the subject to the 
Secretary of State for India, It is Mippletncntod hy 

Some n'lnarkahlc* Mnti.»itics.^ 

There is, however* a corlaint 3 Mhat native students* in 
some parts of India, would at. once npjily f(*r admission 
to a Normal Training School so established ly the 

• Vulr D. 
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Grovemmeht. Several of tlie Brahmica ladies of Calcutta 
are most desirous of sucli an opening for improvement, 
and Brahmo gentlemen of respectable position have 
repeatedly assured me, that they knew of many who 
would at once apply. They are now greatly disap- 
pointed at the delay of their wishes. In Madras, 
gentlemen of distinction assured me, tliat such an 
opportunity of training to obtain a livelihood, would be 
gladly accepted by widows, of excellent character. In 
Bombay, for some time, young Parsee ladies have been 
encouraged to qualify themselves as assistants in the 
schools, and many are anxiously desiring the establish- 
ment of the Normal School. The actual success of the 
plan can bo ascertained only by making the experi- 
ment, and that it should bo made is earnestly desired 
by the Parsees and Hindoos of Bombay, for without it 
all further progress is impossible. They can appeal to 
more than fifteen years of zealous work and pecuniary 
sacrifice, as a proof of their sincerity, and the earnest- 
ness of their co-operation in the object they have so much 
at heart. They would dp more if they could ; but the 
great commercial crisis has deprived them of the means 
of doing so, and after the many pecuniary sacrifices 
they have already made in the cause of female educa- 
tion, they may reasonably ask why they should be 
called on to sustain, in addition, half the burden of the 
work of training teachers for girls’ schools. For the 
male sex, the Government has always taken the whole 
work of training teachers in its own hands. The work 
succeeded. The schools have been supplied "with trained 
teachers of their o'svn nation. The natives perceive 
the value of the system, and wish it extended to the 
other sex. * Why,’ they may still ask, * does the Govern- 
ment do less for girls than for boys ? They will be the 
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tnotliorf: of the next gonoration, awl it is to thoir influ- 
onco on <<H'it‘ty that wo look as an im])ortant- moans of 
olovatinji <mr nation. Is tho (iovcrmncnt indifn-ronl 
to this? Docs if hojjrndg*' th«’ oxpcjnlituro of money 
on what wonhl ho of such vital itnporfanco to nsV’ 

• The time is como when tho Hitoloos fcol ronfnh'ncc 
in tin* sinot rity of onr (iovt rnment in iw ofiTorfs to misc 
thoni, inf* Ih cttjally awl momlly, without interference 
with thi’ir r*'li}rious or social ctJ'-loms; they invito the 
aid of Kn”H‘-hwom«.n to do the work, so t ssejitially their 
own. of rai«ij»}; their Kaefont sisters. Onr remntry- 
wojnen are ready to respond to the call. May the 
fjovernment cnahle us to do sol 
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CHAPTER Vi: 
hefodmatorv schools. 

There are no Reformatory Schools in India to •which 
juvenile criminals can he sent hy judges and magis- 
trates, under a legal sentence of detention after impri- 
sonment ; — there are no Certified Industrial Schools, to 
which young vagrants, and others in a state of proclivity 
to crime, can be committed for a term of years, -without 
imprisonment, to enable them to Icam to gain an honest 
livelihood. , 

• Nor, under existing circumstances, can voluntary 
effort be invoked to endeavour to save young Hindoo 
hoys from a life of crime, as multitudes of English hoys 
and girls have been rescued ; for it has been proved 
that not only for the permanency, but also for the effi- 
ciency, of such institutions, is pecuniary aid from Gov- 
ernment, but legal detention also, absolutely necessary. 
In India there is no Reformatory Schools’ Act for 
juvenile offenders ; there is no Certified Industrial 
Schools’ Act for young vagrants ; nor any equivalent to 
these English Acts in legislative action. 

That such schools are greatly needed in India, was 
forced on my unwilling notice during' the first few days 
of my residence in that country. 

It will be remembered that almost my first close con- 
tact with Hindoo life was in the Court of Justice at 
Ahmedabad, where I saw before me one of those very 
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^ Ref oimatory Schools and Certified Industrial Schools. 

^ Schools of these two kinds have now been established for 
many years in England, and the success with which they are 
attended is generally acknowledged. 

^ They are founded on tlie principle that jails are not adapted 
to youthful criminals, who ought rather to receive moral and 
industrial training. 

* There appears a very great need of the establishment of 
similar schools in India — Reformatoiy Schools for older and 
hardened offenders who have been in prison; Industrial Schools 
for younger children, and juvenile vagrants who are likely to 
fall into crime. 

* Many of both these classes may be found in the prisons of 
India, or are wandering over the country. They arc certain 
to perpetuate a criminal class, unless timely steps are taken to 
reclaim them. Many of tliese boys ha'V’'c been several times in 
prison, and are already desperate characters, contaminating all 
who come within their sphere. 

^ The Reformatories and Industrial Schools in England are 
established by private benevolence, and are supported by pay- 
ments made by the Treasury to the managers, toward^ the 
maintenance of each offender, payments from county rates by 
special agreement, and voluntary contributions. A consolidated 
Act for each class of schools was passed last session. 

* It is probable that India would require a somewhat different 
system, for local reasons, and that here the initiative must be 
taken by the Government. At the same time it is probable, 
that if encouragement is now pven by die Government, by 
the passing of a law authorising and partly providing for sudi 
schools, municipalities may be able to take their share of the 
needful expenditure and management. A general feeling ap- 
pears to prevail, among both European and native gentlemen 
who are in any way connected with the criminal classes, as to 
the importance of such establishments in India. They need 
not, for many reasons, be as costly in India as in England, and- 
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it is probable that the labour of the boys may be made nearly 
to cover the expense of their innintciiancc. 

‘ I ■would therefore respectfully but strongly urge on tlie 
Legislature the importance of taking steps as soon as possible 
to establish such schools. 

‘ Will you permit me to foi^vard herewith my ** Suggestions 
on the jManagement of Keformatories and Certified Industrial 
Schools,” which contain an accormt of the ^stem generally 
adopted in England? ’ 

Subsequent experience, during my residence in India, 
fully confirmed my first impressions ; and the statements 
of experienced gentlemen, as well as my own personal 
observations, fully showed that such establishments 
might bo conducted in India at far less expense than 
in England, since the cost of the clothing of the in- 
mates •would be very small, and the boys might easily 
earn, b}' agricultural labour, a large proportion of 
the cost of their food. In Bombay I had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting closely the valuable institution 
which bears the name of its founder, the late Mr. David 
Siissoon ; I learnt that, though it has not had the advan- 
tage of legal detention of the inmates (apprenticing the 
young offenders to learn a trade at the school being the 
substitute employed), and though the manager had not 
had the benefit of European experience, w'hich might 
have led to the adoption of some improvements, yet that 
the institution is considered a decided success — that 
it receives some assistance from the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Government, and that magistrates avail 
themselves of it in the disposal of juvenile offenders. 
The David Sassoon Eeformatory has been in operation 
for more than a dozen years, and has therefore estab- 
lished three important facts; first, that juvenile crimi- 
nals exist in India ; secondly, that they are susceptible 
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of reformation, and can be taught to earn an honest 
livelihood ; and thirdly, that the principle is considered 
a sound one in Bombay, and is acted on by magistrates. 
An account of this institution will appear in a subse- 
quent part of this chapter. 

. The subject of reformatories not having yet, however, 
generally engaged public attention in India, as it has in 
England, the nature and working of such institutions, as 
they exist in England, France, and Germany, does not 
appear to be understood there. Hence, in reply to the 
suggestions of some of the local Goveniments, as well as 
myself, of the importance of establishing reformatories, 
a circular was issued from the Governor-General in 
Council (dated July 16, 1867), stating that conclusive 
objections exist against the institution of ‘Central 
Juvenile Reformatories in India,’ and ‘ that it would be 
difficult to collect boys who would fill a central jail in 
any province.’ Then it is stated, ‘The cost of construc- 
ting a new set of expensive buildings, which would be 
required, and the entertainment of guards, «S:c., would 
be very considerable, while, on the score of health, it 
would be objectionable to remove boys to central jails 
at a distance from their homes.’ 

It is evident that this objection is based on the sup- 
position that central juvenile jails are intended by those 
who advocate reformatories. This is a misapprehension 
of the term, as it is generally received in England ; in- 
deed, every reformatory manager would probably object 
as strongly as is here set forth, and even more so, 
not only on financial but on moral grounds, to es- 
tablisbing juvenile jails, especially large central ones. 
They would not ask to have large expensive buildings, 
still less the protection of guards. Nor would it be , 
necessary to remove boys to a great distance from their 
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homes, since it, has always been considcml better to 
have a immher of small reformatories in difiVrent, parts 
of the country than one lar^c central one. 'J'he juvenile 
jail at I’arkhnrst, in the Isle of Wight, was originall)' 
intended by the Government to carry out the reforma- 
tory principle : it gradually became essent.iall.v, as well ns 
in name, a jail, in which were confined 600 young men. 
Since then, refornmtories, under voluntary manage- 
ment. containing generally from thirty to sixty youths, 
have been established in various parts of the country. 
Parkhurst .luvenile Prison has been .abandoned by the 
Government, and the buildings turned to another pur- 
pose. 

IJcsides the ohjoctiou, in which all reformat orj*^ mana- 
gers would fidly sympathise, to the erection in India of 
central juvenile jails, a belief is cxi)ressed, in the same 
minute of Government, that reformatories are always 
liable to gross abuses in that country, from the ^com- 
pelled absence of that moral and religious teaching to 
which reformatories in England owe their success, but 
which would assume a ])roselytising form here. 

It is indeed quite true that Christian instruction 
could not be introduced into reformatories, as they 
would, of course, he eslahlished on the genenil system 
adopted of non-intorfcrcnce with religion. Proselytising 
would be a must improper use of such an institution ; 
this is carefxilly guarded against, in our own country, 
and it would he directly opposed to the principles on 
which the Indian Government invariably acts. None 
ought to be attempted, under Jiny circumstances. 

But the fact of the absence of instruction in the Chris- 
tian religion, by no means implies the absence also of 
moral and religious teaching. The sacred books of the 
Hindoos inculcate principles of morality, nor have the 
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natives any objection to the moral precepts of Chris- 
tianity, while they do not accept its doctrines. It has 
already been shown that educated natives generally 
accept pure theism, and many are very religious men, 
though they have not embraced the Cliristian religion. 
We know well how high a position is held, morally and 
religiously, by our Jewish fellow-subjects. Native 
teachers trained in the male Normal Schools discharge 
their duties admirably under the direction of Govern- 
ment Inspectors, and are at present engaged in 
the instruction of tens of thousands of young Hindoos, 
from the better portion of society. They would surely, 
be well fitted to instruct, in the simple principles of 
morals and religion, young criminals in reformatories, 
especially if at the bead of the establishment were an 
Englishman who understood the nature of such in- 
stitutions. 

Perceiving that I had not sufficiently explained the 
nature of such institutions in the suggestions which I 
had laid before the Indian Government, I addressed 
the following brief letter to the Eight Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India : — 

‘ I beg permission also to add a few words respecting Ee- 
formatory Schools. 

‘ The founders of these institutions in England have, from 
tlie commencement of the movement, always strongly objected 
to large juvenile jails, advocating rather schools of from 
about 80 to 60 boys, who might live in a simple domestic 
way, under the care of proper persons : these, while giving 
them moral and religious, as well as intellectual-training, 
should also teach them to work for their living. Grood per- 
sonal influence supersedes the necessity of prison-guards. A 
number of small schools in different parts of tlie country have 
been practically found to succeed much better than one laige 
establishment. 
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* To schools Mich ns tlu'so I rororrcil, when nuggosting tc- 
fonnalorios for the Hindoo hoys, who arc now nssocinted in 

with adult prisoners, or who, after ehasiisonicnt, rove 
the country in a vagmnt and jircilatoiy mannon 

^rroin infonnation I ohtnined in dillercnt parts of the coun- 
try, it appeared that such schools, estahlished in various dis- 
tricts where most noedoil, inipht he carried on at no great cost. 
A piece of land granted for the purpose hy the Govcnuncnl, 
might, by the well-directed labour of the hoys, he made to pro- 
duce nearly enough for their food; tludr clothing would not he 
half the expense which it is in Kngland; and from what I ha've 
seen of native teachers, many of whom arc highly intelligent 
and well-disi>o?od persf)ns, I do not doubt that some cotild he 
found capable of tahing iho management of those schools, 
under the direction of thcKdneational Board, or other gentle- 
men employed hy the Government. Most educ.ntcd natives 
arc believers in One True God, and would be capable of giving 
moral and even religions instruction to the boys. 

* I visited, while in Bombay, the llefonnatory School estab- 
lished many years ago hy David Sassoon. It was commenced 
before the ngricuUunil s^’slem was adopted in our reform- 
atories, and is confined to in-door trades : it is not, therefore, 
in this and Fomc other respects, to ho.takcn as a model. It is, 
liowcvcr, considered in the city a gTC.at success; as there is no 
legal detention, magistrates apprentice young delinquents to 
the school to learn tnides. It receives aid from the Educational 
Department of Government. 

* Hoping for your kind consideration of these remarks, 

*I remain, Sir, respect ftill}" yours, 

* JIAHY CAnrENTEH.* 

The following account of inslruciion actually given in 
a jail by a native teacher, is contained in the General 
Report on Public Instruction in the Lower Pro>dnces of 
Bengal for 1864-5*; it shows the possibility of giving 
instruction in a reformatory: — 

* Mr. Martin’s Beport, pp. 185-187. 
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school instruction of convicts is permitted, bnt it is dis* 
tinctlj decLired that such instruction is to be considered a 
matter of jail discipline* The Director is, therefore, of opi- 
nion, that any expense occasioned by the instruction of pri- 
soners should be borne by the jail funds, and not by the ftmds 
of the Education Department. This should be represented to 
the magistrate, and through him to the Inspector-General of 
Jails, whose advice and co-operation should be solicited.” I 
immediately wrote to the magistrate on the subject, but have 
not as yet received any reply/ 

T\Tiile at Calcutta, I had the pleasure of conversing 
with a native teacher who had given instruction in a 
jail school — probably in this- He evinced the deepest 
interest in his work, though, as I understood, it was 
purely voluntary, and expressed great regret that he 
was compelled to discontinue it, as the jail regulations 
prevented any hut prisoners themselves from giving 
instruction to other prisoners. He expressed con- 
siderable surprise at such a system, remarking : ‘Edu- 
cation does not consist merely in teaching to read and 
write ; its most important part is to elevate the mind 
and moral nature. To set thieves to teach thieves 
would defeat this great object/ I need not say that I 
fully concurred in his views. 

I was informed, also, that a number of the prisoners 
in Alipore Jail availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them of instruction. It would appear, then, 
that with due caution, instruction might be safely 
given in Hindoo reformatories by native teachers. 

This is not the place to enter into the principles of 
Reformatories, or to answer objections made by persons 
who have not studied their object or their working, 
and who are not aware of their actual results. In 
England, the subject has been long before the puhKc. 
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servilely, but studied its principles, and adapted them 
to English habits and character. So in India, without 
attempting to introduce every plan which is good in 
England, Ave may adapt the reformatory principles to 
the inhabitants of that country. Assuming that this is 
understood and accepted, and hoping that those who have 
not studied the subject Avill make themselves acquainted 
with it, before they oppose it, or theorise against it, 
we will now give some account of the experiment made 
in the David Sassoon Eeformatory of Bombay, derived 
from official sources. 

The report for the years between 1862 and 1867 
gives the following account of the origin of the institu- 
tion : — ; 

* The Bombay School of Industry, established in the year 
1850, chiefly through the exertions of the late Dr. Buist, had 
for its object the reformation of the many juvenile delinquents 
arrested by the police; the encouragement of apprenticeship 
amongst the Avorking-dasses ; and the introduction of better 
implements than are common in India. 

* For several years the maintenance of the institution Avas 
provided for chiefly by public subscriptions. 

* hluch difliculty, however, had been experienced in raising 
funds for the support of the school, which difficulty, added to 
the Avant of a suitable building, had greatly impeded the success 
of its operations. 

^In 1857, the sons of the late Mr. David Sassoon came 
forward Avith the follotving very liberal offer of their assistance, 
conditionally on the grant of certain concessions by Govern- 
ment : — 

‘ They offered — 

First — To convey to Grovemment, for tlie purposes of 
the school, a house and premises situated near Grant 
Road, in every Avay suitable for the institution, making 
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of tljoir terms of apprenticeship. This is proved by the sliort 
experience already acquired. 

^ The attention of the Committee has been lately turned to 
the desirableness of some systematic effort for improving tlie 
tastes of the boys. Dr. Birdwood lias most kindly offered, 
irith the sanction of the President of the Horticultural Society, 
to attach to the Industrial Institution, as a temporary measure, 
some of the malices (gardeners) in the service of the Horticul- 
tural Society, for the purpose of ornamenting our grounds. It 
is proposed to take advantage of this liberal offer, as soon as 
the whole compound shall bo raised to a higher level, which is 
one of the works at present Ij’ing over for want of funds. It is 
intended also to erect a large aviaiy on the premises. This 
is at present under construction. A small collection of birds 
for the aviary has been already made, and further occasional 
contributions from the public will be very acceptable,’ 

Mr. Pratt, the secretary, is able to give tbe follow- 
ing testimony to the conduct of the boys during the 
year ending June 1860 : — 

‘Looking to the previous characters of the hoys received into 
this institution, the conduct of the great bulk of them may be 
described as remarkably good. Of those who liave been long 
resident at die institution, and are near the close of tbeir terms 
of apprenticeship, the conduct of the generality may be said to 
be even exemplary. 

‘ During tbe year imder review, four thefts were committed 
on the premises by some of the boys. 

‘ Experience has established, that judicious management and 
prompt inquiry seldom fail to lead to the discoveiy of the 
guilty parties on the occurrence of any misconduct.’ 

The reformatory appears to have become increasingly- 
valued, for, at a special meeting held on the premises 
on February 20, 1861, it appeared that the number of 
boys had increased to 85 ; but it was found that this 
involved an expenditure which exceeded, by more than 
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100 rupees (10/.) per inensein, the income of the insti- 
tution. It ^Yas therefore resolved : — 

‘ That the existing state of the finances will not 
admit of the maintenance, cntirel}' at tho expense of the in- 
stitution, of a larger number than -10 boys; that, for tho pre- 
sent, that number bo regarded as the maximum nttmber to be 
admitted free of charge ; and that tho secretary bo rcciucstod 
to place himself in cnnuntmiuition with the magistrates of 
police, for the purpose of obtaining suitable provision for tho 
m.aintcnancc of the boys recently admitted into the institution, 
in excess of tho above number, or of arranging for the cancol- 
ment of their contracts of apprenticeship.’ 

lu consequence of this resolution, eleven bo3*s were 
sent back to the Commissioner of Police, whom he had 
sent on magisterial order to the institution, but who 
had not yet been apprenticed. Considerable difficulty 
arose respecting tho disposal of the boys. Act XIX. of 
1850 permitting magistrates to send boys to the insti- 
tution, to be apprenticed, instead of being punished, 
but not making any provision for the maintenance of 
the boys, or for obtaining the consent of the managers 
to receive them. An official correspondence on this 
subject sufficient!}' proved the necessity of a legal 
provision for such cases, ns in our Industrial Schools’ 
Act. Eventually the Chief Secretary to the Govern- • 
ment communicated the decision of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council, that he considered the pro- 
posal of the Sassoon Committee to be a reasonable 
one, and that henceforth ‘ All lads sent to the refor- 
matoT}' by police magistrates should be clothed and 
fed at the expense of Government, as would be the 
case if they were sent to jail.’ 

The Government, being evidently desirous of extend- 
ing the usefulness of such institutions, introduced a 
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section into Act XXL of 1861.. The substance of it is 
ns follows : — 

‘ Sentences of imprisonment passed on such ofienders may, 
under tliat enactment, he earned out in any reformatory 
which fulfils certain specified conditions, these conditions 
being — 

1. That the reformatory aflbrd moans of suitable discipline, 
.and of training in some branch of useful industry. 

2. That it be kept by some person willing to obey Govern- 
ment orders. 

3. That it be recognised by Government as a lit place of 
confinement.’ 

Now, it is well known to managers of reformatories, 
that a short period of time spent in their institutions 
would be of little value, the object being to influence 
the character, and to enable young persons to earn an 
honest livelihood. The reformatory is not to he re- 
garded as a private jail, where a term of imprisonment 
maybe passed — still less asaplacewhere penal inflictions 
may be carried into execution. The Managing Com- 
mittee of the David Sassoon Eeformatory came to the 
conclusion, soon after the passing of that Act, that no 
steps should be taken to obtain a recognition of it by 
the Government as a fit place of confinement for the 
purposes of the new law, considering it more conducive 
to the object for which the school was established, that 
the inmates should be apprenticed under indentures for 
a term of years, than that they should be prisoners 
under sentence of a few weeks’ or a few months’ con- 
finement. Their reasons are given in the following 
passages in the Report for 1864 to 1867 : — 

‘ Of the cases connected with young delinquents which 
come before the magistrates, there are but few which call 
for sentences of imprisonment beyond a few weeks or months. 
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liHhmonts, of qualified artisans from the institution. At'his 
Exeellency’s suggestion, an adverti.semont has been inserted 
in the “ Govorninont Gazette," inviting Heads of Departments 
to apply to the institution for the serviees of qualified artisans. 
It is particularly desirable to find employment for discharged 
apprentices in the Jlofussil, where they •would bo less c.xposcd 
to tomptotion than in Bombay, and would bo completely 
weaned from their old liaunts and assoeiates. A circular 
from Government to E.vccutivo Engineers in the Mofussil, 
recommending that application be made to us when artisans 
are required, would I think be useful to the institution. Dr. 
McICcnzic, the Superintendent of the Dharwar Jail, in a letter 
which I received from him several montlis ago, expressed his 
willingness to entertain one or two of our advanced appren- 
tices for the purpose of teaching prisoners in jail. I have 
been unable, however, to avail myself of this offer, for I fear 
that to place our apprentices, immediately on their discharge, 
in close contact ^vith the inmates of a criminal jail, would be 
to entirely undo the work of the reformatoiy. Neverdieless, 
Dr. McKenzie is entitled to our best acknowledgments for the 
intcrc.st evinced by him in this institution, and for his offer 
to aid it as far as lay in his power.’ 

There is great difficulty in tracing out the inmates after 
their discharge fi’om the reformatory; and the managers 
are desirous of introducing a system of'patronage^'such 
as is carried out with so much advantage in some Euro- 
pean reformatories. Of the importance of such a plan, 
and of the kind interest taken in the boys by the 
managers, Mr. Pratt adduces the following instance : — 

* The police sent to the reformatory last year a lad named 
Girdhur, whose father was known to the Honourable Mr. 
Munguldass Nuthoobhoy and to Mr. Lukmidass Khimjee. 
These gentlemen, from tlie interest they occasionally evinced 
in Girdhur, came at length to be virtually recognised, as the 
boy’s patrons. The effect of “ patronage,” even in this isolated 
case, has-been remarkably useful to the institution. Girdhur 
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is one of tlio best of boys. It is true that bo ran away once. 
But even tins exceptional misconduct served to illustrate bow 
advantageous would be a general system of patronage, Wben 
Girdhur ran a\vay, tbo aid of bis patrons was requested 
towards bis recovery. This assistance was promptly afforded, 
and tbo fugitive was soon brought back. 

‘ If it be difficult, under existing circumstances, to get 
information as to what becomes of our discharged apprentices 
after they leave the institution, it must, of course, be still 
more so to obfciin such information as regards the deserters ; 
nevertheless, wo do what we can with the means at our com- 
mand, and are sometimes successful in discovering the habits 
and mode of life of those who have effected their osaipe 
from the institution. A bo}^ named Sonoo-bin-Essoo — who, 
having been much trusted by tbo superintendent, absconded 
from tlie institution several years ago, making away with a few 
rupees which had been entrusted to him — ^^vas lately arrested 
and taken up to the Police Office, A technical difficulty there 
arose, however, which rendered it necessary to abandon the 
prosecution. A petition has since been received from liim, 
begging for renewed confidence and support, which of course, 
in the interests of the institution, must be refused. When it 
is brought to my notice that any boy who, having absconded 
from the institution under circumstances which involved no 
breach of trust or other misconduct, is many months aller- 
wards earning an honest livelihood by the exercise of skill in 
handicraft acquired in the institution, I think it generally the 
wisest plan, in the interests of the community, to waive the 
right of the institution to its apprentice’s services, and to 
invite the youth over to the institution, for tlie purpose of 
encouraging him to continue in the right course. By these 
means I have succeeded, I think, in inducing several deserters, 
for their own protection from arrest, to take to an honest course 
of life in Bombay. It is gratifying also to learn, from a letter 
from a magistrate at Broach, that two boys from that town, 
who were apprenticed to the reformator)', and afterwards 
absconded, are now living respectably at Broach.* 
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Mr. Pratt adds : — 

* It ifl satisfactory to be able to state, that the value of 
the refonnatory seems now to be better appreciated than it 
used to be by those classes of the community for wliose benefit 
it is intended. If our finances -would permit of our admit- 
ting apprentices gratuitously, I think it probable that many 
private apprentices would be sent to us by their parents and 
guardians. The following case is cited, as affording strong 
evidence in support of my belief as to the growth, among the 
lower classes of the community, of something like a just 
recognition of the advantages offered by this institution. 
Moroo Ilurree, an apprentice, received in 1804 from the Police 
Office, was allowed, by my locum tenens at the reformatory, a 
' short leave of absence to visit his friends. He never returned 
from this leave, and he had not been long absent, when his 
mother reported that he bad died of cholera. A few months 
ago this youth voluntarily surrendered himself to the super- 
intendent, expressing with evident sincerity contrition for his 
folly, and he is now one of the most promising boys in tlie 
institution.’ 

The gratification of the boys is not lost sight of. The 
report mentions an excursion to Elepbanta, through the 
Jdndness of Sir Bartle Frere, soon after his farewell visit 
to the reformatory. Mr. A. D. Sassoon and Mr. Godjie 
Bertram each sent a donation of twenty-five rupees for 
sweetmeats for the boys, on the last New Year’s Day, 
and the Custom-house clerks sent them a large basket 
of dates and cocoanuts during the holidays. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the secretary, Mr. 
Pratt, to whose unwearied efforts the institution is so 
greatly indebted, planned and developed a system, 
whereby the boys may be gradually prepared for 
liberty, very similar to our licence system in refor- 
matories. Experience leads to the same general sys- 
tem in India as in England. He says : — 
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‘ I respectfully recoiiiineud that, for tlie future, the system 
whidi has been heretofore pursued with boys, of adhering to 
the strict letter of our bonds, be abandoned, and that the se~ 
cretary be authorised, at his disci'etion, to obtain employment 
for deser\»ing boys, before the terms of their apprenticeship 
expire, on the following conditions : — 

1. — That the bqys to whom the privilege of going out 

dailj'* to work may be granted, shall be required to 
reside on the school premises until the expiration of 
their terms of apprenticesliip. 

2. — ^That the privilege maybe withdra^vn from any boy 

on his being convicted of misconduct in or out of 
school. 

3. — That out of the monthly sahuy earned by each boy 

put out to service, the cost of his food and clothing 
diall be defrayed, and one rupee assigned to him as 
pocket-money ; and that of the remainder, a moiety 
shall be credited to the institution, and the other 
half deposited in tlie Government Savings Bank, for 
use by the boy on his quitting the institution. 

‘ By the measure which I recommend, the loss to the institu- 
tion, in a financial point of view, would, I tliink, be inconsi- 
derable, and would be amply compensated by many direct and 
collateral advantages which may reasonably be anticipated, 
among which not the least important is this advantage — tliat 
the boys who may be put out to service before the end of their 
terms of apprenticeship, would be thus, under tlie guardian- 
diip of the superintendent of the institution, gradually trained 
to habits of self-command and self-reliance, and would conse- 
quently be less likely, on the severance of their connection 
with the institution, to fall away from steady and industrious 
habits, than if they were retained, as is the present practice, in 
strict confinement until the end of their apprenticeship, and 
then received all at once their full measure of freedom.’ 

This institution is a very important one, and will lead 
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Ilic woy, il is liopcflj lo tlif' (•->1 nijlislnnont. of rnony fiHfli 
in JlHlio, nml, .Mill more, to fh« po^tiing of li-jrislotlvc 
iiM.*a«»ir(*s whicli \vill r<T»rli*r thorn ofToctivo. 'fho grcotc.st 
cn*(lif. is duo to tiio /^onthrnon who o-fahhVJxrd im] 
crirrh’d it on under {^rent diHicultios, ronfidinif in the 
wiundnoKs of the principle thfit erring youths should 
hr* ftiughf to e.'irn nri honest Jivinj', rather than he 
punished in jail. 

'J’luit such an institution as the ►Sa'^soon lleformntor)', 
or rather one similar to the Kntflish reformatories or 
(Vrtilieti Tnduslrial Schools, would he much valued hy 
the native inhabitants, wore. «uit;dde le^dslative provision 
niuile, was stroiijjlj' imjires'cd on my mind in the various 
jiarls of the country which I visited. The subject was 
especially diserrssed at Ahmedahad, in conserjuence of 
public att(U)tion being drawn to the condition of the 
young hoys who formed part of the v;igniut gang there 
brought up for judgment. The following are the views 
of a native assistant-magistrate of great experience, 
which he kindly wrote for me : — 

‘ According to your wishes, I beg to submit the following 
infbnnation and suggestions in regard to juvenile ofienders. 

‘Section of the Code of Criminal Procedure (or Act 
XXV. of 1 80 1 ) provides that, " When nay person under the age 
of sixteen years shall he sentenced hy any magistrate or court 
of session to imprisonment for any olTcnce, it shall bo Lawful for 
such magistrate or court to direct that such ofTcndcr, instead 
of being imprisoned in the criminal jail, shall bo confined in 
atiy rcfbmiatorj- which may bo recognised by the local Go- 
venunent as a fit place of confinement, in which there may be 
means of suitable discipline and of training in some branch of 
useful industry, and winch shall bo kept by a person willing 
to obey such rules ns tlie Government may direct with regard 
to the discipline and training of persons coniined therein. All 
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persons confined under this section sliall bo subject to the 
rules as laid down by the Government,” 

* There being, however, no reformatory, of the kindrofciTed 
to above, at this station, all juvenile .oflenders sentenced to 
imprisonment, before Act VI. of 18G1 came into force, were 
confined in the criminal jail, where they had of course to live 
and associate with those who generally spend a wicked life. 
Section 5 of the aforesiiid Act provides, that “ any juvenile 
oflender who commits any oflence which is not by the Indian 
Penal Code punishable with death, may, whether for a first or 
any other ofience, be punished with whipping, in lieu of any 
other punishment to which he may, for such oflence, be liable 
under the Kiid Code,” Accordingly, as the law now stands in 
this country', juvenile male oflTcndcrs are punishable only with 
whipping to the extent of thirt}* stripes with a light rattan 
(riWc Section 10 of the aforesaid Act), with certain exceptions, 
as laid down in the foregoing paragraph ; and juvenile female 
oflbnders with imprisonment or fine, as is provided for every 
ofience in the Indian Penal Code. 

‘ I can, however, frcel}^ say, from what I have seen with my 
own eyes, that robust or wicked-minded juvenile male of- 
fenders can scarce!}'' feel the above mode of punishment as a 
check for the future ; while female juvenile oflenders, in case 
of their inability to pay fine, or if the olTence "with which they 
arc charged is not punishable only with fine, are confined in 
the criminal jail, where they have to pass their time Mutli a 
majority of females of bad and immoral character. 

‘ Independent of the above, in a large city like this, orphan 
or helpless children are frequently to be found as fit objects of 
support and improvement in an industrial institution. 

* I am, therefore, strongly in favour of the establishment of 
a School of Industry at this station, as is contemplated by Sec- 
tion 433 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, for the confine- 
ment of juvenile oflbnders of both sexes, and the accommoda- 
tion of children, who, not having proper modes of livelihood, 
arc chiefly induced to support themselves by mixing with dis- 
reputable characters, or resorting to every sort of evil. 
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‘ al>ov(! iviii, I ln^I!r*vf‘, \tu o/infliico<l nt^l main- 
tnihiMl i^irMy nnvrrniiKnt, anti j>:irrly at tliar 

or l]i«* Mniiicipality atul tli »5 I/»ral Kiin^l, alnaclyn^-Mf-t 

lb»*K<lm"ilion:il l)<*jiartiri» nl to» unnin rxoait, a*? fbivcnimuit 
Imvi? lici'H j )!»';» to arrao»v. 

‘ ^riu? lo\vr»*t c:oHt fif liuilfliii;; a School of ln»lii»i*ry I vroiiM 
cMhiiato at SjOOO riij>w oral fimf of th»* o.-faWWioirnt at 3.V> 
rujM.o.'t iiicioMMii, for which muh an inv^-f tnu nt of 
ruiHtOM apjicaiv^ to h<* nccc** ai^'. Tim total Mirn ihiin amounts 
to 44,01)0 rupccr-, whifh can har*lly la* now njiM-O hy Mih-crip- 
tionn in tlni< country, owin^ to tho oxiMinj; rri'*!?* among the 
iiurcantilc rla:;wM, I have lii-tn, tlicn-forc, irn4in<-*l loFugge-t 
the? above plan for carry! nir out, at once, the nm-t lamlahle 
object you arc kitnl on* High i/» have in view Jor the goo<l of 
the j)c(»pk! of thi« country ; arnl rcqin'.'’*ing you to accept my 
b(»*H thiuika for the trouble you arc takint: in thi^ and other 
iimtterH tending to imjirovc the condition of India, and v;i,dung 
you cvciy fucccf^, 1 bi*g to conclude tluH.’ 

Aliiiicdahad : October 14, lS(3(k 

Sticli re format ones nre intcndefl for the comparatively 
civilised population of Jlombay. It will be quastioned 
wJiether tliey can be adapted to the reclamation of 
tbe children of the wild crimimil tribes, of whom 3Iajor 
Hutchinson gave some account in his work, which was 
<|Uoicd in the third chapter of this volume. lie affords 
us hifonnation on this point also. That numbers of 
those wild untaught boys actually do fall into the grasp 
of the law, and afford ample scope for reformatory treat- 
ment, we learn from a paper laid by him before the 
meeting of tbe Social Science Association, which as- 
sembled last Septeinhcr at Belfast. He says ; — 

‘ Wo arc still worse olf ns regards juveniles, for wc have ab- 
solutely no place of any kind suitable for their treatment. As 
a rule, niagistnilcs (I think very wisely) absedn from sending 
them to jail ; but I observe that in the Punjab Criminal 
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Koport for 18<> I, 718 juveniles were convicted of oflenccs, of 
whom about lOD \uulor the ago of sixtoou were imprisoned, 
and 818 whipped. In the North-West, in 1805-00, 840 were 
imprisoned, .and Oil whipped. Tltis shows that woli.avo quite 
enough boys wlio arc thus forced on our iinnds, and wliom wo 
are obliged to punisli, to cjill for the ostitblishnicni of suitable 
reformatories. I am sure that, if suitable reformatories cxi.sted, 
many of the boys now dismissed by magistrates, because no 
suitable reformatories exist, and who continue in criminal 
pursuits until they arc old enough and daring cnotigh to oblige 
the l.aw to incarcerate them in our jails, would be Siivod from 
ultimate ruin by titncl}' delwttion in a reformatory. 

* The Government wished me to report on what is called a 
rcfonnatoiy in the Punjab, btit which is merely a ward inside 
a jail. I found about twenty bov.e, of all degrees of guilt, 
including murder, .all associated together, and with no training 
or teaching such as seemed to me likely to be beneficial to the 
weak, depressed, miserable-looking creatures.’ 

A similar spcct.aclc I witnessed in jMndrn.'? Jail ; in 
that, .a little attempt at (caching was given, hut not such 
as could cotmtcract the evil nri.«ing from the association 
of c-xperienced thieves, coming (hero after a second or 
third conviction, and voting hoys not. as yet adcjtts in 
crime. We have nlreadj* seen that the professional 
thicve.s bring up their children to their own calling. 
^^^^at must, lie the eftect of tlic a.ssociation of young 
S.ansees and others of the same kind, full of the c.vploits 
of their worse than Arab life, with each other, aud with 
such as may not yet have entered on a similar career! 
We all know well the cfiTcct of such intercourse in a 
prison, where there i.s nothing to call off the mind from 
the atmosphere of vice around. What is to cut off the 
entail of crime thus handed doum in perpetuity from 
father to son? Still more, what is to arrest the practice 
of Thuggee, except by utter extermination, unless some 
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UHs'ltis nrij ndftpfcd t<» ofr llto yoting boys before 
fli(?v luivo lcfirnt:il <bc! Iiorribb* art? — 

‘ Tljuc;rt l>rjnf^ up all tla lr lunla rliilflron (ravri Major 
IIutohiti»oii) to tla* proP j'Mon, unlf ^n !io<lily pr/iVi/ot 

tlmn Ironi following; it. Tin: inoiljo*! ol) '»‘rvMl tii iiilrlatlnr,^ a 
boy in vrry prafbinl. At the ai'O of or iKi-lvc vrar.**, bo 13 
firnt jioriniltod to nf^company n jarty of 'rbiirf*!, ()n»i of the 
pinjx, gi.' norally a in-ar rolalioiij In.-? tnf^^r, wborn tbo 

chibl 5« taught to rt-ganl with gn‘at arnl v»*bom lie 

iimially r»/rvi.'H in a in«;nial caprnniy, carrying a IninrHc anti 
flrc’niiig footl f>r him. rmpiMiily ilic failicr acUir-t prrcqitor 
to the roll. In the rvent of l>^'5ng r|iit-tifim<l by tnivclhrm 
whom he may meet, the boy in crijoinetl to give no informa- 
tion, fiirlluT than that l!n*y are pnjrrvtiing from r^nic one 
place to anolhir. lie is in*4tructe<i to con.’^hlcr Jii** interest as 
oppnsetl to that of rociety in gcncnil; atnl to ilcprivt; a Iiuinan 
huing of life rcproyeiUrd as an act inrrely atialogons to tlint 
of hilling a fiovl or a sheep. At firrt, while a intirrlcr is com- 
mitting, the iKiy is sent to some tiistance from the w:ene along 
with one of the waiclicrrs: then allowed to rec only ilio dead 
body ; nftcnvartlH more and more of the secret is imparted to 
liim, and at length the whole is di-iclorcd. In the meantime, 
a share in the booty is iiHually assigned to liim. He is allowed 
afterwards to assist in matters of minor importance, while the 
murder is porpelmtiiig ; but it is not until he attains the age 
of 18, 20, or 22 years — according to tlic bodily .strength lie 
may have acquired, and the prudence and resolution he may 
have evinced — that ho is deemed capable of applying the 
“ dliote,’’ nor is he allowed to do so until ho has been fonnally 
presented with one by bis tutor. Siicli is the cfiect of the 
cause of education, strcngtlicncd by habit, tliat Thugs become 
strongly attached to their detestable occupation, and rarely, if 
over, abandon it.’ — P'p. 183, 186.) 

Now, it may be supposed that it would be impossible 
to reform these boys, or the children of the professional 
thieving and begging tribes, tbe Sansces and others. 
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even before they have been thoroughly trained by their 
parents. A valuable experiment was, however, made 
by order of the Government. Measures, at the same 
time reformatory and repressive, were put in force 
against them. Major Hutchinson thus states what was 
done, in his official report, dated July 28, I860 : — 

* 1. The tribe, being collected from each part of the district, 
is located within a walled enclosure, or rillage, called a kof, 
on ground suited for agriculture, or which is absolutely under 
cultivation. 

* n. Sufficient assistance is intended to be given hr the Go- 
vernment, and by private parties, to enable the tribe to exist, 
until the fruits of its o\m labour are adequate for its st:pport, 

‘ in. The members of the kof are not allowed, without 
permission, to be absent from the kof at night, and any 
member who absconds is liable to punishment. During the 
day they may go where they like.* 

Major Hutchinson thus speaks of the^stem adopted, 
in his address at Belfast : — 

‘Underthe order of Sir Robert Montgomeiy.KLC.B., G.C.S.L, 
these outcasts — ^men, women, and children — ^were collected from 
the villages, near which they lived in scattered hovels, and 
placed in low mud-walled enclosures containing houses for 
their accommodation. Land was given them by Government. 
The people of the country gladly and nobly helped; some 
gave grain, some ploughs, some dug wells for them. The 
land was good, and these tribes were told to cultivate it, and 
given the means of so doing, and food to support them. Of 
course, at first, there was much mtmnuring. How could ther 
abandon their vagabond, begging, sporting career, and take to 
* the uninteresting occupation of digging ? However, in time, 
and by little and little, though they sufiered much bv them 
own imprudence and 'ivastefol and filthy Labits, they did fcrmr 
this land under cultivation, and the experiment on the 
has succeeded. 

‘ The Government asked me to report on it, and, in csz- 
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Jinny with Mr. Prinscp, 1 did so in 1805. We visited each 
of these artificial villages, and ascertained that, under the 
constant care of various civil officers — amongst whom the 
names of Mr. James MacNabb, Majors Unnston and Mercer, 
justly merit most honourable mention — these criminals by pro- 
fession were, to a very great extent, earning an honest liveli- 
hood. Of course they were still addicted to begging and 
other pursuits natural to the gipg^ class, but they had made 
an immense advance in civilisation. They had leanit the 
rights of property, and acquired an interest and right in the 
land they cultivated. Clean clothes were to be seen on their 
leading men, and generally that scarcity of clothes and pas- 
sionate love for jewellery, so common amongst such people all 
over the world, was not quite so conspicuous- Their children 
were attending schools in these villages — ^girls and boys — and , 
had made great progress in reading and Miiting. Simple ma- 
nufactures (such as those of ropes, mats, baskets, &c.) were 
going on, and generally the commimity showed signs and 
capabilities of increasing prosperity. 

‘ No doubt, at present, the arrangements for these artificial 
villages are, owing to a want of funds, very incomplete ; but 
this very serious evil will, I trust, be overcome, and this really 
grand experiment not allowed to languish for want of that 
timely aid all such works require in their early j^ears. As 
matters now stand, the fact has been incontrovertibly estab- 
lished, that criminal tribes, whose members from generation to 
generation have subsisted chiefly by thieving, can be raised 
up into the position of useful members of tlie (Mjmmunity, and 
be made in a very great degree to abandon their former cri- 
minal pursuits and degraded habits, by merely using the means . 
at our disposal, and without any direct teaching of the 
Christian religion.’ 

Major Hutchinson thus speaks in his oflicial report : — 

‘ The attempt, the original design, has by no means been a 
failurel The fact remains that, in spite of many difficulties, in 
spite of great sickness, scarcity of food, and land requiring 
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hard labour to get n crop from it, the possibility of getting 
thieving tribes to attempt their own support by agricultural 
instead of criminal pursuits, has been placed beyond n doubt; 
it is for us to perfect and carry on wlmt has been attempted, 
that success may be rendered sure and continuous. Their 
character is decidedly improved, and in some kofs they 
have really adopted clothes in addition to a mere loin-cloth ; 
and, as I myself saw with agreeable surpriso, these clothes, in 
the case of two or three of the head-men, were positively 
clean. Crimes arc stated, by the Deputy Commissioner, to have 
decreased since these tribes were thus collected in reformatory 
villages. Schools arc in full work amongst them ; the scholars 
— boys and girls — examined before me, showed quite suf- 
ficient ability' to give very great encouragement to this most 
important part of iho reformatory treatment. I do not ad- 
vocate the at tempting towards these tribes such a reformatory 
system of control as I should certainly strongly recommend to 
be enforced in all juvenile roformatorics ; but I consider we 
owe it to ourselves, to Ibem, and to the community amongst 
whom we have located these criminal tribes, to establish over 
them such supervision as shall, to the best of our judgment, 
lead to their reformation, and to the peace and security of the 
country. It is no slight responsibility which the Government 
lijis undertaken ; but I may note, as worthy of attention, that 
the Government commences its labours with the great ad- 
vantage of having all these people in families, the very system 
which at ^lettray is found to be so absolutely necessary.’ — 
(Pp. 205, 200.) 

Mr. IMacNabb, Deputy Commissioner of Sealkote, in 
his report of 1862, speaks of the effect of tliis plan. 
Since the agricultural portion of the Sansees have been 
brought under its action, he slates that the police re- 
turns of three months greatly diminished. ^The 
country people,* he says, ‘ are delighted with the new 
arrangement.’ The commissioner was told, when lately 
in the district, that ^ now professional thieving was being 
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put a stop to.’ If there were any waste land in the dis- 
trict, I would most earnestly urge that arrangements 
might he made for the remaining Pukhewars, also for 
all Chooras of doubtful character.’ 

Such an experiment places beyond doubt the possi- 
bility of controlling and reforming even adults by the 
adoption of judicious means, and reclaiming them from 
their wild and lawless life. Still more easy would it 
he to act on the youthful population, before settled 
habits of crime are formed. It is evident that a very 
different kind of juvenile reformatory would he required 
for a rural district from that suitable for a city, where 
trades would be a valuable means of livelihood. The 
following is a sketch of a proposed reformatory for hoys 
in such a district, if the G-overnment should authorise 
the experiment with hoys under a long sentence of im- 
prisonment. It was written in answer to a request for 
suggestions on the subject by an ofScial gentleman. 
The writer is evidently imbued with the principles 
adopted by our best European reformatories ; and being 
practically acquainted with Indian life, he has developed 
the scheme so admirably, that I make no apology for 
introducing it here, except to him, for doing so without 
his permission : — 

‘ Now for my suggestions on the subject of your letter. Ton 
have apparently twenty “ Senorias,” criminals from infancy so 
to speak, 16 of whom are under 12, and all under 17. You 
have also some boys in jail ; you wish to establish some kind 
of reformatory ’treatment for the young delinquents, and not 
to keep them in jail. 

‘ As you have not, at first starting, any properly prepared 
establishment to receive the lads — ^no buildings, no teachers ; 
and as the lads are for the most part, by your accoimt, of a very 
wild untameable nature, vagrant, and thieves by blood, so to 
speak, I think they must (though for others I hope it may not 
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be needed) have at first to taste of what is sharp and severe 
treatment in jail, only let it not be nnhind treatment. 

‘ I. To do this I would at once place them entirely separate 
from the adult prisoners. 

*11. Carefully explain to each child that your object is to do 
him good i to teach him to overcome his bad habits, which do 
him harm, and acquire good habits wliidi shall be for his good. 
Explain to each child the system tmder which he can work, 
and earn his wa}'* to a mitigation of position, and eventual dis- 
charge. Archbishop Whately and Captain Maconochie, on this 
point, laid down this great principle, thus stated by the Re- 
corder of Birmingham (late of Bristol), jMr. Davenport Hill : 

* That while no motive which canfurnidi a wholesome stimulus 
to the offender to enter on a course of self-improvement, and 
persevere therein, should be withheld, on the other hand, that 
no advantage, whether in the sliape of relaxation of stringent 
discipline, or in facilities for working himself out of detention, 
should be conferred tmless they have been earned by his sedu- 
lous and untiring industry and good behaviour ; and that he 
diould forfeit his privileges, some or all, if guilty of misconduct.” 
If you can promise the lad that, if he does well, you will put 
him in a much better place, a reformatory outside, then tell 
liim BO ; but we must be most careful to promise nothing to - 
any prisoner, old or young, which we cannot grant, and tlie 
non-receipt of which would be by them looked on as a breach 
of faith, and destroy our moral influence. 

‘ ni. Each lad must, at night, deep by himself. You have 
no teacher who as yet could control them at night if they all 
slept in one ward, and the teacher with them. 

‘IV. Let as few signs of imprisonment be visible as posable ; 
no irons, and do not put them on a prison dress, but a nice 
suitable boy’s dress of one uniform pattern. 

‘ V. On no possible pretence let any adult prisoner have any 
communication with the lads. 

‘ I suggest the following division of the day, so long as you 
must keep the lads inside the jail — xintil your reformatory 
buildings are ready, and teadiers ; also until you have gained 
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some knowledge of and influence over the boys. I consider the 
treatment in jail the boys should recollect as irksome, painful, 
penal, and feel the change to your reformatory a privilege. 
Bearing this in mind my proposals arc — 

‘ 1. Boys to rise at daylight. 

* 2. Bach boy at once to fold up his bedding in the way he 
will be instructed, Jind clean out his cell. 

‘ 3. Half an hour to be allowed for each boy to eat some 
food before commencing work. 

* 4. Labour to commence after this, and to be continued 
till it is deemed necessary again to give food ; probably this 
would be twelve o’clock. 

* 5 . After this meal, boys to be marched up and doTO; taught 
to walk steadily in twos or fours, or any simple movement taught 
them ; at tliis time they may advantageously be put through 
extensive motions, or any movement which will bring their 
muscles into play, and stretch their limbs. The meal and the 
exercise should not occupy more tlian one hour and a half. 

‘ 6. Labour should commence again, and should continue to 
within one hour and a half of the close of dayhght, when food 
should be again given, and half an hour allowed for it. 

‘ 7. School should occupy the last hour of daylight. Such 
is a rough sketch, giving a general idea. You will observe 
I allow no absolute play ; that is a privilege for your reforma- 
tory. I hope none of your boys 17111 be more than three 
months in this jail ; and once your refbnnatoiy is started, and 
has a good moral tone in it, then no boy should ever go inside 
a jail, but straight to your reformatory. He, however, would 
always be liable to be sent to jail if he behaved badly ; and 
some persons think boys should ahcays have a taste of jail, 
to make them value a reformatory. Certainly in India I 
would spare theni a taste of ourjails^ which I look on as sinks 
of iniquity. 

‘8. Now as regards labour. I consider that, while the first 
batch are in jail, that it must be severe and penaL I would 
divide it into two kinds : 1st, severe, penal ; 2nd, lighter, less 
penal. The boys should have to pass, as regards labour, through 
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tluxic classes : 1st class — G hours’ hard labour, roiuaiuing hours 
lighter and pleasanter; 2nd class — 4 hours a day liard labom*, re- 
maining hours as above ; 3rd class — 2 hours a day hard labour, 
remaining liours as above. Duration in each class to depend, 
to some extent, on a lad’s own conduct and exertions ; the 
mininnnn period to be — 1st class, 15 days ; 2nd class, 80 daj^s; 
3rd class, remainder of time in jail. The amount of hard labour 
may appear to you small, but remember you are dealing Arith 
bof/s — with young creatures Avho do not understand that they 
arc really ofteiulers against the laAvs of God or man ; also a 
child’s nature easily rises and falls, and \vc m\ist be careful of 
depressing them — of driAung them to deceit and lying by unAvise 
severity. Hard labour you can inflict in A'arious Avays; if pos- 
sible, never let it be aimless. Let the lad sec some result in his 
labour ; you can make him grind corn, or raise Avatcr, &c. Light 
labour — gardening, learning any trade, &c, ; all these arc light 
in one sense, and should be conferred as a privilege. 

‘ 9. School. — One hour a day, the last of daylight. Teach, 
assuredly, Avhat Avill do them good morally : the existence of 
one God — of good and evil — ^Avhatisrightand Avhatis Avrong — 
knowledge of the Avorld, of the heavens, of agriculture, of 
trade ; in fact, everything that may be useful to them in their 
positions in life after tliey leaA-eyou. 

* 10. Pitnishncnis and Jtewards. — ^Youcannotdo bettor than 
be guided by the experience of Mcttray. I copy it out for your 
conA^enience, for its principles are purer than gold, and shoiild 
bo Avritten on the hearts of all Avho AA’ould refonn the young. 
Much greater use is made of rcArards than of punishments ; of 
stimulants to do right, than of deterrents from doing Avrong. 

* 11. The rules regarding honoraiy' pay, Avhlch I found in 
force in England at a boys’ reformatory, are Avorthy of your 
consideration. A boy must keep himself free from marks for 
one calendar month to be entitled to a position on the Good 
Conduct List. Three months’ position on the Good Conduct List 
entitles him to a penny a Aveek honorary pay ; six months 
entitles to ditto and a single badge ; eight months to 1^. and a 
single badge ; ten months to lif7. and a double badge ; twelve 
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could do anything but perpetujite the degradation of 
the criminal population; while the many excellent 
and enlightened men^ who earnestly desire to amelio- 
rate the condition of Hindoo prisoners, both male and 
female, were unable to do so through the present state 
of the prisons, and of the jail regiations, which often 
arise out of their condition. 

Such were my own impressions from the visits re- 
corded briefly in the foregoing narrative, and such mil 
probably be those of the thoughtful reader. I therefore 
respectfully laid before His Excellency the Viceroy, be- 
fore leaving Calcutta, the following brief remarks and 
suggestions, hoping that he might condescend to draw 
the attention of the proper department to them. 

Common Jails. 

In all the jails I visited, great attention appeared to be paid 
to the industrial work, which, in many cases, was admirably 
carried on ; the prisoners were thus being prepared to procure 
an honest livdihood for themselves on their discharge, and 
considerable proceeds were realised towards their expenses. 
A salutary influence appeared to be exercised over the pri- 
soners, who in general were working vnth diligence and good- 
will, under proper superintendence. 

The good effects which might be anticipated from this 
system were, however, greatly diminished by the want of 
separate cells. It is evident that when, for twelve hours out 
of tiventy-four, men are locked up in cells without light — some- 
times three or four together, sometimes even from forty to 
&fty.~^notliing but the worst results can he expected. It is 
quite imposible that even common order or propriety can be 
preserved. Immoral communication must neutralise any 
good influence which the prisoners may have received during 
the day. The greatest contamination must be the result of 
such an arrangement, and, at the same time, the deterrent 
effect of puni^ment is much lost, as solitude is greatly 
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sLonlcl bo made tin csscnlinl part of the prison discipline of 
every jail. To c/Tect thi«, the liotira of labour need not be 
shortened, as three liours could advantageously be deducted 
from those spent in sleep ; a proper schoolroom and apparatus 
would require to be provided for, and especially a suitable 
number of tcacliers. 

Tlie removal of the long-sentenced prisoners from tlie 
common jails, which is, I am informed, under contemplation, 
will doubtless facilitate the adoption of both of these changes, 
and in many ways be a considerable advantage. 

Central Jails or Convict Prisons. 

The erection of these for long- sentenced prisoners will be a 
very important measure, and will not only remove a grc<'it 
difliculty which now exists in the management of the common 
jails, but will also afford an opportunity of carrying out the 
admirable system of convict treatment which proved so suc- 
cessful in Ireland under the management of Sir Walter 
Crofton. The principles of this system are now being uni- 
versally accepted by distinguished persons in eveiy part of the 
world who have studied the subject, as well as by the Boyal 
Commission on Prison Discipline in 18G3. For a full statement 
of those principles, and of their practical application, I beg 
to refer to the second volume of my work, entitled * Our 
Convicts.’ 

India appears in many ways to present peculiar facilities for 
carrying out this s)^stem, and the remarkable results of the 
industrial system developed in Alipore Jail prove that it might 
be done at comparatively little expense. The success with 
which the licence system is carried out in Poona by the Acting 
Superintendent demonstrates that, imder careful manage- 
ment, prisoners trained under a good system may be easily 
absorbed into society as self-supporting and honest members 
of it. In the erection of the central jails, therefore (convict 
prisons as they are termed in England), it appears particularly 
important that regard should be had to adapting them to 
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clcvclope ibis s\*slcni. It is especially necessary that there 
shoiikl be sojxinUo Hlceping-cclls for all the prisoners, except 
for those who liavo arrived at the third or intcniicdlnto stages, 
which is the final preparation for discharge. 

Female Prisoners. 

In nil the jails which I have visited, except in Calcutta, 
the female prisoners occupied a portion of the ordinary jail. 
This was usually the worst portion of the place, and there was 
no provision for separation, either by night or by day. They 
were under the care of male warders. The work provided for 
them was of a nature not to improve them, and no instruction 
w*as given them. In one jail I saw live women, one a murderess, 
locked up together ! No hdy visitors ever go near them ; 
indeed, I was informed in one ease tliat the liabits of the pri- 
soners arc so filthy that it would he impossible for ladies to 
approach them, and sit down among them. 

It may easily he imagined wliat is the result of tins. Not 
only is it impossible for any improvement to take place, but 
the women become deteriorated. In one jail I was informed 
that the good dietary and the freedom froin strict discipline 
H) completely removed all dread of imprisonment, that the 
women repeatedly returned after discharge. 

It is evident that this is an cnonnous evil. 

I would beg respectfully to urge — 

FtrsU — That all the female prisoners should he in separate 
cells, xinlcss working under suilahle supervision. 

Secondly * — That female warders only should have charge of 
tlic prisoners. It is probable that tlie chief of these at least 
must he a European, to secure proper discipline. 

Thirdly * — That the work should be of a kind to fit the 
women to earn their livelihood on their dischaige. 

Fourthly * — That regular instruction should be provided for 
them. 

Fifthly * — ^That European ladies should ho invited to visit 
them, as in England, with a view to impart to them a kind 
and good influence. 
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Tliough my visits to jails vrerc short, and may be 
presumed to be somewhat superficial, 3 'efc I have found 
oibcial reports speak still more strongl}" than I did on 
the evils arising from the want of proper jail accom- 
modation, involving both great mortality and increase 
of crime. Gentlemen of high experience have often 
expressed their opinions to me, both orally and in 
writing, respecting the evils caused by night associa- 
tion. Dr. Mouat thus speaks, as quoted by the ^Pall 
Mall Gazette^ of December 17, 1867 : — 

*Dr. Mouat, the Inspector-General of Jails for the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, in liis report for 186G-C7, calls attention 
to certain defects in the Indian prison system. The Bengal 
jails appear to be very faulty in construction, and this is not 
only directly injurious to the health of the inmates, but in- 
directly also to their morals, by preventing a proper classifica- 
tion of prisoners. Collecth'e imprisonment, as at present 
carried out in India, converts the jails into “ iraininff schools of 
vice and enwe.” “ The demoralising ejjfect of this association f 
says Dr. Mouat, “ is so great that I cannot venture to do more 
than refer to it ; it is a scandal and a reproach that would not 
he tolerated in Great Britain for a dag beyond the time neces- 
snry to remove iV, by a proper construction of prisons^ no 
matter at what cost.” In France, the change from the 
collective to the cellular g^stem of imprisonment was fol- 
lowed by a great reduction of mortalitj”; and a careful 
study of English prisons and prison discipline, during a 
recent visit to this countiy, confirmed Dr. Mount’s preference 
for the separate system. “ From want of cell accommodation^ 
(in Bengal), says Dr. Slouat, judicial sentences of solitary cow- 
Jinement cannot at present be carried out at all, and whipping 
is resorted to in a very large number of cases , for ichich I do 
not consider it to be a fit or proper punishmenL Fetters are^ 
for the same reasons^ applied much too frequently — and in one 
jail were most improperly imposed on females.^' In other 
words, the punishments are regulated by expediency instead 
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of law 5 wlien tlie prescribed punishment cannot be enforced, 
for lack of the viodus operandi, an irregular penalty is sub- 
stituted. Then the guarding of the prisons of Bengel is de- 
clared to be in a very unsatisfactory state. “ Nearly every 
jail in the Lower Provinces is so extremely insecure, and so 
deficient in all the essentials of a prison, that the paucity of 
escapes — 2*06 per cent, of average strength in 1866 — rather 
than their numher, is a matter of surprise to me." There are 
at present 2,007 escaped convicts from the prisons of the 
Lower Provinces at large.’ 

A study of the Eeports of the Directors of prison 
discipline in the different Presidencies, would strengthen 
the convictions here expressed, and would show a 
friglitful degree of mortality caused by the present state 
of the prisons. 

The subject is a vast one, for it is said that there are, 
in different parts of the empire, as many as 600,000 
prisoners, while very few of the jails in which they are 
confined are such as to render possible an effective 
system of prison discipline. The consequences of this 
deficiency are most costly as well as injurious. The 
insecurity of the boundary-walls necessitates the em- 
ployment of a large body of guards, in some cases as 
many as one to five prisoners — an enormous standing 
expenditure. The non-deterrent or reformatory nature 
of the jails prevents the possibility of diminution of 
crime, and this perpetuates the cost. The dilapidated 
and objectionable nature of some jails, which have been 
for several years condemned, causes great and constant 
difficulty in the management of them ; and doubtless 
leads to severity of discipline, which must he very re- 
pugnant to the feelings of humane and enlightened 
men. Such statements as were made by the super- 
intendent of the Calcutta Jail, at a recent inquest. 
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sufficiently prove this. It would, of course, be impos- 
sible to remedy nt once so gigantic an evil, but this 
should not bo a hindrance to doing something. If 
all new central jails for long- sentenced prisoners 
were built on a plan calculated for carrying out an 
improved system of prison discipline, with separate 
sleeping accommodation; and if all condemned jails 
were at once rebuilt on a similar plan, other improve- 
ments would doubtless follow, under the management 
of the many able and enlightened gentlemen who are 
to be found in India. Such a recommendation was made 
in a memorial addressed by the British Social Science 
Association to the Eight Honourable the Secretary of 
State for India, Sir Stafford Northcotc.* The subject 
is occupying the attention of the Indian Government ; 
it is, therefore, unnecessary to dwell Airther on it here. 
I would only earnestly entreat for those of my own 
sex, for the convicted women of India, that no time 
should be lost in providing for them nt least suitable 
accommodation, instructive and industrial training, and, 
above all, proper female supervision, at whatever cost, 
so that every sentenced woman may have the oppor- 
tunity afforded to her of going again into the world better 
able to discharge her duties to her family and to society. 

* Vide Appendix £. 
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The aspirations with which I entered on my Eastern 
travels were more than fulfilled by my ‘ Six Months’ 
Eesidence in India.’ 

My first grand object, was to give to our fellow-sub- 
jects in that great empire a token of true sympathy with 
them, and interest in their welfare ; I believed that they 
may thus he assured, that not one, hut many of England’s 
daughters — especially those who have, like myself, had 
their love for the children of the same Father strength- 
ened by long years of trial and discipline — have a 
deep and true feeling for their race, which they only 
desire an opportunity of testifying. This object would 
have been accomplished if my health had failed, and I 
had never returned from those distant shores, or if I 
had been compelled to depart home from Bombay by the 
next mail after my arrival, to save my life. I humbly 
offer the incense of a grateful heart to Him who renewed 
my strength, and preserved me in journeying, by sea 
and by land, for thousands of miles over that vast conti- 
nent. Everywhere my intention was comprehended 
and responded to by those to whom my friendly visit 
was directed; and it was earnestly sought for in 
numberless places, where I was compelled by circum- 
stances to forego the pleasure of accepting tbe invita- 
tion. One more bond of sympathy is thus added 
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to rniilo Ulc 32nBt nnd the West — an enduring one, 
wliicli time will not sever! 

The next ohjcct J had in view, M’as to learn tlio actual 
position of female education in India; to discover the 
real obstacles to its jirogress, and the cause of the inade- 
quate returns for the devoted zeal of my countrymen 
nnd countrywomen, and their large expenditure of 
money. I wished also to ascertain whether my past 
experience would ho in any way available in the pro- 
motion of this groat object. My friendly intercourse 
with enlightened native gentlemen, nnd the confidence 
w'ith w'hich they regarded my intentions, enabled me to 
gain a clearer insight into this most important subject, 
in a few months, than I otherwise might have obtained 
in many years. I have thus been enabled to devise a 
scheme which meets their Avants, and Avhich, carried 
out in its entirety, nnd in the spirit in Avhich it is con- 
ceived, Avill, I firmly believe, prove a great blessing to 
the country, nnd meet the wants of the enlightened 
native population, by enabling them to obtain the help 
of educated Englishwomen in the elevation of their Avives 
and daughters, AA’ithout dread of interference Avith their 
religion or social customs ; wo may thus prepare them to 
help themselA'cs, AA'hich at present they are unable to do. 

Other results, hoAVCA^er, have arisen from my Indian 
tour, beyond those AA'hich I directly contemplated. 

I did not go out as a religious missionar3’. I Avas, as I 
constantly assured my native friends (in answer to their 
enquiries), unconnected AA'ith anj' society or organisa- 
tion, and AA’as quite alone. Though, as I publicly stated 
in every place I visited, I value Christianity above all 
things, as the guide of my life .and the spring of my 
actions — though it is to me the pearl of unspeakable 
priefe, and I desire that all should share the privilege 
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I bold so dear— though I believe tljat the r//ay of our 
Divine Marfer i® de?tinod to estend overall fhe nations; 
of the cartli. and that the acceptance of it would prove 
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Having dlficovcred in myself a power of wliich I was 
not before conscious, of giving extemporary addresses 
in public, whenever I felt a distinct call to do so, in 
tbc explanation of my views and objects, an unexpected 
moans was opened to me of disseminating what appeared 
to mo important trutbs. Couched in simple language, 
they appeared to bo readily comprehended by the gene- 
ral audience ; and being reported in the public papers, 
frequently by natives themselves, an impulse appeared 
to be given to the minds of my hearers, and to others 
in different parts of the country. The seed was so\ni 
by the wayside, but in some places it fell on rich 
ground already prepared. I was not sanguine enough 
to expect to see the fruits ripen during my short 
stay. We have been taught that first the blade must 
spring up, then the ear, then the full com in the ear. 
I have been accustomed to devote myself to the labour 
of love, in the patience of liope. Yet some of the seed 
has already sprung up with full tropical luxuriance, 
and, sustaining vigorously the full bxurden and heat of 
the day, has already borne rich fruit. 

The most proud and happy result of my journey, to 
my own mind, was, however, to see for myself the wise 
and noble manner in which the Government of my 
native country, and her many sons and daughters who 
have gone out to that distant land, have laboured most 
successfully to promote her true interest, and her 
elevation to a high position among the nations. I had 
the satisfaction, also, of finding that this is most fully 
appreciated by the intelligent Hindoos. If I have, in 
the course of this work, freely used the privilege of an 
Englishwoman, in pointing out any deficiencies which 
struck me, and offering some of the suggestions, which 
occur to a stranger more readily than to a resident, it 
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will be easily believed tbat I have been actuated by no 
feeling, but tbat all who are worldng for India have 
one common object — her true welfare. There are 
enormous difficulties to be surmounted; those entrusted 
with the government of a countr)’^ must feel them far 
more than private individuals can often comprehend, 
and cannot at once remedy evils, however much they may 
desire to do so. This I frequently stated to my native 
friends; and when I heard them earnestly- express the 
wish that all the differences should be removed which 
separate the two races, I rejoiced to be able truly to 
say, from personal knowledge, ‘ No one in the Empire 
desires this more than his Excellency the Viceroy.’ 

I have felt it my duty to India to come thus person- 
ally before the public, for the first time in my life. I 
could not otherwise convey the impression I formed 
from my visit, and, by doing so, awaken the interest I 
desire. I hope for kind indulgence to the many im- 
perfections of my work, and trust that those for whose 
sake it is written will accept it in the spirit in which 
it is offered. May the blessing of our Common Father 
rest upon it 1 

Bed Lodge House, Bristol: Feb. 13, 1868. 
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Address io the Educational Section of the Betimne 
Society: Galciiita^ Jjcccmhev^ 1866 .* 

A SPECIAL MEETixa of tlio members of the Betluine Society was 
held in the theatre of the ^ledical College, on Tuesday, the 
18th December, at 5 p,m., to listen to an address from Miss 
Carpenter. The subject chosen was, ' The Eefonnatoiy School 
System with reference to Female Crime.’ The address was 
intended more particularly for that section of the societj' which 
is devoted to the consideration of female education. 

Many were desirous to hear her upon that one department 
of social science, which for so many years she had made her 
specialt}^, and to which she had personally given her chief 
attention. This is the protection and redemption of the young 
from degradation and moral neglect in large cities. It includes 
the reformation of juvenile offenders, and the saving treatment 
of neglected children of both sexes ; but particularly the oiF- 
spring of parents abandoned to drunkenness and crime, who 
live too willing to initiate their children into the same courses — 
ue.j to lead lives most costly to the State and ruinous to them- 
selves. This subject, so essentially interesting and attractive 
to all philantliropists, from the sternest judge in our courts to 
the tenderest heart of woman, was treated with a directness 
and practicality, a richness of illustration, and a fulness of 
statistical and personal experience, which made the hour a 
rare treat to a crowded audience, embracing a laige variety of 
sympathies. Europeans and Eurasians filled the circle nearest 

* From the * Times of India ’ and the * Englishman.’ 
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the chairman ; and there was a fair representation of both sexes, 
not>vithstanding the fact tliat nearly all the Sunday-schools 
in Calcutta were, at that hour, thronging to anniversary f§tes 
in the churches, and many gentlemen and ladies, Sabbath- 
school teachers, were thus prevented from atten^ng. The 
native students of the Medical and Presidency Colleges, located 
in that neighbourhood, were out in large numbers, and the 
teachers and older pupils of the School of Useful Arts were 
there by Miss Carpenter’s invitation ; besides many native 
gentlemen, both Christian, Brahmo, and Hindoo, who are promi- 
nent in educational and other reforms in this part of India. 

The Hon. J. B. Phear, who occupied the chair, made a few 
introductory remarks, after which Miss Carpenter rose and 
spoke as follows : — 

* It had been my wish to dwell this evening entirely on the 
education of what are termed the perishing and dangerous 
classes ; but finding that this section of the Bethune Society is 
devoted to female education, I will commence by giving my 
views on that subject especially, and will then proceed to con- 
sider education as affecting the criminal classes. 

‘ All of you are aware that in England women hold a very 
different position fi'om that which they occupy in India. In 
England they are r^arded as feUow-wbrkers ^vith and helpers 
of men. By giving them a liberal education, it is not intended 
that they should take the place of the other sex, but that they 
should be better qualified than they would otherwise be, for 
discharging their own peculiar duties: I can testify that my 
o\m education, which was carried on under my father’s super- 
intendence, and which included a training in such subjects as 
classics and mathematics, never unfitted me for domestic duties, 
but, on the contrary, rendered me in all respects more fully 
qualified to accomplish a woman’s mission. 

^ After completing my own education in my father’s home, 
being anxious to improve the female mind, I commenced the 
practical work of education, and spent twenty years in training 
jyoung ladies belonging to the higher classes of society. In the 
school which I carried on with my mother and sisters, not 
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only female accomplishments but the classics Avero taught, as 
also needlework and other things useful in n family. Among 
the ladies thus educated, some made it their business in after- 
life to instruct the poor and ignorant ; others became admirable 
wives, and, while conscientiously fulfilling the duties which 
they owed to their families, entered upon extended spheres of 
usefulness, 

‘ This higher education does not, then, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, unfit women for tlicir special duties, but, on the con- 
trary, enables them to become better wives, better mothers, 
and more useful members of society. By women, the infant 
minds of both sexes arc trained. Not n few illustrious men have 
ascribed their pre-eminence to the influence of their mothers. 
Sir William Jones, with whoso name you must all be familiar, 
affords a remarkable instance of the effect which a mother’s 
teaching and example can produce upon a youthful mind, 

‘ Having matured and developed my plans for the education 
of the higher classes, I now felt anxious to do something for 
the poorer and more degraded portion of society. I would 
here observe that you have not in India young children of 
eight or ten years of age who come within the grasp of the 
law : I am ndiamed to say that in England such has been the 
case. These children (I here refer especially to the girls), 
after being subjected to punishment, become outcasts from 
society; respectable people do not like to engage them for 
domestic ser\'ants, and they are quite cut off from all amelio- 
rating influences. 

‘ Now, I asked m3"self, was it the fault of these girls that 
they were thus condemned to a life of degradation and crime ? 
The answer that presented itself to me was. It is not their fault ; 
the}' are placed by God in this world, and tliey are His children, 
for He is the common Father of us all ; and surely God would 
not destine any of His creatures to an existence of irremediable 
crime and misery ! Was it, I asked myself, by an innate de- 
pravity that these children were condemned for their lifetime 
to be felons and outcasts ? The answer suggested to me was, 
that their depravity was not innate, but was owing to neglect 
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and bad education — ^to their having worthless parents, or to 
their having no parents at all. It was the duty of society, then, 
I argued, to give these children such an education as would 
preserve them' from all temptation to break the law, and would 
supply that moral training of which, by adverse circumstances, 
they had been deprived. 

* I am aware that, as in England so in India, the objection 
has been urged, that to give a good education to these classes 
will be a premium on crime. But such is really not the case. 
There is in the human mind an instinctive love of liberty, and 
this feeling is remarkably developed in these young criminals, 
who lead a wdld and reckless life. By them it is not considered 
an advantage to be deprived of tbeir freedom, and to be con- 
fined in any institution, however comfortable. Although in 
India you may know little about prls as a criminal class, still 
you do know about boys ; and must be aware that no boys who 
have been accustomed for several years to the freedom of a 
criminal life, would like to be taken and placed under confine- 
ment; if they knew that this w'ould be the result of their 
actions, they would be tempted to abandon their crimes, rather 
than incur the punishment of restraint. 

‘ Now, it appeared to me that society owed a duty to these 
girls, and that it ought to enable them to have a fair chance of 
redeeming their characters, and of becoming useful members of 
the State. This is a principle easily arrived at by Christians; 
for did not Christ come to seek and to save those which are 
lost? But with a Government it is different, for a Govern- 
ment, though Christian, does not profess to be guided solely 
by Christian principles; its actions must be regulated in a 
great measure by political expediency. 

It must be sbowm, therefore, that such a training of the 
juvenile criminal population is for the general good of society 
as well as in accordance with strictly Christian principles. 
This can easily be done. These young persons, besides the 
injury they directly inflict on society, are doing incalculable 
harm by their influence, and form in each case around them 
a circle of crime : if girls, they will probably become the 
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mothers of 'wicked children, nnd thus perpetuate their misdeeds 
for many generations. It was shown, therefore, that for tlie 
good of the country, the Government should arrest the progress 
of crime ; this would not bo done by sending the children to 
jail, where many had been as often as sbe or eight times, but 
by some diflerent line of treatment. 

* I will now go back to a period twenty years ago, when I 
first began the work which led to the establishment of my 
Girls’ Eeformatory School, in which I developed my principles 
of the education of the criminal class. The idea was then 
just springing up, that it was the duty of society to educate the 
lowest and most degraded class of children. As the' highest 
classes of society had all along been fully aware of the benefits 
of education, they had willingly made sacrifices to secure these 
benefits for their children, so that in their case there was no 
necessity for the aid of Government. , But for the middle 
classes the Government had supplemented the contributions 
of private benevolence, in order to educate these, or rather the 
lower middle or mechanic class, who were not able to secure 
a good education for their children without assistance. The 
schools established for these classes correspond to your bi'anch 
schools, and some of them to yom: higher schools. 

* But the education tluis afforded did not reach the lower 
classes of the population, nor does it in your countiy. When 
I came to India I was quite ignorant of what was being done 
in the way of education. In the first toum I Ausited, I was 
grieved to see tribes of children wandering about the streets 
totally uncared for. Tliis is not now the case in England ; for 
though we have great poverty, yet there are alwaj’S pereons to 
be found anxious to do some good, and to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poor and the distressed. In India there is much 
liberality, no doubt, as has been latdy evinced during the 
famine which has ravaged Bengal and Orissa, but as yet there 
has been no attempt to educate the lowest classes., Twenty 
years ago we in England were in the same state, and then, for 
the first time, a number of benevolent persons tried to educate 
some of these forlorn children, not in order to raise them out 
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of ihoir proper sphere, hut to enable Ihcm to wjrk honestly 
nntl filly in their appoinfed vocations. We took the very 
lowest. I have watched the progress of not a few of these, and 
Hoen the gradual conversion of young savages into respectable 
men and women. I am speidcing from the experience of twenty 
years. I wisli I could impart to you ihe joy 1 liavc had in 
luindrcdK of ciiscs of reformation.’ 

Miss Carpenter lierc presented a number of photographs for 
the eager tj^xamination of many, who passed them on from hand 
to liand. * There you see,’ .she continued, * the intelligent faces 
and refined bearings of some of those wliom, under God’s bless- 
ing, wo have saved from apparent dcstniction, if not from 
certain ruin. This man,’ showing liis picture, ‘is now in 
Canada, and a promising farmer. Tliis one is an English 
mechanic, with a young and happy family growing up around 
him.’ Others were similarly presented, and as briefly described. 
Tliesc liad been gathered from the streets years ago, into what 
were at first denominated, in keeping with the extreme poverty 
of the pupils, Hagrfed Schooh, Once given in derision, the 
success wliich had glorified them now wore that name as a 
crown. Their chief gloiy and lever of success was the Christian 
spirit in which they were originated, and had been conducted. 
By Christian she meant the loving and wise and self-sacrificing 
spirit. 

j\liss Carpenter continued : — 

‘ I have now spoken of a class of young people who were 
willing to be taken by the hand, and who for our love gave us 
their gratitude. But we find a class lower than these, — ^un- 
happy street-rovers, who prefer to lead a roving precarious 
life; and whom gentle means can rarel}’' win, or persuade to 
enter a school, or stay as inmates of a well-ordered reformatoiy 
home. This is a class far more difficult to deal with and to 
help. The unhappy condition, and almost certain fate as 
criminals, of this Arab class — in Christian cities, and in youn 
cities here no less, — have exercised the best and deepest tliink- 
ers, and the students of political economy, as well as of religion 
and human duty. How shall these ^vilful wanderers be reached,* 
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under the grasp of the law ; and, secondly, as girls arc not ex- 
posed to the same temptations as boys, it is probable that, when 
they are guilty, their offences will bo of a more serious nature. 
Also, the mind of woman being naturally more delicate and 
sensitive than that of man, when it docs become corrupt the 
work of reform is peculiarly dillicult. For such reasons it was 
our imperative duty to jvay special attention to the girls, and 
to found a reformatory school for improving their condition. 
And here I must acknowledge the services of that admirable 
woman Lad}’ Noel Byron, who, sympathising with nio in my 
plans, rc(iiiestcd me to buy a house, which she agreed to let to 
the school for a small sum. The house selected was the well- 
known Bed Lodge, a place possessing a certain historiciil inter- 
est. It had been built in ancient times ns a monaster}’', and 
jiad been fitted up in the reign of Queen Elizabeth as the resi- 
dence of a knight. Afterwards it became a young ladies’ 
school, and subsequently the celebrated Dr. Pritchard, author 
of the “ Physical lliblory of ^lan,” purchased it for his own 
residence. Tliis was now to become the home of our children. 

^ The girls whom we were led to train were not, like your 
girls here in India, timid gentle creattures, but young persons 
with perverted natures, strong wills, and daring spirits. In 
educating them we had a diflicult task to perform ; they had 
to bo treated with indulgence, and at the same time kept under 
proper control ; evil had to be overcome by good ; it was 
essential that living examples of purity and excellence should 
be presented to them ; and, above all, a loving and religious 
epirit was required. Religion, in my opinion, is an essential 
element of such an cduc:ition, and nothing can be done without 
it. By religion I do not inciui sectarian dogmas, but the simple 
teaching of the rules of duty as the will of God — the love of 
our Heavenly Father and the life of Christ being taught and 
pnictiscd. Most of those tvitli whom I have been engaged in 
this work have held different religious opinions from mine, yet 
this difference has never given rise to disputes ; and we have 
all laboured together in love and sympathy. 

^ One great object was to train the physical as well as the 
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mental powers of these girls, so that they might get their living 
as domestic sen-'ants, or take care of their own little homes, if 
they should be married. For this purpose they were employed 
in active work, such as washing, baking, &c. ; they were also 
titught needlework, and in their hours of relaxation they took 
•walks, indulged in innocent recreations, and frequented the 
society of good persons. Music was also taught, on account of 
its peculiarly refining influence, and the coarse songs wliich 
the girls had formerly been in the habit of singing, were ex- 
changed for hymns and songs of an innocent and elevated cha- 
racter. They also learned to read and %mte ; their reading 
was not extensive, but what little tlie}^ did read was well imder- 
slood. By such means excellent results were obtained ; the 
girls were no longer outcasts, but were received into the sendee 
of respcctiible people. Some have turned out badly, but the 
experience of the last four years enables me to say that out of- 
seventy, sixtj^ have turned out well, and one only has been a 
second time in prison. These principles might, when adapted 
to the circumstances of this country, be extended to India ; for 
the same general principles apply, with slight modifications, to 
diflerent classes and communities — to young girls in all con- 
ditions of life. 

‘ I want, if possible, that your little girls should acquire a 
taste for knowledge. They lire quite capable of doing so. I 
was much pleased, on visiting one of 3'our girls’ schools lately, 
to observe the ready ans\vers given to the questions of the 
Inspector. One child, on being asked what silk was, described 
it accurately, and then ran for a book in which she pointed 
out to us the picture of a silkworm. She had thought about 
her lessons. All girls should learn needlework, and it is also 
important that their physical powers should be trained. India 
is decidedly deficient in physical tmining with regard both to 
boys and to girls. 

^ The object of all edneation is so to develope the mental 
powers that the young mind may delight in learning. I have 
been sorry to notice, in some of the boys’ schools which I have 
visited in India, splendid libraries in which the books looked 
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suspiciously neat and clean. On enquiring tlie cause of this, 
I have been told that tlie students are so occupied in working 
for degrees, that tliey have no time for general reading. Now, 
learning should be sought for its own sake, and not merely for 
the sake of professional success in after-life. 

‘ I have been pleased to observe, in the large schools of this 
country, the diligence of the scholars and tlie zeal and attention 
of the masters, but I have been sorry to find that the young 
men take no walks, and indulge in no games or athletic sports. 
They may depend upon it that such a course is injiurious to 
the mind, as well as to tlie body, and that if their bodily powei's 
were well developed, their minds would be strengthened also. 
As with boys so it is with girls, who, although they do not 
require the same kind of physical training as boys, should yet 
be encouraged to take exercise adapted to them. If they com- 
mence this when young, they will feel inclined for it after- 
wards. As a rule, the little girls in this country seem quite 
listless, but in two Joa/’diw^-schools which I visited, the girls, 
when let out to play, were as active and lively as any English 
girls, and displayed great life and animation. It is evident, 
therefore, that if little Hindoo girls had their physical powers 
properly developed, they would be lively and active. In 
addition to all this, it is necessary that there sliould be a good 
wholesome moral influence at work, so as to secure that healthy 
habit and tone of mind, witliout which there can be no well- 
being in life. No lessons in morality, however good, can pro- 
duce any permanent benefit, unless the surroimding influences 
keep up the effect of them — unless the pupils are placed under 
those whe are loving and good. AU depends on the teacher, 
and I can myself testify that my own exertions would have 
been useless, if the teachers had not thrown themselves heait 
and soul into the work, and if they had not been imbued with 
right moral principles. Several Hindoo gentlemen have visited 
my reformatory at the Red Lodge. I may mention, especially, 
the late lamented Ramchunder Balkrishna, of Bombay, who 
came purposely from London to Bristol to see it. Every 
Hindoo who has been there, has gone away most favourably 
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impressed wilh the results produced. If such an influence, 
they l»a%^o sriid, cixn ho produced on low and coarse girls, what 
will he the result when such a system is carried out among 
Hindoo girls, gentle and loving, and who have not the had 
princijflcs which arc found in tlio.se young women 7 ’ 

At the conclusion of the address, the chairman informed the 
members of the society that Miss Carpenter was willing to 
answer any qxxcstions.on the subject of education which they 
might ho anxious to propose. Accordingly, the Kcv. j\Ir. Long 
enquired if natural history was not taught in the schools in 
England, find if Miss Carpenter did not consider natural histoiy 
to he well worthy of occupying a prominent place among tlio 
studies of the young. 

Miss Carpenter, in reply, said : * I regard natural histoiy as 
a most valuable subject, and one that should ho taught, if pos- 
sible, in all schools. !My teaching has been carried on in a 
large city, yet even there opportunities for acquiring such 
knowledge were not altogether wanting. A study of the works 
of the Creator is mo.st henofioial and important, not only scien- 
tifically, for encouraging habits of arrangement and cultivating 
the powers of observation, but also for the sake of the reverent 
spirit which it instils, and, in the ease of the female mind, for 
the softening influence which it produces.* 

The Ecv. BIr. Long then put another question, asking if it 
was not the custom in England to Iiave gardens attached to 
the schools. 

Miss Carpenter, in reply, sriid : ' It is impossible in England 
to have gardens in the ordinary day-schools wliich are situated 
in populous loxxTis, where every available spot of ground is 
built upon. In England we arc dreadfully crowded. Here, 
on the contrary, you have ample room, and it has surprised 
me to find that yon do not avail yourselves more extensively 
of the resources thus afforded for adorning with shrubs and 
flowers the compoimds which surround your dwellings, and 
oven your schools. In England the people delight in flowers. 
In London, and other largo towns, the windoxvs of the houses, 
even in the poorest neighbourhoods, are generally adorned 
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“With little ]iots containing plants, ^Yllicll bear beautiful and 
fragrant flowers. I Imd expected, in a tropiail country like 
tliis, where nature is so lavish in her gifts, to have found in all 
your houses a rich profusion of flowers; you may judge, then, 
how great my disappointment has been, on perceiving that, 
neither among the working-peojdc in your towns, nor among 
the pcasintry in your villages, are there any indications of a 
taste for flowers or gardening. Agricultural work and garden- 
ing are taught in our English reformatory schools, and the 
results obtained are most beneficial.' 

Baboo KisMjry Chaiul ^littni then addressed the meeting to 
the following ofibet : — 

‘ 1 have been requested, sir, to move the resolution which I 
hold in my hand, conveying the grateful acknowledgments of 
this meeting to JUss Carpenter. Although I could wish it had 
been entrusted to other and abler hands, yet I should not shrink 
from expressing my adminitioii for the very lucid and ex- 
haustive address with which slie has favoured us. It is re- 
plete with interesting details, which have a peculiar claim on 
our attention. ^liss Carpenter has laboured zealously and 
successfully, in England, to educate the ignorant and reclaim 
the vicious. Her benevolence being fettered by no distinctions 
of inco or religion, she has come out to India to do what she 
can for the cduc:itioii of the Hindoo females. She has already 
brought her influence to hear on the Government for the piu*- 
jx;se of establishing a Central Normal Female School. In 
order to strengthen her hands, a rciu'cscntation, urging the 
necessity of such an institution, has been submitted to the 
Lieutonaut-Governor by scver.d Hindoo gentlemen. Excep- 
tion has been taken to this movement by some persons, who 
profess to believe that trained female teachers to take charge of 
female schools are not wanted, inasmuch as school instruction 
is not now practicable. I am not ashamed to avow that I am 
a pirty to the memorial to the Government, and my friend on 
my left (Baboo Keshub Chundcr Sen) is another. I have 
bestowed some thought on the subject, and have had ample 
opportunities of wateliing the operations of both school in- 
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struction and domestic instruction, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring my conviction that the former is an immeasurably 
superior system to the latter. Those who underrate school 
instruction, and overrate zenana instruction, are grievously 
mistaken. The zenana system may, in the beginning, be 
necessary in many cases. I do not depi^eciate it. 1 rejoice 
in its intention, but I can advocate it only as a tentative and 
a transitional measure, but not as a finality and ultimatum. 
It is dull and lifeless, whereas the other is instinct with life 
and animation. Fancy, sir, a governess teaching one or 
two girls within the four walls of a dark and, perhaps, ill- 
ventilated room. Why, it is very dull work, and both the 
teacher and the taught participate in the dulness. They 
cannot resist, so to speak, catching the torpidity of the thing. 
The efficiency of school instruction depends, on the other 
hand, on the living contact of spirit with spirit. It is to be 
ascribed to tlie sympathy of numbers, which has an electric 
effect, leading to the formation and development of right im- 
pressions and feelings, breaking up the old ground, and let- 
ting in new light. But, sir, whatever system may be best 
adapted to promote the enlightenment of our females, I 
earnestly beg my educated fellow-countrymen to remember, 
that the social and mental status held by the women of a 
country is the true test of its civilisation. I would feiwently 
impress on them the truth of what Tennyson has said,— 

The woman’s cause is man’s : they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free. 

* Impressed with this view, I regard the mission which has 
brought out Miss Carpenter here, as one of the noblest — one, 
the fulfilment of which is fraught with results of the last im- 
portance to our country. In the interests of civilisation and 
humanity she should be honoured. I have, therefore, no doubt 
that the resolution 'svill meet with your cordial acceptance : — 

‘ Resolution , — That this meeting has listened with great 
interest and satisfaction to the highly eloquent and instructive 
address of Miss Carpenter, on female education in general, and 
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on the reformatory school system with reference to female 
crime ; and desires to phice on record its cordial acknowledg- 
ments to her for the trouble she has taken in edifying the 
society with her ^dews on the subject.’ 

The resolution, having been warmly seconded by Mr. Tudor 
Trevor, was put to the vote, and carried by acclamation. 

The Kev. K- M. Bannerjea then moved the foUo^ving resolu- 
tion, namely : — ^ That the Female Education section of the 
Bethune Society be requested to consider and report on the 
phm or scheme of Female Education propound^ by Sliss 
Carpenter.’ 

The reverend gentleman said that female education was no 
novelty in this country, as both tradition and history* testified 
to tlie existence of female learning in ancient India. Lilavati 
was a reputed mathematician, and the %vife of Kaledasa, a 
woman well read in literature and the Shastras. The latter had 
taken a vow that ^e wonld not marry anyone hut the rnan 
who would have completely proved the superiorify of his o’.vn 
attainments to those of her own in an open literary debate- One 
by one she vanquished all the learned men of her time, who, 
to have their revenge upon her, produced before her Kaledasa, 
a reputed blockhead, as a literary* giant at whose fet they 
would be proud to leam. She was doped by some contrivance 
on the part of these men, and she accepted Ealedasa for her 
husband, but it was nor long before she fbimd her mL-take- 
The gods took compasson upon Eaiedasa, and mace him tee 
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to convey to Miss Carpenter the thants which you have 
embodied in the resolution just passed. But, before I do this 
in formal terms, I ^vill, with your permission, mate some very 
short observations upon one or t^70 of the points which Miss 
Carpenter has presented to our notice in her lecture. She has 
spoken with satisfaction of the small show which young girls 
apparently make in the criminal class of this country, I think, 
as far as my limited experience enables me to judge, that her 
remark might with almost equal force be applied to boys. 
During the short time that I have been engaged in the admi- 
nistration of justice in this Presidency, I have been struck with 
the paucity of juvenile offenders brought before our criminal 
courts, as compared with the numbers of children who fall 
under the notice of the criminal tribunals in England. In say- 
ing this, I speak of the general impressions left on my memory 
by my o’wn personal experience, and not upon the authority of 
any sort of statistics. If, however, I am right in this, and that 
children really do come less within the grasp of the police here 
than in England, I would look for the cause not merely in the 
intrinsic character of the race, as Miss Caiq)enter does, but also 
in the joint family system of the people, and the domestic 
habits which it engenders. One of the great merits of that 
E^^stem — and I will not conceal my opinion that it also exhibits 
great demerits — is that the old and feeble, the young and 
thoughtless, are almost always preserved from absolute want, 
and are thus protected from the temptation t6 those offences 
'which are the special offspring of pauperism. Still boys do, no 
doubt, often appear in our police courts and even at our ses- 
sions, and for these a reformatory is urgently wanted. I believe 
that imprisonment works immitigated harm upon them. Witli 
children, considered as a class of the commxmity, imprisonment 
operates in scarcely any perceptible degree as a deterrent from 
crime. I conceive that this must necessarily be the case every- 
where, but I believe it to be more true here than in England. 
It follows, then, from the comparative uselessness of impri- 
sonment in the sense of a preventive cause, that it ought to 
be made the most of in the way of reformation. In England, 
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tlmnlcR lo the pc^f^^vcrlng labours of ^Iiss Carpenter and those 
Avith whom she has worked, rcfonnatorics for the 3’oung have 
become so entirely iwrt of our jnil system, that no magistrate 
ever thinks of inilicling simple imprisonment on a child. 
'VVlicn first it fell to me at our criminal sessions, soon aAcr I 
came out from England, to piss sentence on a j'oung boy, I 
enquired of the jailer what would be the miniinuiii sufiiciont 
to caiTj* the child lo a refoniialory, and you may judge of the 
surprise with which I learned from him that there Avas no 
sticli thing as a prison reformatory in this coimtn* ! From 
that day to this I have felt that the absence of a proper refonna- 
torj* IS a ciying want, and sincerely trust that Miss Car- 
penter's efl'orts in this direction may hear speedy fruits. 

* Jliss Carjiontcrlias told us of hcrdis:ippointnicntiii finding 
this a fl(*werlcss country; and from what she has said, I should 
almost suppose that it has escaped her to notice the particular 
season of the yc.ar in which she has conic to us. It is true 
that during the current three months of the cold season there 
is no gr<*at show of indigenous flowers. Had she, however, 
arrived here at almost any time of the other nine months, she 
could hardly have spoken as she now has. The profusion of 
colouring and blossom Avhich would have met her c)’e would, 
I think, have satisfied all her cxj>cctations. It happened to me 
to land in this coiinlr}’ in the rains, and I certainly cannot 
easily exaggerate the delight which the exuberance of colour 
on tree and shrub alike then caused me. But probably, had 
Aliss Carjicnter conic at such a season, she would not have 
omitted to notice, amid the brilliant profusion of wild flowers, 
the entire absence of all attempts at floral cultivation, Avhich 
is, as she remarks, conspicuous about the dwellings of the 
loAvcr clusscss all the year round, without exception. I quite 
agree with licr that this feature is significant of a low condi- 
tion of vitality of the finer sensibilities and feelings of the 
people. And the want of this kind of refinement is the more 
remarkable, because our neighbours the Burmese, with a 
climate and condition of life very similar to our own, arc dis- 
tingiushed for their love of flowers, and the pleasure which 
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they exhibit in their cultivation. You will see, universally, 
little gardens about the huts, flower-pots suspended in the 
verandahs, and flowers most tastefully placed in the hair of the 
women. 

‘ The importance which Miss Carpenter attributes to physical 
exercise and recreation in the education of children is not, I 
am convinced, in any degree exaggerated. It is often, I 
believe, said that this climate is such as to render healthful 
exercise vciy' difiicult of attainment in a Bengal school. For 
my own part, I cannot understand how this can be. To refer 
once more to Burmah : there, mtli a climate very similar to 
our own — certainly, I should say, just as enervating in its 
steamy heat and saturated atmosphere — there young people of 
all classes seem to take the utmost delight in outdoor games 
and exercises. It quite rcciilled to me old scenes of my own 
English university experience to witness the enthusiasm with 
which high and low rushed to the river-bank as spectators of 
a boat-race, and the demonstrations of sympathy with the con- 
tending parties in their vaiying fortune. 

* However, I will detain you no longer, but will proceed to 
offer to Miss Carpenter our imited thanks in the terms of the 
resolution.’ 

Tlie President then thanked Miss Carpenter, on behalf of 
the society, for her very excellent and instructive address, and 
declared the meeting at an end. 
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On Dcceiuhor 9, 1807, n miinorouKly ntlcmlctl and influontial 
meeting of tlic Englirfi and native inhabitants ^Yas held at 
Ahincdabad, to bid farewell to Dr, Wyllic, on his departure 
for the seat of war in Abvf^Mnia. Tljc Ijall was beautifully 
docomted, and groat enthusiasm prevailed. Sett ^lyabhai 
Promabhai, having been called to the chair; requested Sett 
Bccherdass Ainbaidass to I'oad the following address, which 
was neatly \)o\nul with a golden border, and enclosed in u 
brocade cover : — 

To Surgcon•^^'ajor Wgllk, -If.D., CiVi7 Surgcoiij 
AhnmlabmL 

Dhai: Sm, — ^\Vc, the undersigned inhabitants of the city of 
Ahincdabad, deeply impressed with a sense of the great and 
valuable sorvicos which you have rendered to us and our city 
during the eleven years you have resided among us, beg, on 
the eve of your departure from Alunedahad, to tender you 
our warmest and very sincere thanks for all you have done 
for us. !^^uch as we regret that wo are to be deprived of 
your valuable assistance in future, we feel that it is our duty 
to congnitulate you on the honour that has been conferred on 
you, by your having been selected to fdl an important and 
responsible post in the army which is leaving the shores of 
India to punish the tyninnicid despot of Ab 3 *ssinia. Ivnowing 
tlie useful serYuces that you rendered in the Sikh war in 
18-18-49, and also when attached to the force which left Ah- 
medabad in 1858, under Gencml Sir Henry Roberts, to chastise 
the dastardly xnutincers, we congratulate the army of Abys- 
sinia and its gallant chief, Sir Robert Napier, in having vdth 
them a medical ofliccr of so rij)C and varied professional ex- 
perience, and one so well able to alleviate the distress of the 
* Extracted from tlio Bombay Gazette, December 19, 1867. 
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sick and wounded. At the same time, great is our sorrow at 
having to part with one viho is so well known to all classes of 
the community in this city. It was by you that the Iluttees- 
sing and Premabhaee Hospitals were organised and brought 
into their present state of efficiency, which render them a 
blessing to thousands. We are much indebted to your ex- 
ertions for the Lunatic A^dum, and the Becherdass and 
Eaipoor Dispensaries. The Hemabhaee Institute, of which 
you have been the President for some years* past, has bene- 
fited much from your valuable aid and advice ; and the many 
public meetings held in this room, and over which you have 
presided, owed much of their success to your tact, patience, 
and urbanity. As one of the most active members of the 
Municipal Commission in this city, your services have been 
most valuable in improving its sanitary condition. In every 
work of philanthropy and of improvement you have always 
taken an active part. As Civil Surgeon, you have ever 
responded to the call of poor and rich alike, and in a way 
that has endeared you to this community, while countless 
lihousands have benefited by your piofessional skill during 
yoiu* long sojourn amongst us. We beg to express our sincere 
gratitude for your kind demeanour to and treatment of all 
classes of your fellow-citizens. You were always ready to 
assist them in every possible way in your power. Believe us, 
dear sir, when we say thgt we part from you as from a dear 
friend and benefactor whose good deeds will never be for- 
gotten. We earnestly pray the Author and Giver of all good 
things that He will watch over and protect you in the field, 
and croAvn your future labours with an abundant success ; that 
you will return in health and strengfh to your native land, 
and there enjoy many years of repose and happiness; and that 
when there you will doubtless think of our city and its inha- 
bitants, and believe tliat here are those who will never forget 
you and your labours. In conclusion, permit us to express a 
hope that you ivill accept, as a small token of our grateM 
remembrance, a piece of plate and a diamond ring, which ^all 
hereafter be forwarded to your agent in Bombay or England ; 
and as we are all desirous of having some memento, to remind 
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iis in your absence of one we have so long kno^vn and es- 
teemed, we beg you will kindly consent to sit for your likeness 
on arrival in Bombay . — VTc remain, dear sir, 

Your obedient and obliged servants, 

{Signed by several respectable vihabitants). 

Ahmodabad: Hemabbuce Institute, December 9, 1867. 

The address, together vdt\\ a handsome and costly ring, was 
then presented to Dr. W 3 ’llie amidst loud acclamations. 

Dr. Wyllie responded warmly to the address, in an appro- 
priate speech. 

Air. Cowasjee Muncherjee Sorabjee, in supporting the ad- 
dress, made the follo'wing observations, and was repeatedly ap- 
plauded by the meeting during his speech : — 

jMr. Chairman and Gentlemen , — 1 am deputed by my father, 
Mr. Muncheqee Sorabjee, to become his mouthpiece ; and it 
has therefore devolved upon me to give utterance to the regret 
which moves him and liis fellow-citizens (for whom he would 
likewise speak) at the near approach of Dr. Wyllie’s departure. 
Dr. Wyllie, while establishing for himself, by the exercise of a 
rare nobility of heart, the character of being a real friend of 
this populous city and its poorer people, has, by his various 
attainmenrs and Us ceaseless devotion to the claims preferred 
upon him by suffering human nature, proved that he is an 
ornament to society, an honour to this city, and to his pro- 
fe^on. (Cheers.) The address just read has justly and 
deservedly recorded his virtues, and Us success as a medical 
oScer in this city- I can only supplement its expressions by 
offerine a tribute of mv father's sratitnde and mine also, in 
common with that of others, for all the public and private acts 
of kindness, wUch we are witnesses of. done by Dr- Wyllie 
for the inhabitants of our birthplace. For years Dr. Wyllie 
has exerted himself in the cause of improvement and 
enment, and Us labours for the good of the community have 
been crowned with signal success- (Applause.) This, then, is 
the reason of tUs unanimous tribure of acmiianon arc respect 
paid this hour to our Siend. and which comes ffom ererr 
section of society. When the rmrvs of Hir£osmn spon- 
TOL. IL 
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tancously join in a public movement of this kind, it affords a 
proof that they appreciate progress, and are anxious to tread 
vrith a quick and ready step the path of civilisation. If our 
counfaymen would rise to a proper and an honoured political 
status, it can only he by copjdng the lives and emulating the 
virtues of good and nobleminded men. In honouring men of 
worth, it should be recollected that we do honour to ourselves, 
and that we thereby show the world that we have reached that 
state of refinement and culture which enables an educated man 
to single out the learned and the wise, and to do honour at once 
to the wisdom of his head, and to the goodness of his heart. 
This city was in ancient days pre-eminent amongst those of 
India for art and social advancement; I believe that had we 
a few more men amongst us possessed of Dr- Wyllie’s influence, 
th^ would largely assist in restoring it to its former position. 
Were his example followed, the welfare and prosperity of 
Ahmedabad would be secured. (Loud applause.) I need 
not remind you that in this gentleman who is about to leave 
us, we all recognise the existence of a highly-cultured mind, 
a sound judgmejit, and a nice taste, while in all his public 
undertakings we notice that he has supported impartial justice. 
His qrmpathies and labour have been constant in the promo- 
tion of good feeling between the English and the natives, and 
this alone entitles him to our unqualified gratitude, and ac- 
counts for his having won the hearts of the entire community. 
Although he journeys from this, and will be absent, he leaves 
behind him recollections of immense good memories that will 
not quickly fade and die. The picture of Dr. Wyllie, which 
will be placed next the founder of this institute, will be often 
gazed upon with respect, and when beheld 'will reawaken 
^at admiration which his life and deeds produced, when he 
was amongst us. I bid Dr. Wyllie a cordial farewell, and, 
speaking for Ahmedabad, I trust that even greater success may 
attend him, and that happiness and prosperity may follow his 
footprints in every land where war or fortune may call him 
to . travel, where I am sure he 'will maintain the dignity of an 
English gentleman, adding that charm to it — the benevolence 
of a true philanthropist, (Cheers.) 
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Carpenter a vary hcautifnl and ebanfo Ica-servicc, bearing tlio 
inscription—** rreserUed to Miss jMary Carpenter, hy several 
of licr native friends in Bombay, as a smaH token of esteem 
and gratitude for lior onliglitonod zeal and diHinicrestcdncsH in 
tile cause of the education of the daught(THoriiidia,nT]d asaTne- 
mcnlo of her visit to their country, Bombay, March 18 , 18 G 7 .” 

* Miss Carpenter responded gratefully, statirigthat slie received 
the beautiful plate V'itli more jilcasurc, from regarding it ns a 
token of the wclcotno they ^vould give to her countrywomen. 

* Interesting addresses wxre delivered by Dadabhai Nao- 
roji, NowTOzji Furdonji, Kursandnss ]MuIji, and Manockji 
Cursetji. The jirincipal points to which tlicpc gentlemen 
tlircctcd the attention of the meeting were the following : — 
That the prejudice against female education in Bombay was 
fast yielding to the conviction that the time was now conic 
for decidwl individnal, coJlcclii'c, and Govemrociit action for 
the education of the people of India. It was pleasing to hoar 
the experiences of these native gentlemen, and the incidents 
touching the opposition they had oncountcred from some of 
their friends at an early srage, and who wore now tlioroughly 
converted to the importance of female education. The increase 
of the female pupils at the Parsec schools in Bombay was no- 
ticed ; and the attendance of the daughters of some of the natives 
who were, a few years ago, bitter Opponents of female education, 
augured well for the future success of this movement. They 
were all agreed on the necessity of the Government making 
liberal grants for female education in India, and pressed this 
on the attention of the Chairman, that his influence might be 
used to this end. 

* Sir Bartle Frere closed the meeting by saying that the 
native gentlemen present, who had spoken so well — and W'ith 
their sentiments he perfectly concurred — could not do better 
for their cause than commit these sentiments to paper, and 
have them presented to that department of Government in- 
terested in the welfare of the people of India. He would do 
his utmost to help them in this laudable work, and was glad 
he had shared with them in the pleasure of the meeting, and 
in the honour done to IMiss Carpenter.* 
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Tin: following menorial, signed hy nl>o\il thirty ParsccH 
:iih1 IIjihIoos now in Lontlon, lins hren ncldrc^KJ^otl (olho liight 
Hoik Sir Stafionl Xorihcolo, Ihirt., M.l\, C.B., Socrotary of 
Stale for Imliii in CXnnteil 

Sin, — We, the «n*h*r.-'igned native inhnhitants of the 
Pro^idvney of Bombay now resident in England, beg to sub- 
mit for your favourable ronsidenition the subject of the es- 
iziblishuient of female normal Iniining-schools at IJomhay and 
Ahmedabad. We are informed that memorials M'cre pre- 
sented by tile inhabitants of those (wo places to the Bombay 
Government. These memorials, being referred for considera- 
tion and rejwt to Sir Alexander Gnmt, the Director of Public 
Instruction of the Bombay Presidency, he recommended to cs- 
tahH*;h two* normal schools. This recommendation was ap- 
j.roved of by the Bombay Government, and submitted for 
szinction to the Supreme Govcnimcnt. We regret to lu'ar that 
the Viceroy, while accejUing the memorials, approving their 
object, and wishing it carried out, has not sanelioncd Sir A. 
G null’s proposzils, on the ground that half of the expenses has 
not been ofiered to be contributed by the memorialisls. Wc 
beg to urge that the natives of Bombay and of the northcni 
division of tlic Bombay Presidency are now well entitled to 
the aid they have ashed. Female cduczition in India— as you. 
Sir, arc well aware — is surrounded with great and many diffi- 
culties; and it is a matter of coiigrjitulalion and much credit 
to the people of Bombay and the northern division, that they 
have not only spontaneously accepted it ns necessary' and im- 
portant, but have actually C‘*tablish(‘d and 8npj)ortecl schools, 
for the past seventeen years, so that there arc now G3 schools 
in the northern division, giving instruction to 2,300 girls, and 13 
schools in Bombay, teaching above I, GOO girls. To these will bo 
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added another school in Bombay, under the bequest of 40,000 
rupees by the late Goculdass Tejpal. Considering how great 
must and will be the influence of the millions of mothers of 
India for the stability of the British rule, as well as for the 
regeneration of the country, it is of gz’eat importance that 
when spontaneous eflbrts are made by the natives themselves 
of any part of India, Government ought to come forward to 
show their high appreciation of such efforts, by giving every 
encouragement in their power, so as to induce a desire in other 
parts of India to do likewise. Taking into account how much 
the natives of the Presidency of Bombay have already done in 
the cause of education generally, as well as of female education, 
and the effects of four successive commercial crises from which 
they are now suffering, it is a great hardsliip to be at present 
so exacting witli them. The great obstacle at present to a 
healthy development of the existing girls’ schools, as well as 
of others tliat may hereafter bo opened, is the want of female 
teachers ; and this want, wo pray, ought now to be supplied by 
Government in a liberal spirit, after the natives have shown 
their real earnestness by contributing largely for the support 
of the existing schools, and thus well fulfilled the spirit of the 
requirement of the despatch of 1854. We sincerely trust. Sir, 
that you will give your kind aid in this matter, and sanction the 
proposals made by Sir A. Grant, and approved of by the Bom- 
bay Government, which, in a case like this, may be allowed to 
be the best judges of the necessity of the application. In ex- 
pressing this trust, we beg to commend your attention, and 
solicit your support, to an important feature of the plan pro- 
posed by Miss Mary Carpenter. She assures us that, till native 
ladies can be educated and trained for teachers, she is in a po- 
sition to supply educated English ladies, who are willing to 
go out to India as students for the noimal schools, and who, 
while receiving lessons in training and in the vernaculars, can 
also be availed of in teaching in some of the schools for a por- 
tion of the day — thus introducing at once the much-needed 
element of female tuition and superintendence. These Eng- 
lish ladies are willing to go out, on the condition of passage, 
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board, and lodging being found for them till they arc qualified 
to take charge of schools as regular tutors, and are engaged 
as such in any of the schools, We also think it important 
that Miss 3Iary Carpenter may, by the adoption of the above 
plan, be induced to go out to India, to ■work up the normal 
schools under her personal superintendence ; as then, from 
the earnest and strong interest she has already evinced, the 
large experience slje has acquired in work of similar character 
in this coimtry, the success she has achieved in it, and the in- 
fluence a lady of her accomplishments and position will 
exercise, the prospect of success of these schools will be 
veiy much enhanced and assured. Wc leave now, Sir, this 
importiint matter in your hands, fully confiding in the kind 
interest you take in the cause of the millions of India. 

32 Great St. Helens, London, January 11. 


The memorial was supplemented by the following letter to 
the Right Hon. Sir Stafibrd Norihcote, Bart., M.P,, C.B., Sec- 
retary of State for India in Council: — 

Sir, — ^In connection with the memorial of the natives of the 
Bombay Presidency now resident in England, dated 11th 
January 1868, 1 heg to be allowed to lay before you a few 
figures for your land consideration. 

Government have paid from imperial funds, for schools for 
native girls, for the year 18G5-GG, about Rs. 29,000 for the 
Bengal Presidenc}^, Rs. 35,000 for the North-West Provinces, 
Rs. 33,000 for the Punjab, and Rs. 5,500 for the Madras 
Presidency (1866-G7) ; while for the Bombay Presidency, for 
1866-67, Rs. 311, or almost nothing. 

Now we may see what the natives of these difierent parts 
of India have done. 

In the Bengal Presidency the expenditure from other 
sources for the same year is about Rs. 41,000, of which I 
cannot ascertain how much is contributed from mission funds. 
Of native endowments, the proceeds for the year are Rs. 132. 
In the North-West Provinces, the expenditure from other 
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sources is about Es. 28,000, but of this nearly half appears to 
be from mission funds. Of native cndo^vments I find no- 
thing. In the Punjab, the expenditure from other sources is 
about Es. 31,000, of Avhich there seems to be a small portion 
from mission funds. Of native endowments, the annual pro- 
ceeds are Es. 4,821, which is equal to endowments of about 
Es- 100,000. In the Madras Presidency, the expenditure 
from other sources is about Es. 86,500, nearly nine-tenths of 
which appear to be from mission funds. Of native endow- 
ments the proceeds are about Es. 234. But in the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay, the expenditure by the natives, without 
aid from Government^ or without any sliare of mission funds, 
is about Es. 40,000 for the year 1866 — ^maybe more ; and the 
endowwents by the natives are, I think, above Es. 300,000. 
To this has been added one more, of Es. 40,000, by the late 
Goculdass Tejpal, Lastly, Sir, there is another feature which 
deserves consideration — that tlie movement in Bombay was 
thoroughly spontaneous and native ; that the natives have es- 
tablislicd and supported schools lor the last 17 yearn without 
aid from Government, while I think, x in other parts of India, 
Govei’nment aid has been more or less rendered from the very, 
commencement, and missionaries are doing a large portion of 
the work. 

With these figures and Diets before Government, not to 
mention anything of the immense sums givpn for general edu- 
cation, I confidently trust that both the Viceroy and jroursolf 
will see that the native memorialists of the Bombay Presi- 
dency deserve, and are entitled to, the aid they have asked, 
usi^ecinlly nben many of the principal friends of educa- 
tion aro suffering from the effects of four successive com- 
mercial crises, and are unable to do now what they have 
always readily and willingly done, and would have, but for 
their crippled menus, as readil}^ come forward to do on the 
2 >resent occasion. — I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Dadadiiai Naokoji. 

32 Great St. Ilolons, London : 

Pobnmiy fi, 1868. 
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THE iVLEXANDEA NATIVE GIELS’ INSTITUTION AT 
BOMBAY, 

The follo^Y5ng noble effort in promotion of tbe object is being 
made by Judge Manockjee Cursetjee^ and will, it is lioped, elicit 
English help and sympathy : — 

4 Albomarlo Street, London, Novcmhor 16, 1867. 

1. This institution has been founded for maintaining a 
school or schools, to give, for the first time, a sound education 
on the English system. 

2. The consequences that must result, from the success of 
such an institution, are so patent that I will not enlarge upon 
them furtlier, than to premise, that it is calculated to emanci- 
pate the women of India Irom the state of ignorance that 
prevails amongst them, and from the tight grasp of supersti- 
tion, by bringing about a thorough change, in their ideas and 
feelings, as the surest way of ameliorating their moral, mental, 
and social condition. 

3. The institution was started, by contributions (added to 
my mite) amounting to Es, 60,000 (6,000Z.), by a few friends, 
and the first school was opened in 1863. 

4. House-rent being very high, I placed a suite of apart- 
ments in my oum house (Villa Byculla), at the disposal of the 
Managing Committee, as a temporary measure, until suitable 
premises could be obtained. 

5. Circumstances rendered it nccessarj^, two years after- 
wards, to remove the school to a house rented for the purpose, 
in another locality, until we should be able to purchase or 
build an edifice better adapted for oiu* wants. 

6. The following extract from a letter which I addressed to 
the life^overnoi’S and subscribers to tlie institution, will 
show th^ieasures I took to secure a building suitable to our 
wants : — ‘ I liave, with your co-operation, succeeded in found- 
ing this institution. It promises success, and its success will 
supply a gi*eat desideratum — namely, a radical change in tlie 
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ideas of tlio future motbcrs of our families. Some of our 
friends have encouraged me with the hope, that a fund, to erect 
a building for our institution, could easily be raised, if 1 were 
to exert myself for the purpose, and get a site from Govern- 
ment. I shall bo happy to contribute Es. 5,000 (500A), 
and afford any personal assistance in my power, provided those 
friendly to the cause of female education, oh tlie principle of 
our institution, wll co-operato with me in carrying out the 
object. Those friends who feel so disposed will be good 
enough to subscribe their names to the annexed list.^ 

7. Not more than seven individuals offered to subscribe 
tlie sum of lls. 40,000 (4,000^.), to be added to what I con- 
tributed, and the Government of Bombay, on my application, 
generously granted a site for the school, 

8. Just, however, as I believed that my object was at- 
tained, the late unfortunate turn of events, — the monetary 
convulsions, iliilurcs of banks and individuals, which oc- 
curred at Bombay, &c, — ^not only deprived my coadjutors of 
the means of fulfilling their engagements, but the original 
fund, actually collected and invested, was reduced to one- 
half, — or, in otlier words, from Es. 60,000 (G,000Z.), to Es. 
30,000 (3,000/.). 

9. We M’aited for better times, of which, I am soiTy to say, 
there is no immediate prospect ; and by recent accounts, re- 
ceived fium Bombay, it is too evident that in order to place 
the institution on a more secure and permanent basis, without 
some extraneous help, wo may have to confess ourselves van- 
quished by the opponents of female education, upon the system 
I have been advocating for so many years. 

10. To avert this humiliating catastrophe, I have under- 
taken to provide Es, 50,000 (5,000/.), for the purpose of pur- 
chasing or erecting an edifice better adapted, not only for the 
location of the day-scholars of the Alexandra Institution, but 
also for tlio accommodation, under the same loof, of a normal 
class of female teachers, and for the Lady Superintendent and 
her staff of governesses. 

11. Tlie building will be called the ^Albeii; Hall,’ in me- 
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inomm of tlio late pn'at and good Prince Consort; and its 
principal n’voin c:m bo nscd for ptiblin inoelings, lectures, &c., 
in furtljrnincc of (he object of education in general, and ot 
female education in particular. 

12, The above l{s. ,'>0,000 (fijODO/,), if not more, will be 
raised, in coin or bind, by contributions to a Grand Bazaar to 
Ih? beld in Bombay next year, under tlic distinguislied pa- 
trouago of ibc ladies and gentlemen of Knropc and India. 
The defioieucy 1 will innbe up from my own incnns. 

Ifl. I ro»iniro not money so much aa the sympathy of the 
gn^nl and goinl people, pnrticnlarly ladies (forming the royal 
and tndde circle), to manifest to the j>eoplc of India liow 
much their unfiirtunate sisIcts arc thought of and cared for 
by tbohf! exalted in ran!;, and not only blessed with the ineaiiR 
of helpitig them, but also with benevolent hearts. 

1-1. Any contributions iu furthcninco of the nbovc-men- 
tioncd object, either in money or in fancy articles for the 
Bazaar, especially the handiwork of the ladies, will bo greatly 
prized, and thankfully acknowledged, and faithfully applied 
for the pnrjjoses of the institution, by 

JIaxockji:!: Cunsi:TJi:n, Bomlmf. 

The Secretary of Stale for India having been pleased to 
allow articles for the Bazriar to be tnmsmitted by the 
Government vessels, please addn*ss all contrihutions to 
the care of Major-Genenil Willoughby, C.B., &c., East 
India Governtneni Store Dei>6l, Belvedere Boad, Lam- 
beth. Contributions, not already ])ackcd for shipping 
to Bombay, may bo sent to the c:irc of Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Esej., 32 Great St. Helens, London. 
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Ox Thursday, June C, a deputation from the Social 

Science Association wailed on Sir St'ifTord Northcote, the 
Secretary of Slate for India, at the India Oflice, to present a 
memorial on the subject of Jail and Prison Discipline in India. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, JI.P., having introduced the 
deputation, Mr, G. W Hastings (the honoraiy' general secretary 
of tlie association) read the memorial, as follows : — 

‘ The (Joramittce of the Keformatoij' Section of tlie Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science, and of the Law 
Amendment Society, beg respectfully to solicit your attention 
to the Plate of the jails and of prison discipline in India. 

* You are, Sir, aware that the question of the due treatment 
of criminals, wdth a view to tlie reformation of the offender 
and the future prevention of crime, has long occupied the 
attention of the societies represented by this Committee. It 
has also been frequently considered by Parliament, and has 
been reported on by Koyal Commissions and Committees of 
both Houses. By these means the true principles of prison 
discipline have been fully elucidated : a sj’stem founded upon 
those principles has for some time past been in successful ope- 
nition in the comdet prisons of Ireland, while a similar sj'stem 
has been, to a considerable extent, adopted throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

* The establishment in Her Majesty’s Indian Empire of a 
pj'stem of prison discipline founded on the same sound principles 
is the object which the Committee has in vdew in thus address- 
ing you. Of the existing e^vdls in the jails of India — evils 
great, and even terrible — the Committee can have no doubt, 
affer hearing the information detailed to it hy eyewitnesses 
who have recently quitted that countiy. This evidence is, 
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tlic most consistent, as you were one of tlic earliest, supporters 
of tliat system. . 

‘ The Committee is aware that the e\"i]s above described 
liave long been the subject of anxious consideration by the 
Government of India, and that sonic ameliorations have been 
at various times eflbeted ; but the difficulties in the way of 
improvement seem to be too great to be surmounted by the 
means liitherto employed. The principles of convict treatment 
which liave been adopted in this kingdom do not seem to 
have found their w'ay into India. At this moment several 
new jails are contemplated, and central prisons for long- 
sentenced prisoners arc in course of erection*, yet even in 
these tlie provision of separate sleeping-cells for all the pri- 
soners does not form part of the arrangomenfs, nor is the 
Committee aware that the jails, generally, are being constructed 
in a manner suited to the adoption of a sound system of dis- 
cipline. Immediate action seems, therefore, to be urgently 
required, in order to prevent the expenditure of public money 
in a way which may hereafter be deeply regretted. With 
this object in view, the Committee ventures to suggest that a 
Commission, constituted of some person or persons thoroughly 
versed in the improved treatment of convicts, bo sent to India, 
to co-operate with the Government there in the establifehment 
of a proper system of prison discipline. 

‘ The Committee need not point out that a salutary treat- 
ment of prisoners leads, necesssrily, to the prevention of crime, 
and consequently to an economical saving, both to the Go- 
vernment and to the whole community. On this ground 
alone the Committee might be justified in calling your at- 
tention to the subject; but there are higher considerations 
than this — those of the welfare of the immense population of 
India, and of the moral duty "which devolves on our nation to 
care for the interests of our Indian fellow-subjects. These, 
Sir, have impelled the Committee to address you tlius earnestly, 
in the full conviction that its representations will receive from 
you a fiivourable hearing. 

(Signed) * G. W. Hastings, 

‘ Honorary Secretary^ 
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Svo. 125 . 

HISTORY of the RISE nnd INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
ILVXlONALlSll in EUROPE. B j \V. E. H- Lecst, U-EJ- Tbiri Ediths, 
revised. 2 vols. Svo. 23',. 

The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales to Comte. Er 
Geoege Henet Lewes. Third Edition, partly rewritten ard greatly 
eala.-red- 2 rc;5 - Sto. rx*. 

HISTORY of the ENDUCIiVE SCIENCES. By VTiixiak VTirswELL, 
DJ).FR.S.Iat?3Ias:-:rcrXri:d:yCoTig-,C2=:hriir-. Thiri Edilioa- Cto:*. 
crown Svo- tis. 
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SKETCH of Iho HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENOLAHD to the 
Revolution of lO^S. Jiy llio Riclit ReA». T. V. Sironx, DAK JiOnl RIhIioji of 
St. AHnpli, Seventh ihlitiun. iirrnrii Svo.lOr.O/. 

HISTORY of tho EARLY GHURCHf from the First Prcnchinp; of the 
(lOvfH*! to the fMnncll of Xlwn, /.n. ,*125. Ry Er.rzAnrrrr 31. Srrivirrj., 
Autlinr of 'Amy lirrticrt/ Frii. 4t. C'/. 

Tho ENGLISH REFORMATION. By F, C. MA^siKonnno. M.A. 
Chancellor of Lincoln ami Rector ofSont it Ormnhy. Fourth Edit iontrcvhe^tl. 
Fep, 8vo, 7 k. C//. 

HISTORY of WESLEYAN METHODISM. By Gnonon Smrn, 
F.A,S. Fourth Edition, irith nnmerouY J'ortraUs. n voH. cr. 8vo. 7 k. each. 


Biography aiul Memoirs. 

LIFE and COIlllESPONSENCE ofBICHAEl) WHATELT, D.l). late 
Archbishnji of Dnhlin. Ily K. Jam: M'lrATirr.Y, Autlior of •EnpIWi 
Syiionyinca.* AVitli Two l*ortmjl!«. 2 voI», 8vo. 

EXTRACTS of tho JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of MISS 
BnniiT. from tho Year to 1852. Kditcfl hy I/ady TirKiinsA Litwis- 
Sccond Edition, witli 3 Portraits. 3 vols, Svo. 4'2 k. 

LITE of tho DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. Glyao, 
M.A. Popular Edition, 'carefully revised j with copious Additions. Crown 
8vo. with Portrait, Ck. 

LIFE of ROBERT STEPHENSON, F.R.S, By J. C. Jeaffresok, 
Rarrialcr-.nt-Tiaw; ami Pole, F.R.S. Mcmlwrof the Institution 

of Civil Eninneers. With 2 Portraits and 17 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 2 vols. Svo. .12.7. 

HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. By J. H. Newman, D.D. 
Doing the Substance of Apologia pro Vitft SuA. Post Svo. Os. 

FATHER MATHEW: a Biography. By John Francis Maguire, 
M.P. Popular Edition, with Portrait. Crown Svo. St.Gd. 

Romo ; its Rulers and its Institutions. By the same Author. New 
Edition in preparation. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN'S LETTERS from Itafy and Switzerland, 
and J>/fcrK from 1833 to 1817, translated by Lady Wallace. Now Edition, 
with Portrait. 2 vols. crown Svo. Sk. cacb. 

MOZART’S LETTERS fl7G9-1701), translated from the Collection of 
Dr, Lunwio Noni. by Lady \Yallace. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait and 
Facsimilo, 18 k. 

BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS (1790-1826), from the Two Collections of 
Drs. Nottl and discovcrwl Letters to tho Archduke Rudolph, GardfnahAndi* 
bishop of OImfltz, Vox KOcuel. Translated by Lady Wallace. StoIs. 
post Svo. with Portrait, ISs. 
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KHMOinB of 6in KrKRY UAVFXOCK, K.C.B. l^y John Cr.AnK 

UTZ of A^fEUA WlLTlKUflKA SIKVF.KIKO, from ibc Gonnnn. 

P.r nj»y OTHtniNr )Whvci. 

\»ith l\rirx,i, Uf, 

SOMK ACC0U2CT of thr LIFE nud OPIKIOKS of n FIFTH- 

Vft t, rljiT^iv rvottM cJ Uo'jn**, 

rix-tr^fy, lo i\*\, F, U*>wrVv*, M«A. S'tiwluil iJ I'Ji. Ptu 

fc, vU'i r.-r.^TiO, K.». 

VICISSITUDES cf FAMILIES. Hr Sir Hi nNxr.n llvwi\ IJHttr 
KUi? c.f Ar;5^». r:5:*'t, M'CmM*, r*oJ TnttO s'^rirtl -. a ^oN. rn^vn 
ICj. cf, rarU. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRATHY, By the IHrIh Hon, 

IMitl'-tiiWinclboViJUiL Cn*'in-rn,7/.0jf, 

KAUKDEH-S EXOrtllAnriCAL THEASUHY; n DWtmtiary of TTni- 
xrrK’»l |i 'STT-at^Vy, Tiiirt'-'-J-lU r.-^'oxtrtirtM, tlw urhly 

anA i’A r^f^! |-Tr! hUHUo^al io:<l 

AV, I *. E. Ji • r*, IVji. I^r, C f, 

lETTEKS nnd LIFE of FHAHCIS BACOH, inchidJnp oil hU Oern- 
AVf rV«, a*i't r-!i!r^F n r» ir.ir.rnisrr, l»y 4. Sprt»MNO, 

Tno.C-V.-i'fti.t Yoi.x. Ka*i.J U. 


Criiicistn, P/itli'Sfiji/n/, PolUii. (<.c. 

The IKSrrrUTES e: JOSTnriAK; W«:li Hti, '•:!'!) Intn^lueiion, 7>atn. 
la*i ':i, o,‘vl N« tr». H** T. CU Sx>nAiP. 11.A. lUrri^Srr, Ul/* IVHow of t^rirl 

The ETHICS of AEISTOTLE. HUptrated xvith E'«ar? ond Note?. 

JV S;r A. fSpAVT, ll’trt. M.A. l»,n— r f iti the 

Fxt'>iJr:jv-v^ ‘^^t 11 T» x pM S”d r* -TT.JiVtfxi, S Tol^. Svo. 

ELEHEyrs of LOGIC. Rr R. Wiurri.T. D.D. Ir.tc Arc!it.i*hop of 
E U\\' ^^o, JCf, Of, rft»»n -is, C-fL 

Element! cf P^hctcrlc. By the tome Author, ScTcnih Whion. 
iCf, f*L rrr:r‘n i»- <*-/. 

Ent^Ush Synonym e». KdJtci! by Archb:«hop '^V itattlt- 5lb TAiiioxi^ 
Fer- r.f . 

BACOK'S ESSAYS •srith AITEOTATIOyS. Br R. WOATCiT, I5.D. 

U> ArchVlO:- r' cf l>uHlrs, Siith ?ivo.I0f. C<f. 

LOEB BACOJTS WOBSS, coI.ee:? '. ar. '. c<!it<'l by It U T.ixxf, M.A. 
J. SrriTtrs. JJ_v. sr-l I). I>. Brirti. VoV. I. to T. nVrfa, 

; tot*- ^TO, H e^. Yont-Vl.arri Yll. /.tirrsry c^d Prnff*Ttc:i^i UorkM, 
trcXll K-'- 

Os BE?HESE!rrATIVE GOVEEKhTEHT. By Jonx Sttaht Mili, 
til,?, frr \Yr»;r 2 ir.<t»r. Third Ed:ttrs. $rc5- Sc rrc»7i tro. tt. 
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On LIBERTY, By John STtunr Mirx, M.P, * for AVcmrninstcr. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7 jk. O/. cro^rn 8vo. U. 4(/. 

Principlos of Political Economy, By the same Anthor, Sixth 

Edition, 2 toK 8vo. 305. or In 1 vol. crown 8vo. C5, 

A System of LogiCi Ratiocinntivo ond IndnctlTO. By (he same 

Author. Sixth Edition. Two vols. 8vo. 23f. 

Utilitarianism. By the same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 

Dissertations and Disenssions, Political, Philosophical and His- 
torh-al. By tho samr Aiilh^r. S' cniid Edition, rcvi.n*d. 2 vob. Svo. 2|5. 
Vol. 1 1 1. Just jiuhlished, price 12f. 

Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy, and of the Principal 
Phllnsnphical Qiirstions dLs cussed tii his Writin^i. By tho same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vn. ICf. 

The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JIunky Duxnxvo 

M ACi.norf, 2d.A . Barrlstcr-at - Lsiw. 8 vo, IC^, 

A Dictionary of Political Economy; Biographical. Bihliographical, 
IlistoricAl, and I'ractical. By the same Author. Vol. 1. royal Sro. 305. 

MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from the Common-plncc Book of 
Ricuahi) WnATKLT, I).B. late Archbishop of Dublin. Edited by E. Jajte 

^ IVirATirLT. Second Edition. CrownSro. 7#. Cd. 

ESSAYS on the ADMINISTRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN from 
178:1 to 1830. By the Rieht Hon. Sir O.C.LnwiP, Bnrt. Edited hy tho 
Right Uon. Sir E. IIxap, Bart. Svo. with I’ortrait, 135. 

An OUTLINE of tho NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT : a Treatise 
on Puro and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. Ticomfox, DJD. Arch- 
bishop of York. Crown Svo. 35. Cd, 

The ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Thomas SnEDDCK, ^I.A. of St. 
Peter's CoU. Cantab. ISmo.^s. Gd. 

ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC. By W. Stebbiko, 
M.xV. Fellow of Worcester Co1I<^g, Oxford. Second Edition. 12mo. 35. Cel, 

Tho ELECTION of REPRESENTATIVES, Parliamentary and hlunl* 
cipal ; a Treatise. By Titomas Habe, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, 
with Additions. Crown Svo.Cs. 

SPEECHES of tho EIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, corrected by 
nimscir. Library Edition, Svo. 125. People's Edition, crown 8vo. 35. €d. 

LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

in 1881 and 1882. IGmo, Is. 

SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, delivered in the House 
of Commons by the Riglit lion. B. Diskakli (181$-’1SC8). Edited by 
MoTfTAGU ConuY, B..V. of Lincoln’s liin, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. Svo. 125. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the University of St Andrews, 

J ' Fobnmrv 1, 1SG7. By Joirx Stuabt Mill, Rector of the TTiuvcrsity. 
Library ‘Edition, Svo. 65. People's Edition, crown Svo. Is. 
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A 0REEK-ENGLI8H LEXICON. Cfimpllnd hy U. G. Uimr.hu D.D. 
l)(*nti of OliriNl Chtiroli, niid IL Scott, Muster of JIMUol. Tirth Edition. , 

Unnrii 4(o. nix. C//. 

A Loxioon, Orook and Entflish, nbrid(;cd from Linni'j.n and Scott’s 
J,rxici)u, IClovimlli Edit Ion. Sriunro 12ino, 7^. M. 

A BANBKKlT-ENOLlSn EIOTIONARY, tlic Snrivkrit werds printed 
bolli hi Uio oriftitml Dnvnniitrnrl niid In Ihnnan hdlorM; with Tlofitmici'i to 
tho Host Edit Ions nfKanMkrll Authors, nnd with KlyniolnjfloH and Coinpv 
rlmniH oft'o^nnlft M'onln flilcHy In (irr^'k, Lnlin Ofiihlp, nnd At>f;lo*Saton. 
Ociinpilod hy T. IlKxrr.v, IVnf. In tho Univ. of oattliiKen. Svo, CUf, Ol, 

A FRAOTIOAL BICTIONAHY of tlio PRENOH nnd ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. Ily Ii. CoxTANHCAU. I'^cvotith Kdltloii. Tost Svo.lOf.C//. 

Oontnn Bonn’s Pocket Dictionary, Pronch nnd Ent^liMi. nbrideed from 
tho nbovc by tho Author. New nnd ('lifnpor Edition, 18ino, nx. Cr/, 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of tho GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
Gcrnmn-EiiKllMh mid Ktii:1lsh-nerirnn. Ey the Ib-v.’W. J/. Er.ArKi.nv. M.A. 
nnd Dr. OAiih Mauti.v (JheniHjr Jhsiic, t>ost Kvo. ijt, 01 , 


Miscellaneous Works {incl Popular Metaphysics. 

A. K, //. /f.V ir«rA.v, (Jithhivt JCdUlojut. 

RECREATIONS of n COUNTRY PARSON. IJy A. K. IF. B. A New 
mid rnrt'fnlly n'vhed Jvdltlon of tho SircoKii Si:nii;<i. Crown Svo. JX Cd. 

The Common-plnco Philosopher in Town and Country. By the same 
Author. Crown 8x*n. n.f, 0/?. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essnys Consolntory, A*>thctical, hforal, 
Soolnl, nittl DouiohIIc. By tho Kmms Author, Crown 8vo. n.r. Ot 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; E>hiiys contribiiiod 
to Ft*n9cr*it Maffazhin and to Oood WortJg, Dj* the sniiic. Crown 8vo. Oj, Cd, 

Tho Gravor Thoughts of a Country Parson. Sucond Skuiks. By 
tho Kmno Author, Crown Svo. S.t. ev/, 

Critioal Essays of a Country Parson. Selected from Essays con- 
irlhuttid to Ft*aser*it Maffiizhtc, By tho snnio Author, Crown Svo. 3a. M, 

Sunday Afternoons at tlio Parish Church of a University City. 
By the same A^ilhor. Crown Svo. 8 a. Ccf. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By tfAMi'H ANTitoNv 
• PaouDii. M.A., late IN-llow rd Exetf^r Colh*Ke, Oxford. Scoond Edition, coin- 
)i1ct« In Olio Yolumn. Svo. prico Da. 

STUDIES in PARLIAMENT. A Series of Sketches of Lending PolL 
MrlauH. By R. 11. UoTToir. [Jloprinlcd from tlie Mall Gazette.'] 
Crown Svo. 'Ia. cd. 
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lOBD KACLVLLTS MISCELLANEOUS WTHTINQS. 

liinnAiiY Kditiox. 2 vo)**. Svo. Portrait, 2U, 

Pi:oru:’8 Kniriox, l vol. crown Sva it. crf. 

Tho KEV, SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WOBKS ; includ- 
iuc his Contributions to Iho f,dhil/vrffh J?crf^ir. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8#. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered nt the Itoyal 
InstUnrion. lly the Ucr, SmsKt Suitit, M.A. Fourth Edition. Pcp.Ct. 
Tho "Wit and Wisdom of the Bcv. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most inemorabh' Passaia^lnhls Writln^rsnnd Conversation. lGnio.0r. 

EPI6BAMS, Ancient and Modern ; Ilumorou-S Witty, Satirical, Moral, 
and PAncpyrical, IhUted by lU?v. JoJiy Hooin, BA. Cambridge. Second 
Edition* twl'tcd and cuUrged. Pep* 7x. Cd, 

Erom MATTEB to SPIBIT : tlie Ucstdt of Ten Years' Expenenee in 
Spirit ^lnnlMntion«. By SorniA E. I)E MOEGAX. IVilb a PnnFACE by 
Prof«s<*'T Bn Mono JLN. 1 W 6vo. S#. Cd. 

The ENGLISH and THEIB OBIGIN : a Prologne to authentic English 
Hl-'toiy, i;r Lrxi: 0>vj:2r Pike. M.A. Ba!Ti>tcr-at*Law. 6vo. Os. 

ESSAYS selected from C0NTBIBUX10N5 to the Edinbvryh Review^ 
By Urynr Bogees. Second Edition. 3 vols. fcp. 2i/. 

Bc&son and Eaith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New K.Utjon. an! ard acroraj.'anfc-J by several othwr 

E.^^ys, on related ^ubiecls. Crowu &to. €i. Cd. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Vi$j: to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
inTTjf! .\utbor. inwenth Edition. Fcp. Zs. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to 3>r. 
Newmau's i>r’y. Third Edition. Fcp, 3t. Cd. 

Selections from the Correspondence of B. E. H. Greyson. By the 
san-c A::thor. Tlurd Editics. Crorwn Svo. 7/. Cd. 

OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Chakdos Wixk IIosKTys, Author of 
* TAlyci. cr Chron;c!^? c f s Clay Farm / Ar. ICmo. Zs. €d. 

An ESSAY on HUMAN NATURE; fbewlns: the Neceffity cf a Diricc 
f?r the P^r^rci ::: cf Ban's Capacities. By XXEysr 

S. FBjS. ard G-S. 8 tcl 12r. 

The PHILOSOPHY cf NATURE; a SysutaztSc Treatise on the Causes 
ari Lawf cf Natural By * tbt same Aether. «tOL 12/. 

Am INTRODUenON to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the IndccdTC 

Htthr^ By. J.D.>Ic£ELI,B-1.LIuD. Sr- 

Elements cf Psychclczy. coniatrisg the Analyns cf tbi IrteUsctual 
Pc wtrs. By lie sa;= eAuthcr. Pan Stu. 7/. €ii- 

The SEC2ET cf HEGEL: brr.r the Hezelitr. System h: Oriztn, 
Perm, ani Matter. BtJxxaS Hfrcsnf'i^T SmsitEG- 2 rtCf. 

«rc^ SiisL 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Sr AnxXAjfrEs Bary. ILA- 
prrf«y^<f Lre-j tn the TmTerifty cf Sicrari Rmtitm frr^ 
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Tho EMOTIONS, twid Iho^ ’WILL; • Br AM:XAKiir.K ’ Baik, M.A. 
I*roreii*?or of Lo^lo in tlio UnlvcrHity of AlK*nlr‘cn. Second Kditlon. Svo.ISjt, 

On tho Study of Oharactor, including nn Estimate of Phrenology. 
By ihn Knnio Author* 8vo* 0^. 

TIME and SPACE: a ^Ictnpliysicnl Essay. By SitAuwoRTix H* 
lIoimaoK. 8vo« pp. CSS» prico IGx. 

Tho WAY to BEST: HesullB from n Life^senreh after Religious Truth. 
By B. VAPOJfAjr, B.J). Cro\rn 8vo. 7^. Ce/. , 

HOUHS VMTH THE MYSTICS: n Cnntrihution to the History of 
Belicioiis Opinion. By IloiiriRT ALrURD Va vonAX, BA. Second Edition. 
. 2 Vf>l». crown Svo.ISj. 

The PHILOSOPHY'of NECESSITY ; or, Nntnrnl Lmr ns nppHonhle to 
MentM, Moral, and Social Science. By CuAiars Brat. S^Tond Edition. 
8vo. Or. 

Tho .Education of tho Poolings and AiTcctions. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo. M. 

On'Porco, its Montal and - Moral Correlates. By the fame Author. 
Svo. C9. 

Tho POLK-XiORE of tho NOHTHEHN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and 
the Borders. By WiijirAM ]Ii:ypi;r:so.v. With .'in Appendix on IIoiifo- 
hold Stories by tlio Rev. S. BAJiiyo-Goui.i), MA. i’ost Svo. with IVontis- 
piece, DJ.Cd. 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OUTLINES of ABTEONOMY. By Sir .7. P. W. Heksciikl, Bart. 
M.A. Eighth Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. 18 j. 

ARAG0»S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Tr«nslntcd by Admiral W. H. 
Smtth, F.ILS. and R. Grant, H.A. AVith 25 Plates and 35S Woodcuts. 
2.vpls. Svo. £2 6s. 

SATURN and its SYSTEM. By Richard A. Proctor* B.A. late 
Scholar of St John's Coll. Camb. and King’s Coll. London. Svo. with 
14 Plates, Jis* 

The Handbook of tho Stars. By tho some Author. 3 Maps. Square 
fcp. Ds. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. WithMapof tho Moon, and Woodcuts. lGmo.75. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 
By M. P. Maiirt, LL.D. Pep. with 2 Charts, 2s, Cd, 

MCCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, 
of tho various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Ohjocts in the World. 
New Edition, carefully revised, with the Statistical Information brought 
up to tile latest returns by P. ^Iartik. 4 vols. medium Svo. with numerous 
coloured Maps, £4 4s. 

A GENERAL .DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 

. . c Statistical, and Historidil : forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. By 
A. Keith Jorkbtok, LL.D. P.B.G.S. Svo. 31s. Gd. 
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^ KA^-pAT, OKOOnAriTY. riitfkrJ, Tnanv»rial, fihfl PAliilcnK 
3^r * Pf'onr^, J’.UiCJ •'T in Kind's C<'l!rr?<','iisul tn 

C}x:^’'»V O !]rcr, n, *. iVjnTr.C../, 

HAWAtti Uir IV'!, rfrirf'Sit, ntn^ r«tnrr of jt* ]Onn*l*Kinplmn ; nn 
H Arv'ii 1 r.f 0*/< iJv H^ririyn, 

Jfa'J'ft'i’.n <**•*,* »?*^*r* f-rsl, rr^i<tri| nml ryxutinurd; 

>Biri JV ^ I ?!:<t llUj*IrA?Jriji;*. JV't Svc». U'*. Ctf. 

rA^TKn^r^; rnrAsuKT ef OKOcnArjir, riiwimi, ni^Toricni, 
rM p* )Mi!' 1 Vr HvfJiir^ r.1U5i% \VUb T >!nps 

tC K^T^>. IVp. I Of. <■.»/. 


yafuuil Jfntiuy nnd J\ypxthir Science, 
Tjxxarivrhv.'s rnKATisi: on nivsics, lAj'i'rijnrmM und jXrriifJ, 

t‘>r V ' r.*i 1 S"”)! t'S, r»»ul (n»'rt OaSOT^H 

KU‘,\r\U l?.r- ATKJ>f‘ 0 ?f. Tih ]>• 

*^‘<'1 :?*1 I't^it tvi, iniv^J nn i r'ilr.rr*^!; vjth n (..VImjIv*! TUlf mu! 
(f‘i JV*t Ui?. 

Tht EmurXTS cr THYPICS tr ’NATURAL 7KTX0S0PEY, Br 
Nul ^rAo:■^, V*.!^ !'Ii>>:rhn !txtrA''>nltr.nry to t 1 »r Qur^n. 5UlU 

Tx!.! * 1 . rf'nr.ttMi »'.♦! r; ::i| tfU-x!* l*Ar?^, ^Trt 4 r!f. 

SOUKP: n (*Mi 3 r* - I'f Jlrplit I^c;nn^ *l'-livcrcx! nt the lUvvnl In^iUtutton 
v‘ Urvt It i 5 A\n, !tv J.MtN Tv.NpAM. 1 . 1 .,!'. 1 MLS. IWr^^nf of NM. 
Pht? »» K *!vi iti iJu* nr Mtnr*^. Crxitrn 

>iiv. M .i!i l*4'?lrAxi t* /f* >.s*:i onti ic:* pritv t**. 

HEAT COKBlDKRrD ni ti i:OI)E of n 07 I 077 . By ]*n>rc<sor John 

Tr^^JlU». KUI*. VM.<, JMltion, ('rimnixio,wJUi^V<y*itniU,!Sf.rW. 

LIGHT: It' <*:i I.ifc n?.?l Health. By I'loatus ^Vl^* 5 lx^\r, 

M.!>. UMU,Ot<n,{UonX JV^.^^< 1 . 0 . 

BOCKS CLASSIFIKB nr.d BrSCROKl), By BituNiiAnt* Von CottA, 
An iMjJi "X, 1 »y !*, H. I.irrr.!:\f j: i:iirli'h. Genuan, and 

ryttr**!! |jy l!:o Author* JV^t * 10 . |Ay. 

%• itT u Kynr.p.* * • shr* Nr-JK'"' of anil Mineral*, 

a!»'>Vj* Mr* I.iVurM-r. r. ltpt'd'ri ;br ;.h >\rMorl, may Is* had, jiriecC^.or 
ITiuU*'! fU fid#* fV’ilr titilrrjj?*rfl hUuk) fjr U'"* Jn Cahlncl'. i»nro T#* . 

A TPXATXSK on rLECTRlCXTY, in Tlicory nnd rrnciicc. By A. 
Br M Ktrj!, S*n f. in Ar.vJf'ny nrGrn^'ra. TraiiMaWhy C. W'Wju.XRH, 
T.ILS. M ►ox, u Itli \Vft(xirid', Xl^'t RW* * * 

The COnUKLATIOH of pm-GlCAL FOBCKS. By 'VV. B* Gnnm. 
CJ 4 O. V.lMtS. 1‘jfilj IMillon, T* il'Ml.nud follonvl hy a l)i*-c*onrS“ on CVm- 
t tuuit y, MO. 10*, CtL TLrt 7>. •'‘.•i.r.* ^ on 0*nfiuui(y, aeparatoly, Sf . OK 

HAKGAL of GEOLOGY. Bv S. IlArnuTON, M.l). F.U.S. Fellow of 
Trin* (Ml. nud Prof* of Gf^J. it} Dm Bnlr. of Dublin. B/*riscd Edilion, wHli 
W \Vt<Hlcuis IVp.Tjr. r/f, 

A OiriOE to GEOLOGY. Uv ^. l*iin.ur.<!, M.A. Profej'for orGeologj* 
In the Univi rsUy of Oxford. ' fifUi Ktlition. wllli I’htes. Pep. «. 
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NEW WORKS rnuLisiTrn nr LONGMANS akd CO. 


A GLOSSARY of MINERALOGY, By IT. W. Butstow* F.G.S. of 
tho Gcolopflc&l Survrj of Great JIHtnfn* With W, Figurcii. Crown Svo, C«. 

PHILLIPS'S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to MINERALOGY, 
with oxtonnivo AUmtiniiH and AodittO!>fi, hy H« J. Rrooki!, F«R.8. and 
W. II, Millrr, F,G,8, PoatSvo. with Woodcuts, I8x. 

VAN DEE HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translntcd from 
tho Second Dutch Edition hy tho Rov, W. Clark, M.D, P.R,6. 2 voK 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, COj. 

Tho COMPARATIVE ANATOMY ond PHYSIOLOGY of tho VERTE- 
hrato Aninmis. By Rtcharp Owtk, F.R8. D.CJi. 3 vnls. Bro. with 
aboTo 1,200 Woodcuts. Yols. I. and U. price 2 !a. cnch. VoL. III. Just ready. 

The FIRST MAN and HIS PLACE in CREATION, considered on 
tho Principles of Common Sense from a Christian Point of Viewj with an 
Appendix on tho Negro. By Gcor.on Moorc, M.D.M.U.C.P.Ii. Ac. Post 
8ro. 8x. Cd. 

Tho LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZERLAND and other parts of 
Europe. By Dr. F. Kklt.rr, President of tho Antiquarian Association of 
ZArich. lYanslatcd and arranged by J. E. LKn, F.S.A. F.G.S. With several 
Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Royal 8vo. 31x. Cd. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed nccordins to tbeir Priiici|»1o of Construction. By Rev. J. 
G. Wool), 31. A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on W'ood (20 full size of 
page). Second Edition. 8vo. 2U. 

MANUAL of CORALS and SEA JELLIES. By J. R. Greckc, B.A. 
Edited In* tbo Ro\*. J. A GALURAixn, M Jl. and the Rev. S. Haughtox, 
M.D. Fcp. with CO Woodcuts, 5s. 

Mannal of Sponges and Animalcnloc; with a General Tntrodaetion 
on tho Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Editors. Fcp. with 
10 Woodcuts, 2s. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjottn, M.D. F.R.S. and tho 
same Editors. Revised Edition. Fcp. with S8 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

The HARMONIES of NATURE and UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. 

•Gborgs Habtwig. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

Tho Sea and its Living Wonders. By the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustraiions, 2ls. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author, With 8 Chromoxylo- 
graphs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2U. 

A HUNTER'S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTHERN STATES of 
AMERICA ; being an Account of tho Natural History of the various Quad* 
mpeds and Birds which arc the ohjects of Chase in those Countries. By 
Captain Flack (Tho Ranger). Post &vo. lOs. Cd. 

SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J. 
Embbsok Tekkest, K.C.S. LL.D. With 82 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 
price 125. Cd. 

Ceylon.' By the same Author. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, &c. and 90 
Wood Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 105, 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By the same Author. Fcp. 8vo. with 
S2 Woodcuts, 35. Gd. 
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A FAMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS By E, Stavt,f.t, D.D, F.R.S. 

late Lord BisUoii of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with AVoodciits. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 
KIRBY nnd SPENCE’S INTRODDCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 6s. 

KAUKDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, or Popolnr 
Dictionary of 7iOolocy, Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbolp, lilJ). 
Rep. with l>00 Woodcuts, 10s, 

Tho TREASURY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdonu with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 
Edited hy.T. LiXDlinv, F.RS.nnd T. AlooRn, r.L.ti. assisted bv eminent 
Contributors. Rp. 1,U74, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel delates. 2 l*arts. 
fcp. 20s, 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for PAHILIES and SCHOOLS'. 
Tenth KdUlon, revised by Tno^us Moonn, P.L.S. Fcp, with 164 Wood- 
cuts, is , Od. 

Tho ROSE AHATEUR’S GUIDE. By Thomas Riveks. Ninth Edition. 

Fcp. 45. 

Tho BRITISH FLORA; comprising the Phmnogamous or Flowering 
Plants nnd tho Ferns, Bv Sir W. J, Hooker, K.H. and G, A. WAiKER- 
Arsott, LL.D, 12mo. with 12 Plates, 1-15. or coloured, 215. 

BRYOLOGIA BRITANNICA; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arranged and described. By W, Wilbok. Svo. with 61 Plates 
425. or colounnl, £-i 45. 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOP.EDIA of PLANTS ; comprising tho Specific 
Character, Description, CiiUnro, History, Ac. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. \\ ilU upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 425. 

London’s Encycloptcdia of Trees and Shrubs ; containing tho Hardy 
Trees nnd Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts, Svo. 605. 

MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY; a Popular 
Encycloprrdia of Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised and in great part rc*writlen, with above 1,000 new Articles, by 
J. Y. JOHNSOK, CoiT. A1.Z.S. Fcp. 105. Cd. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, ro*cditcd by W.T. Brakde (the Author), and Georoe W« Cok. 3f JL. 
assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 

S vols. medium Svo. price 635. cloth. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC and other SUBJECTS, contributed to 
Reviown. By Sir H, Hollake, Bart. MJ). Second Edition. Svo. 145 . 
ESSAYS from tho EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIEWS; 
with Addresses and other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W.Herscheii, Bart. MA. 
Svo. 185. 


Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEKISTRY and tbo Allied Branches of other 
Sciences ; founded on that of the late Dr. Tire. By Hekrt Watts, F.O.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. 5 vols. medium Svo. in course of publica- 
tion in Parts. Yol. 1. 315 . 6d. Voi. II. 265. Yon. HI. Sl5. 6d. YOL. lY. 245. are 
now ready. 
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ELKMENTO of (jnEMIBTIlY, 'riirorrflr.nl mu] IVnctirnl. Hr 

A. Mim,i;k. M,I>. I»M>. VMM. r/J S. I’nif.-^tor nf flhr^Ntr^. KIhr'a 

Collr'/n, l^)Hr1(iii, u \<iN« hvo, iVftT 1« <?iri u:cM. I'lirfrr*!, 

riMirth irf, Taut If. OiirMf^Tiiv, UM* I’akt I!I. 

OnoANiG 'Miini lutiu^n, ;:i«. 

A MANUAL of CirE7tiriTIiy, I).v»rrip!ivft nru] Th'-orrtknl JJr 

AVn-MAM OM.I.ff*, M.n. IMLS. 1 ’aI;T 

A Conrub of rrnotlcnl Chomifltry, for tlir «<i? of Snulcnr*. 

lly Wu* AuDtttr. V.tUUntu vtUU 70 \Vc*i*iru\«, Cfo*.rn h?n. 

|irlr^ 7 a. Ol. 

Locluron on Animnl ChomUliy, flrlivrrr*1 nttli^’Nopl of Thr- 

Alt'tntH In WTt, lly AGthrir, Oro^^n f-vo. 4f.iW, 

T]io DIAGNOSIS nnd THIIATMENT of the DISEASES of WOKEN; 

InrliKlIiit; ihf IVi*??nViry, UyflnAirY llr'i^ITT. M.D, 7»Vir 

IMUIoii, tliiwiKhly rrvh^Mij will* f«itii»ronn 

Kvo. (AV'r/v 

LECTURES on tho DISEASES of INFANCY end CiriLDnOOD. Ilj 

C|(AUM:.i Wir^T, M.l). A**- Tiflh IMitlon, ri’vl-H nfjiJ rjilsr/^*!. <vo. lOf. 

EXPOSITION of Iho SIGNS nnd SYMPTOMS of PREGNANCY: 

with rnp^'ft on inibj'‘Ol'i onn'v'tH «iili Ily \\\ T. 

Momoomm:v. M.A. 4 M.1>. >1.11.1 A. i-v.*. with lUn^trntl ;v«t, 

A SYSTEM. of SURGERY. TIi^'orcticM nnd VrM\cnU In TrtP.lircs 
hy Vnriom Author*. I’llU^**! tivT. UotMi;*. M.A.Cintr.h. A»*.N:’i«t-SuiT’'oa 
toSt. (.rorgr'A llosnltnl. 4%oH. ^vo, 

Vol. I. General Patholoffp. 2U. 

Vol. II. Local Injuricn: G«n*ihol ’Wotiml*. Injnri'i of the Head, 
Ittu'h. rnro, <‘h*’nl. Ah'lomru, IVlvW, of th'* and l.ovrrr Ex- 

troiultlr:*. and of llm iryr. "it. 

Vol, III. Operative Ear[;cry, Dlseaflcs of the 0rf;an9 of Cirealft- 

tion. Ijoromollou. Ac. Slir, 

Vol. TV. Diseases of tbo Or][fAns of Digestion* of the Genito* 
Urlustrj* SyMoni, m»l of the Itn'a'd, Thyroid (ilaiid, fcitd Skin 5 with 
ArrnNDix and Ci]:sj:kat. !kiii:x. aor. 

LECTURES on tho PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. Hy 
Thomas NVatpos, M.l). PlyTlrlnn-Exlmonllnni;}' to the Qmmuu Fmirth 
Kihtlnn. t! vnN. 8vo. n ir. 

LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Paokt, F.RS. Stir- 
ppou*KxtraonUiiary to tho Queen. Ihtllrd hy ^V, TiTiNin:, M.R. 8ro. with 
117 WoodrulH, 

A TREATISE on tho CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT DRITAIK. 
Ry C. MrneniROX, M.l). Snulor I'liysidati to tlioliondou IVver Ilmpitol. 
Rro. with coloured 18x, 

ANATOMY, REBCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By IlnKnr Ghat* 
F.R.S, With 410 Wood 1!iiirm%dnrs from Dissections, Fourth Edition, hy 
T. lloT.Mrs. M.A. Cantnh. Royal Hvo. S3-t, 

Tho CYCLOPJEDIA of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited hy 
tho late U. U. Toni>. M.D. F.ll.R. AsNlHt<*<t hy tirarly nil tho most eminent 
oultlrntors of Physlolo;;!eal Sdeuee of the present ngo. fi voU. 8vo. srith 
2.833 Woodcuts, £(1 Gs. 
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ntTf SO:nf)?c/M. AKATO:!T Rr.^, nnT.JOLOOY of IJATT. Hr ilic 

<*• ^ r r.fl**'. Kif Kiri;'ii O'Urr^*. 
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?' vuv;:- v..*.v 

A :':c:ioNAr.v rvKnicM. vxuxcuin. i\y .ko<»vm^ms m.d, 

T i: "I «'.•' *1-.^ f- I • 1 » I'-r. /,iii:. \ ^ J, w 
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wnvfr tt rin r. c. rnojn;:. Jiar:. roif.-.jM s«j f.n.incrd 
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icr?fi’^r ^ Txrt, rr?-!f4 U>m !h<* ATi;!{«>rV 

r »l! I. -i, y^y.ir,*.7. 

T>.r 7C*Xir''tI OOIfT’P (iVS.'?!* « M.'tsjx'r.l #»:; 

yx\ *r. r I' - -1 f r '.'I cr 

'M *. ':^ H- M , .tf-r’M 'vM .*,-:• sf I* *»! *t«, ,‘;f,A7, 


A ?irA?i‘t;AJ.^r JtArrMTA ?:;:t>jca rnnur^rnnc?, 

*t. ? i 1- it f ?*.7ni,<.-' l; UrMl.r.t, 

^*. I , * • r: VJ'.,'*. *1. .'J.!!; 

rrv'^j'rojc ? cojcrrrrnrf) rf :hf rrarirn rKAnr.tAcoPcr:rA, 

Tvf -f •- *-:.v 5 * V. If tr r, ZV.l'. l*^sr#*». 
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rxxx'ix,tt rorn; 
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77ft’ /'Vnr .'InV» ;anl Iliusirotnl I'Jdifions. 
K.AT.r.iJotiii i,rcTur.r5 cr. tii? nisTonv r.aa tiiactice ortho 

}. » r. \ iVr. ^.; , ■ \\y W t lA I ^ '1 U ^ V * rl t . III.' Itcvl SfPMrr 

li M? ' - 'A M i» •• * • r .V 1 , ' ‘1 'J>uo. N«*« I. \iVun, rcviW I'y 

Vif A .1). ?. w'lUi r* s \V.» -1* .it*. i J. 

As IKTEODECTJOK to Ih*. STOOV of KATIOKAI. HnSlC; com- 

! »'.(* p.‘ e » r {*' " l*.*i t»1?if t».' y’k. <l < I *. Ify Cari. 

i, Av.tx ' r i T ' * • »' M't' tit** Ais<*.« *5t Xaii. n*/ With rr*»i.tt»* 

|i.t* r y*Ml j.*.i;r.<*:t i;* Mu*.i.a! .ir.ivu*, f**.*. 
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LECTUBKS on tho HIGTOHY of IIODKBK 75USIC, ilMUrMl at the 
l!r Jnnx IlruAu. rnis^r tVirn^r, wUh fjhmr 
-Vto. 41?, f//. on ihn Trafj?itl*..:i 

I'i rifxh villi AU S|><H*lnirri^, ^vf^. ir,#, 

81 X LXCTUJISS on H Alt 7ft OX clflivtrrfl nl the Hoy nl Tr#*t*twnon 
Ilf Cln^nt Hrilnln In fcin* r l‘'C7, Jiy fj, M.irr a ):?;»!!?. Wiili nun r* 
rolls roKraVnl Mu“iml rrXauu>!»'S nr.il SiK*#-iiri*"»s. |0#. rA, 

BACEYD HXSIC for YAllXLY BSE; n S.'lrciion of Hiccfs for On^ 

Two, or njori' VnVfs, frotn lli*' •"rji. rorrlm MttI JlrcUOi. 

IMitfHl 1>>‘ John Ht'M.iir, I sol. ij:iitlr folin, prirr^SU. 

Tho XEW TESTAMENT, il!ijv,ratcfl viih Wood Kn*jrAtir:j:s nftcr the 
Early Masitr^.rhl* lly of ilv’ UalUn Srlirxil. Cruvn -tlo.tfilf. rloili. p.ilt loji : 
or ir# Or. I’lrpaiilly )>otnul In morc<co, 

LYRA QERItAKlCA; Ilyintis for the Siindfty.s nnd rhh'f Festivals of 
the Christ ian Vi-ar, TmrnUtr,! hy OATjfnniMi irs niu.%. 

tratlnns on ilrawn hy J, hrioino.v, K,S.A. Vr|i. tt«. 2ljr. 

The LIFE of IXKV 5YMB0LT6EB hy the MONTHS of the YEAR in 

Ihrir Sf*atftM% nnd Vh?i«r* -srith vlr-i-tetl fr>.m am! 

Author^, llyUtniAKO Tinor. AremuiaM'il hy » S-‘ri«*n of £.* fnJI.p'w 
lllu«.tratinnH anil utitttrrt.n? MarpinM Jl.'viii'S. l^-roratlyr tnlllM l/itl'TH, 
nml Tail pirn s.rncTasHon WikA frcmOritchtal Holirns hy Jonx lA:inUT05, 
r.S.A. ilo.-tir. 

CATS* and EARLIE*S MORAL EStBLEHS ; with Ap!)Or{«ms Adnecs, 
anil IVovitIxi of all NallMn*: roinprUintr I2l tlhi’ilnt'on* on Wivicl hy ij» 
liiriniiTo;;. V,SA« vilU an appruprUtc Trxt by E. rtooi. ln.i«cris] Sto. 
price 5U.(V/. 

SHAK8PEARF8 SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Illiuninatcd in the l^tyle hy Hknuv Nokl llrsirnaCTS. 

Ill iikasslvn rovers, contalnlii:? llii? Mcbllion and Cyphi'r of t^lad^rj^arc. 
Square po?<t 8vo. 21 jr. 

SACRED and LEGENDARY ART. By Mm. jASir.coy. With nu- 
inerini« litclilmrs and Wo-wlmi lllnAtrations. ft vols, square cmvn Svo. 
price £r. ifrf. M. • l.ith.or £12 iKnind i»» morocro by Rili^^re. To be liad 
also In cloth only, in Torn Snutrm nx follovs 

Legends of tho Saints and Martyrs. FiOh Eflition, with 19 

Etchlnex and li^7 M’oodcuM. 2 voli, square rruivn Svo. 51 Cd, 

Legends of tho Monastic Orders. Third ICdition, with 11 Etchings 
and SS Wooilcuts. 1 vol. rqunrc crown Sro. 21«* 

Logonds of tho Madonna. 'Ilnnl l^iition, with 27 Etchings and 1G5 

Wooclcutfl. 1 vol. square crown Svo. £15. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types, St. John the Bap- 
tist, .nnd other lVrs*m« of tho Old and New Tc-slaincnts. Completed Ijy 
Ijidv EaBtlaki:. RoviMsl Edition, with 51 Etchinn and £Sl woodcuts. 

£ vow. square crown M*o. *125. 


Arts, Manufactures, «S:c. 

DRAWING from NATURE ; a Series of Progressive Instmctions in 
Sketchiin;, from Elcmenlnry Studies to Finished Views. By Gcocob 
Bakb A iiP, ITofcssor of Dmwlnc at llugby School. AVilh IS Ijithosmphic 
Plates, and lOS Wood Encravlnn. Iniiicrial Svo. price £55. Or in Three 
Parts, royal Svo. l*art 1. Trees curf Pb/tar7r. ii. (kf. iVirt II. Foreffround 
Stxidiest 75. (kf. Part 111, Toxtr t» Sxritzerland and iXe Pyrenees, 75. Gd. 



:KE\r l(YOXiKS rrr.usnn> ut L0XG5IAXS jlkd CO, 


GWILTS EKCYCIOPSDIA, of AECHIXECTUHE, -with ahore laoo 

wUh AUcntions ard consw 
tIcraWe AiWiljons liy M VATT PArwoKtii. Addi«onnl?y iilustratcd. with 
«wly 4*X» M odi tncmvirjrs hy O. Jcwiii, and more Uua 100 other new 
Woodcuts, Svo. ivf, 

XUSCiLK SCULFIOESf their Lives, 'Works, and Times, With 45 
Etchings and £;5 Woodcuts from Ori?rinal Dravriucs and VhotoaanliL By 
CUAULKS C,1»KRKTKS. 2 tols. imperial Svo. C5y. ' 

The GEAhniAK of HHHALBEY : containing a Description of all the* 
IVincxpal Charpes used in Annory, the Sipnift::ation of Heraldic Terms, and 
the E«l« to no obscn'cil in IlJaronlnc and idanhaUlnc; Be Jons E 
CrssAys, Vop, with IW W*oodculs, 4 r-€^. 

The EKGIKEEE'S HAKEBOOE; explaining the Principles which 
should puide the Younp Knclnccr in the Construction of Macldnerr. Bv 
C. S, LovrxpES, PostS\H>. 55 . 

The ELEMENTS of HECHAEISM, By T. AL Goopete, M.A, 
JVofe^ser cf Mechanics at tlic E. M. Acad. Woolwich, Second Edition, 
with 217 W'codcuts. Post Svo.'65, 6d, 

TOE’S BIcnONABY of AETS, HATOFACTTOES, and HINES, 
Sixth Kdiiion. chii-fli* roxrrittcu and creaily calarpcd l»y Eonsnr Hrxr^ 
PJtJS. as'*i>tcit by numerous Conlrdmion? rminent in Science and the Arts, 
and taindiar wiili Jlaunfartunns. With above 2,000 Woodcuts, S vols. me- 
dium Svi\ price £4 145 . Cd* 

EKCYCLOPEvDIA of CIVIL ENGXKEEKIKG, Historical, Theoretical, 
and I^iactical. By E, CiarsT, CE. WTith above 5,000 \S*oodcuts, Svo, 42 s. 

TEEATISE oa HILLS and HILLWOEE, By W. Eaibbaikx, CJS. 
Second Edition, with IS Plates and 5 £i Woodcuts. 2 voK Svo. Sir, 

Bscfol lafomatioa for Engineers, By the same Author. First,.. 
Secoxp, and Third Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 5 vols, 
crown Svu, lOs. U/. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Builtog Purposes, 
JBy t he same Aut her. Third Editiou, with fi 1 latcs and IIS 41 oodcuts, S vo. ICs, 

lEON SHIP BBILBING, its Hisionr and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Exrcrimcntal Researches on the Laws of Straui; the SlTCxsjdhs, 
Perms, and other conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry into thelVesest 
and IVospeciivc State of the Navy, includjw the ^Mnmcatal Refiu^ on 
the lltWtinu Powers of Armour I Liios and ^ho: at High Velocilics. By the 
same Author. With 4 Plates and ISO Woodcuts. s«vo.iS 5 , 

The AETISAK CLTO'S TEEATISE on the STEAH ENGINE, in its 
various Applications to Stines, Milh-, Steam Navigation J^^ys aedA^^ 
culture, Ev J. BorexE, CE. hcrcuih Editiou ; with S7 Plates arid 546 
Woodcuts/ 410.425, 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 
^line? Mill?, Steam Navication. Radways, and Agriculture. By the same 
AutSr With IP? Wooricut>. Fcp.?,^ The IxTRODrcTiox of -Ewnt 
lmprcn*cments’ may be had senaratcl>% 'nth 110 4 \ oc^cuts^ pnee 55 . 6 i. 

Handtook of the Steaa Engtoe. Br the mtk fo^nj: & 

Ket to the Catechism of the tjtcam Engine, with G7 Mocdcuts. Fep.O*. 

c 
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NEW WORKS PUBIISHED BY LONGMANS aitd CO. 


A TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 
Soro\7 Engines, ns adapted for pnrnoses of Pence and War; illustrated by 
many Plates and Woodcuts, By John' Bkowne, C.E. New and cnlai^gcd 
Edition, in course of publication in 24 Parts. Royal 4to. 2^. Gd. each. ' 

. A HISTORY Of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACE 
Manufactures. By WitLiAsr Pelkin, P.L.S. P.S.S, With 8 Steel Plates, 
10 Lithographic Plates of Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Royal Svo. 218. 

-MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING, for the use of Metallurgists, 
Captains of Mines, and Assayers in general; with copious Tables for 
Ascertaining in Assays of G‘*ld and Silver the precise amount in Ounces, 
Pennyweights, and Grains of Noble Metal contained in One Ton of Ore from 
a Given Quantity. By Joitk Mitcuell, r.C.S. Second Edition, with 
860 Woodcuts. Svo. 21s. 

‘ The ART of PERFUMERY ; the -Histoiy and Theory of Odours, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Ur. Pxesse, F.C.S. 
Third Edition, with 53 Wocdcuts. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

-Chemical, Natural, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged,* with 38 Woodcuts. 
Pep. 6s. 

TALPA; or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. Hosktks, 
Esq, Sixth Edition, with 24 Woodcuts by G. CEi7r£SirA>'x. l6mo..5f. €d, 

XOUUON’S ENCYCLOP.SUIA of AGRICULTURE': comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture, With 1,100 
Woodcuts. Svo. 31s. 6d, 

Loudon’s Encylopsedia of Gardening: comprising the Theoiy and 
Practice of HortioUUiire, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar- 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 315. Cd. 

London’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architectnre 

and Furniture. With more than 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 425. 

GARUEN ARCHITECTURE and LANDSCAPE GARDENING; illos- 
trating the Architectural Embellishment of Gardens ; with Remarhs on 
Landscape Gkirdening in its relation to Architecture. By Jonsr Abthttb 
Hhuhes. Svo. with 194 Woodcuts, 145. 

BAYLDON’S ART of VALUING RENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. G. Mobtok. Svo. 105. Gd. 


Religious and Moral Worhs. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By B, HAnoBB Beowne, D,D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. Svo, l6s. 

The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. 

By .the same. Second Edition. Svo. 25. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES ; with a Commentary, and Practical and 
Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the Englisli Bible. By 
the Rev. F, C. UOOK, MA. Canon of Exeter, Ac. New Edition. Svo. 125. 6a. 
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‘VrORKS PUBLISHED by* LONGMANS akd C0< 


EVERY-DAY SCRIFTXTRE DIEPICULTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. E. Prescott, Vol. I. htatthew and Marh\ Vol. 11. JMe and 
John, 2 vols. 8vo. Of, cadi. 

The FE^TATETJCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLT EZAmNBD. 
By tho Right Rev. J. W. Golenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. People’s 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Cf. or in 5 Farts, If. each. 

The CHURCH and the WORLD : Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By Various AVritnrs. Edited by tho Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. First 
Series, Third Edition, 8vo. iCf. Second Series, just published, price 15f . 

TRACTS for the DAY ; a Scries of Essays on Theological Subjects. 
By various Authors. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. I. Priestly 
Absolution ScripU^ral, Od. II. Purgatory^ 9d. 111. The Seven Sacra* 
mentSf If. Gd. Xv. Miracles and Prayer^ Gd. V. The Peal Presence, 

The FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. PartL ByT. W. Allies, 
8vo. 12f . 

CHRISTENDOM’S DIVISIONS, Part I., a Philosophical Sketch of 
the Divisions of tho Christian Patnily in East and West. By Edmund S. 
Pfoulees, formerly Follow and Tutor of Jesus Coll. Oxford. Post 8vo. 
7f . Gd. 

Christendom’s Divisions, Part II. Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Iteformation. 
By the same Author. The only full and connected history of these transac* 
tions. Post 8vo. 15f • 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; 
or, History of the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Bunsen. 2 vols. 8vo. 28f. 

The KEYS of ST. PETER ; or, the House of Rechah, connected 'with 
tho Hibt< ^ry of Symbolism and Idolatiy. By the same Author. 8vo. 14f . 

ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE. Edited by the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Manning. 8vo. lOf . Gd. Second Series, nearly ready. 

The TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST; or. Reason and 
Revelation. By tho Most Rev. Archbishop Manning. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 8f.6d. 

ENGLAND and CECRISTENDOM. By the Most Rer. Archbishop 
Manning. Preceded by an Introdiiotion on the Tendencies of Religion in 
England,and the Catholic Practice of Prayer for the Restoration of Christian 
Nations to the Unity of the Church. Post 8vo. lOf. Gd. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. 
R. Williams, B.D. tho Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev, H. B. Wilson, 
B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. tho Rev. M. Fattison, B.D. and the Rev. B. 
Jowett, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6<. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Murdock and Soasies’s 
Translation and Notes, re-edited by the Rev. W. Stubb^ MJL 3 vols. 
8vo. 45f . 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bishop Hebeb. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C.P.Eden, 10 vols. 
prico £5 6f . 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical 
Inquiry into its Development in the Church; with an Introduction on the 
Principle of Theological Developments. By H. N. Oxenham, M,A. for- 
merly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. Si. Gd. 
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PASSING THOUGHTS on HHLIGION. By Ei:<tz.vui;tu M. Scwkll, 
Author of * Ainj' Herbert / Ne\r Edit Ion. Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, for Young Persons. By the same 

Author. Third Edition. Ecp.6vo. Sr. 

Self*ExaminatioxL heforo Confirmation. By the same AuUior. 32mo. 
priec 1*, Crf/. 

Headings for a Hontli Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

of the l^irly nnd E nglish Cl* urch. By the same. Pep. 4 j. 

Headings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop J KnrMV Tayloii. By tho Mine. Pep. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; the Devotions chiefly from 

tile works of J r ri;mt Tayloii. By the same. Ztmo, Zs, 

PHIKCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Hovclation, 
and appiicd to Vcmaic Education in the Upper Cb5scs. By the same. 
2 voK fcp. lis.C'f. 

The WIFE’S HANUAL; or. Prayer?, Thought?, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a >tatn}n*s Life. By*tlic Hcv. \V, Calviiit, M.A- Crown Svo. 
price 105. frf/- 

SPIHITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS throngh- 
out the Year. By J.S.B. Monsell, LTi.D. Vicar of Ksham. Fourth Edition. 
Pep. 4Jt. Cf/, 

The Bcatitndcs : Ahasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Sleekness 
of Spirit; Dc?irv for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers; SufTerings fur Christ. By the same. Tliiru Edition. Fcp. Z$. Cd. 

LYHA DOhlESTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the PxntUrjj and ITarp of C. J. P. S pitta, and from other 
sources, hy Ht cn Ani> M Assic. Pi kst and Seconp Sccirs, fcp. 45. Cd. each. 

LYHA SACHA; Hymns, Ancient and Modem, Ode? and Fragments 
of Sacred Poctr?’.* Edited by the Ecv. B. W. SAViLE, ^I.A. Third Edition, 
cnlarpNl and improvetl. rcp.Bx*. 

LYHA GEHHANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Weck- 
woRTii. First Skriys, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals; 
Second Scries, the Christian Life. Fcp.Sr, cd, each Semes. 

Hymns from Lyra Gcrmanica, ISmo. Is. 

LYHA EUCHAHISTICA; Hymns nnd Vciycs on the Holy Communion, 
Aitpicnl and Mcdcru; with other Pcw'ms. Edited by the Ecv. Orbt Ssit- 
LRY, M.A. Second Edition. Fcp. 75. Cd. 

Lyra hicssianiea ; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern; with ollnT P«x?ms. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
aitoreil and cularg^ Fcp. T*. Cd. 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns iiiid Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
3ifodern. By the’ same Editor. Fcp. 75. Cd. 

LYHA BHITANNICA; a Colleciion of British Hymns, printed from 
the cenuine Text?, with Biocranhical Sketches of th*' Hymn-Writers. By 
the Ecv. CnARLRs Eogeus/LL-D. F.S.A. Scot. Crown fcvo. 125. Cd. 

Tho CHOHALE HOOK for ENGLAND ; a complete Hymn-Book in 
accordance with the Services and Fcsli\*aU of the Church of Encland: the 
Hrmns tran^)atetl hy Mhs C. WiNrwoRTlT; the tunes arranged by Prof. 
\v. S. Bennrtx and Orro GoLuscmiiDT. Fcp. 4to. 125. Cd. 

Congregational Edition, Fcp. fis. 
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KEW VORKS rurtLiBirrp nv IiONGMAVS A?rn CO. 


ENDEAVOURS nftor tho CHRISTIAN LIFE: Piscoursw. Ry 
•Tamks Mautinkav, Foiirdi niid clicaiMT Krlition, cnrrfully T(nise<l;thc 
Two S»»rlr*!» coinplciv in Ono Voiumr*. J'os; Ol, 

FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY : nn attempt to consider familiarlj the 
%V»Krkdny Llfu ntiil of n Country Clcrpyinan. Dy JU Ore, H.A. 

ViiMp or Abbolt’H Lnii^dey and Ktiml Drnit. Fcp. at. 

Our Sermons : an Attempt to consider familiarly, but reverently, the 
Frcnclicr’M Work in llic pix-^cnt day. Dy the fame Author. Fcp. C<. 

PALEY'S HORAL PHILOSOPHY, with Annotations. By Rxcuaho 
AViiATx:aY, D.D. Into Archhishop of Dublin. 8vo. Tjt. 

On tho TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY. Compiled from Xcfwnfi on the 
Truth ChrMutnifj/ and otb»T MViliiipi of .Srrbbhbop Wlnt^b', with 
liurmturtlon. Ac, by RnjinaT BAact.AV. Edit»»il by .SA3ii:x:n Himw.DJ). 
forn»cr!y I-onl iiiifbo]) of NorwJcli. Third Edition, cnlarfrd. IVji. 

Whatoly*8lntrodactoryLcssonsontho ChristianEvidcnces. 18mo. CtL 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS on tho HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 
Wornblps b'*lnic a bVipif*! to tb** •L^s-'ons on Cbri.st!an Evidence*?/ By 
ItiCKAiiD AVjiATnnv, D.D. late Archbi^dtop of Dublin. New Edition. 
ISino. 2 a. C^7. 

LIBEE LIBRORUZlT; Its Stnicturc, JAmitotions, and Purpose: a 
Friendly Communication to a Ucltictnnl Sceptic. Svo. 7a. nd. 

Tho SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL THINGS; 
with some IVclhiilnary R^'inarks on the Nature and In<piratton of Holy 
Scripture. A liOtler to a Friend, by AI, A. Crown Svo. iit, o/. 


Travels, Voyages, &c. 

Tho NOBTE-WESr PENINSULA of ICELAND ; heinp the Journal 
ofnToiirin Iceland in the Summer of 18G1 By C, V/. .Siirmnnu, 3IA. 
F.55.S. With a 3Iaj> and Two 11 lustrations. Fcp. Svo. 7a. Cd. 

ICE-CAVES of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND ; a Narrative of Sub- 
terranean E:cp1oratlon. By the Rev. G. F, Baowsr, JLA. Fellow and 
AsRlstnnt-Tutor of St. Cntherlnc'a Coll. Cambridge, 3LA.C. 'With U Bias* 
irations on Wood. Square crown Svo. 12a. Cd, 

HOW WE SPENT tho SUIOIER ; or, a Voyage cn Zigzag in Switzer- 
land and Tyrol with somc3rrmber!i of the Ai.fxK£ Club. From the Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. Third Edition, rc*drawn. lu oblong 4to. with 
about 300 Illustrations, 1Sa« 

BEATEN TRACKS ; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag/ With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. Svo. ICa. 

hlAP of tho CHAIN of hlONT BLANC, from an actual Surrey in 
1803—1801. By A. APAMS-RniLLT, F.R.G.S. 3I.A.C. Published under tho 
Antliority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithograpby on ^citra stout 
drawing-paper 2Sin. x 17iu. price 10a. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
ease, l&.Otf. 

TRANSYLVANIA, its PRODUCTS and its PEOPLE. By Chaiiles 
Bones. With c Haps and 43 Illustrations on Wood and in Ghroxnolltlio- 
graphy* Svo. 21a. 
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A GIJIDS to SPAIX, I>T 11. vVStnu. lV«t Svw witi ’rrAvrViu\s: 
3Ia5\ i:a. 

CHSISTOPKEE COLTndBUS; iis S5u\ ^^\vn^^'i^, and Si.>.s>Yv'ticA. 
Scvi^Al EditScn. with 4 WocsIrwts. 1 Si\k\ J.t, Co\ 

C AP7AIK J AUKS COOK t his Life, Voy l\v^’‘is axul l>xseo\erxos. Iteviscvl 
Kditipa. witli x\iui\cro*as VTocvIciiXs, iSuivC i#. CsJ. 
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ATHEBSTONE FBIOEY. By L, N. Courv. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 21s.' 
Ellice ; a Tale. By the same Author. Post Svo, 95. edf. 


TALES and 8 T 0 BIES by Elizabeth M. Seivell. Anthor of ‘Amy 
Herbert/ unSform Edition, each Story or Tale comiilete in a single Yolume. 


Asrr Hebdeet, 25. 6d. 
Gebtebde, 25 . 6d. 

Eabl's DAnonTEB, 25. 6(2. 
Exferzekce of Lite, 25. ed. 
Cleve Haxl, 65. Cd. 


Ivors, 35. 6d. 

Katharike Ashtoe, 35. 6(2. 
Margaret Fergiyal, 55. 
Laeetoe Farsdeage, 45. 6d. 
HRSITLA, 45.6(2. 


A Glimpse of the World, By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert/ Pep. 75. 6rf. 


The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 95. 6 ( 2 . 


THE SIX SISTEBS of the VALLEYS : an Historical Bomance. By 
W. Brahx^ey-Moore, M. a. Incumbent of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Fourth 
Edition, with 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55. 

The GLABIATOBS : A Tale of Home and Judiea. By G. J. Wimx 
Melville. Crown 8vo, 55. 


Bigby Grand, an Autobiography. By the same Author. 1 vol. 55. 
Kate Coventry, an Autobiography. By the same. 1 vol. 55. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts. By the same. 1 vol. 55. 
Holmhy House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 1 vol. 55. 

Good for Nothing, or AH Down Hill. By the same. 1 vol. 65. 

The Gneen's Maries, a Romance of Holyrood. 1 voL 65. 

The Interpreter, a Talc of the War. By the same. 1 vol. 55. 


TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY. By George W. Cox, ’M. A. 
late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Ozon. Second Edition. Square ICmo. 35. 6c2, 

Tales of the Gods and Heroes, By the same Anthor. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 55. 

Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same Author. Pep. 45.6(2. 

A MANUAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fcp. 35. 

BECKER’S GALLBS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Romans. New Edition. Post 8vo. 75. Cd. 

BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo.75. cd. 

The WARDEN : a Novel. By Asthoet Trollofe. Crown Svo. 25. 6d. 

Barchester Towers : a Sequel to ‘ The Warden/ By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 85. 6(2. 
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Poetry and The Drama. 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 toI. 
iiu'Uiditii: tho Aulobloerapldral Prcfnccs and Author’s last I<<otos, \rhicli arc 
^tl^ copyriirht, Crown Svo, ndiy Xy\K\ with Portrait, Cj, or Pcojdo'a 
lalition. ill larpi-rtypo, 1*X Cd. 

Mooro*B Poetical Works, ns above, Library Edition, medinm Svo, 

with Portrait and Vicnettp, 1-kr. or in 10 %*ols. fcp. Zs, Cd. each. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Mnclisc's Edition, with 16 1 Steel Plates 
from Orifrinnt Drawiiipi. Super-royal 8vo. Sht, Gd, 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies with hTncIisc's Be- 

sipns (as above) nsturod in Lilhopraphy. Imp. ICnio. l(».Cd. 

MOORE’S LALLA HOOKH. TenniePs Edition, with 68 Wood 
Kntrravincs from oriirinal Drawings and other Illustrations. Pep. 4to. 21«. 

SODTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, ivith tlic Author’s Inst Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 voh medium 8vo. with 
Portrait and Mviieltr, I4.t. or in 10 vols. fcp. 3s, Cd. each, 

LAYS of AKGIENT ROME; with Ivty and the Armada. By the 
Ri.eht Hon. Lord Macaciat. lOiito. As. Cd* 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Romo. With 90 Hlustrntions on 
WckhI. Oririual and from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Scharv. Pep. 
410. 2U. 

Hiniaturo Edition of Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Scharfs Illustrations (as above) reduced in JAthography. Imp. IGmo. 
price l(v, cA. 

POEMS. By JnAN Isoi:i,ow, Thirteenth Edition. Pep. Svo. .^s. 

POEMS by lean Ingclow. A New Edition, with nearly 100 Hlustra- 
lions hy Kminciit Artists, cuKraved on Wood hy Iho Brothers Dalzirl. 
IVp. 4to. £).s, 

A STORY of DOOM, and other Poems, By Ji:ab Ikgkloiv. Fcp. 5s. 

POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA ELIZ/OBETH LANDON (L.E.L.) 

2 vols. IGmo lOr. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, cheaper Genuine Edition, 
coinpWe in 1 vol, larec ty|M*, with 3C IVordrnt Illustrations, price 149. or 
witli the same Uxubtrationb. in C ]>oekct vols. 3,v. Cd. cacli. 

SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS NEVER BEFORE INTERPRETED; 
his PRIVATE PUlENDS idrntifod; together with a recovered LIKE- 
NESS of Ui MSKLP. By Grraxd Massky. Svo. 18#. 

The Z^NEID of VIRGIL Translated into Enplish Verse. By John 
( k)MNGTOJC. M.A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the Duiversity of Oxford. 
Grown P#. 

ARUNDINES CAMI, sire Musarum Cantahrigiensium Lusns canon. 
Colli»Slt at que odidit 11. Drury, if. A. Editio Sexta, enrarit H. J. Honosoir, 
M.A." Crown Svo. 7#. Cd. 

PLAYTIME with the POETS : a Selection of the best Enclish Poetry 

for tho use of Children. ByaLADT. RevLsed Edition. Crown Svo. 5#. 

POETICALAVORKS of JOHN EDMDND READE; with final Revision 

and AddUior.s. 3 vols. fcp. 18#. or each vol. separately, C#. 
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The ILIAD of HOUEB TEANSLATED into BLANK VEESE. By 
IcrTABon CiiAiiLES WnionT, M.AJ lato Ecllow" of jMTagd. Coll. Oxon. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21ff. 

The /ILIAD of HOMEE in ENGLISH HEKADIETEE VEESE. By 
j. IIicKBT Daht, M.A. of Exctor Collci^c, Oxford : Author of 'The Exile of 
St. Helena, Newdigate, 1833.' Sq unro crown 8 vo. 21«. 

DANTE’S DIVINE COlilEDT, translated in English TerxaEimaby 
Jorrw Datiuit, M.A. [With the Italian Text, after JBrnneUit intcrpagcAJ 
8vo. 21®. 


Itural Sports^ &c. 

ENCYCLOFjBSDIA of ETTEAL SFOETS ; a complete . Account, His- 
torical, Practical, 'and Descriptive. of Hunting, Shooting, Pishing, Racing, 
&c. By D. P. Blaikb. With above COO Woodcuts (20 from Designs by 
lOHN liEECn). 8V0. 425. 

NOTES on EIFLE SHOOTING, By Captain Heaton, Adjutant of 
the Third Manchester Eiflo Volunteer Corps. Ecvlsccl Edition. Pep* 25. 6d. 

COL. HAWKEE’S INSTEDCTIONB to YODNG SPOETSMEN in kU 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. Eevised by the Author's Son. Square 
crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 185. 

The EIPLEJ its THEOEY and PEACTICE. By AnTnun Walker 
(70th Ilfghlanders), Siaff, Hythe and Pleotwood Schools of Musketry. 
Second Edition. Grown 8vo. with 12S Woodcuts, 05. 

The DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman’s Complete Guido ; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking. Pigcon<shooting, &c. By 3 Iarksman. 
Revised Edition. Pep. 8vo. with Plates, S5. 

HINTS on SHOOTING, PISHING, &o. both on Sea and Land and in 
the Fresh and Saltwater Lochs of Scotland; being the Experiences of 
C. Idle. Second Edition, revised. Pep. 65. 

The PLY-FISHEE’S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Eonaj.ds. With 
coloured Representations of the Natural and Artifleial Insect. Sixth 
Edition ; with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 145. 

A BOOK on ANGLING; being a complete Treatise .on the Art of 
Angling in every branch, including full illustrated List^ of Salmon Plies. 
By Francis Francis, of The Field, With 15 Plates, plain and coloured. 
Post 8V0.155. 

HANDBOOK of ANGLING : Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of River Pish, and the 
best modes of Catching them. By Bfjib.vera. Pep. Woodcuts, 65. ^ 

The BILLIARD BOOK. By Captain Crawlev, Author of ‘Billiards, 
its Theory and Practice.* With about 100 Diagrams on Steel and Wood. 
8vo. 2l5. 

The CRICKET FIELD ; or, the Hisioiy and the Science of the Game 
of Cricket. ♦ By James Ptoroft, B.A, Fourth Edition. Pep. 65. 

The Cricket Tutor ; a Treatise exclusively Practical. By the same. 

18nto. 15. 

Cricketana. By the same Author. With 7 Portraits. Pep. 5s, 

The HORSE-TRAINER’S and SPORTSMAN’S GDIDE: with Consi- 
derations on the Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood Stock, and on 
Veterinary Examination. By Digbx Collins. Post 8ro. 05. 
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Wbrh of Utility and General Information. 

MODEltN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, rednred to n System 
of I'Jnsy Prnotico iti aSurlos of cnriTulIy-tirttr^l Ily Kmza Actox* 

Nowly rovi*io(1 niid onlnrfTcU J'>diUon ; with 8 J’Jntcii of rl^ircji and 150 
'Wonilctiltf. Pep* 7 a. (V/. 

On FOOD and ito OIGFSTIOIT ; nn Introduction to Dietotlcs. Bv 
W. Brintox, M,I).lnl«lMiysic;l.antoSl*Tiiowfn*«HospilnK ^YUh•«^Vood- 

OlltM* Post HVO.IiSA. 

WIN£» thn VINE, and tho CEIiLAIl. By Thom a b G. Siuw* Se- 
cond Kdttion, revised niid enlarged, with Front isploco nnd 81 Illustrations 
on Wood, 8vo, IOa. 

HOW TO BREW GOOD BEER; a complete Guide to the Art of 
Brewing Ale, Bitter Ale. Tnblo AIo, Brown Stout, Porter, nnd Table Beer. 
By Joiix PJTT. Revised Edit Ion. Pep. 4.», O'/, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWIWG; with P^irmiiloj for Public 
Browern, nnd liistructinnH for Prlvnlo Pninilies, By \\\ BlaciT- 8vo, lOf.tVi. 

SHORT WHIST. By ^Iajor A. Sixteenth Edition, revised, with on 
pBsny on IboThcorj* of tho Modem Scientific natnchy Pnor.P. Pep. of- Od. 

WHIST, WHAT TO LEAD. By Cam. Third Edition. 3‘2nio. If. 

Tho EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. By J. C. Hudson. Enlarpcd Edition, 
rcvlKod by tho Author, with roforcncu to tho latest reported Cases and 
Acts of I'arllninriit. Pep. Cf. 

Hudson's Plain Diroctions for Halcingf Wills, Pep. 2.v. Gd, 

Tho CABINET LAWYER ; n Popular Ditrest of tlic Laws of Englniid, 
Civil, Crimliml, nnd ConstitutionnI. Twenty^soeond KdRlon, ontirely re- 
com)»nsed. nml broui;ht dewn hy tho AuTiiou to tho close of tho Parliamon- 
tary Session of 1800. Pep. lat. Cd. 

The PBCILOSOPHY of HEALTH ; or, nn Exposition of tho Physio- 
lo^cicnl and Sanitary Conditions conducive to Huttian liOn*.;cvity and 
Jlappincss. By SouTinvoon SMiTir. M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and 
enlarged ; with 113 Woodcuts. Svo. I5f. 

HINTS to MOTHERS on tho MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during tho Period of Pregnancy and in tho Lying-In Room, By T-Bull, 
AI.D. Pcp.Cf. 

Tho Maternal Management of Children in Health and Disease. By 
ihos.inio Author. Pep. Cf. 

The LAW RELATING to BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES; with 
Pmetieni Ob^erratinns on tho Act and nil tho Cases decided thereon ; also a 
Form of Rules and Forms of Mortgages. Bj' W, Tidd Pratt, Barrister. 
Second Edition. Pep. 3f. Cd. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Florknce Nioutikoalc. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; wiili 13 Plans. Post 4to.l8f. 

THOMSON’S TABLES of INTEREST, at Three, Four, Four nnd a 
Half, nnd PIvo per Cent, from Quo Pound to Ten Thousand and froml to 
SG.J Bn^'s. 12tno. 3f. Cd. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
Reference: comprising nn English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology. Law Dietionnty, a Synopsis 
of tho Peerage, useful TUblc^t Ac. Revised Edition. Fcp. lOf. Cd, 
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